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ADVERTISEMENT. 


f * ec 9 % 
— 1655 uren div ines 
„„ convey the following Sheets to 


. mor \ rhe Preſt, thinks it incumbent up- 
m en him, to give ſome Account of 
"I Tony were compos d for the Null. 
Author's © own Amuſtment in the 2 
during the ＋ 5 of d Weather, in 
Hunting -ſoaſons\ and (excepting fuel of 
them ar have been already printed” were 
never dg for Saen But, have» 
ing been communicated to a frw Porous, 
they tool Air, and were tal of _ 
whieh drew upon bir LordiM ſome Time 
portunity to publiſh them; te which 1% 
Letter here ſubjoined, did not a little contri- 
_ * his bers "of conld not be pro. 


| vals 


\'s 


F „ N 15 a * 18 * M. * N . 
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DICE 1 75 got 2 his. Am A m/s, . 48 
tenued to make Part of ur 
Being his Loraſbip s Cuſtom to write his 

Letters in a Hurry, and frequently too in 

Company; ſo that ſome Slips and Overſights 

| were unavoidable z which obliged him to 

have them tranſcribed, and make, Originals of 

' the Tranſcripts. Bur being upon the Revi. 

ſal of them, convinc'd they contained nothing 

| which could be juſtly applyd to the Preju- 
dice of any particular Perſon, « he was 
brought at laſt to compound the matter } 

21 for avoiding a general Publication, ro 

permit that @ few Books ſhould. be printed 

For the private Uſe of himſelf and 1 inti. 

mate Friends. Upon this Condition, they were 

put into the Adventiſer's Hands, with an In- 

Junction alſo, that he frould ſay nothing in 

their Praiſe ; whith, however, he humbly 

crncei ves, does, in no wiſe extend to bar 

him from publi Ning what has been ſaid "8 

them long before his Lordſhip WAs prevaild > 

with to let them 4 to the Preſs; and 
therefore 
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therefore, the Advertiſer refers tothe above 8 5 
mentiond Litter, for a further Account of 


cſed, 2 te Noble — for preſixing ne 
11. er 7 
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"THANK: you for 05 Sigh yh ther 
| cured me of my Lord's Pleces. 1 
* ran them over without Intermiſſion; and 
ee made the moſt of my Time, a8 I knew hot 
* how ſoon they might be recall'd, and per- 
ee haps before I had half gratify d my Curio- 
10 ity z for, Iown, "I was very curious to ſee 
my Lord upon Paper, ſince It ls not every 
e Man's Talent to acquit himſelf as well 
there, as in Converſation. But I had the 
« Pleaſure to find my Lord could ſupport his 
Character one ay as well as the other, 
te excelling in both. While I read his fami- 
« liar Letters, which were the firſt that oc- 
1 curr'd to me, 1 frequently imagin'd myſelf 
in his Company, as they are, like ig Con- 
60 verſation, free and eaſy, and interſpers 'Y 

_< with a Vatiety of humourous "Incidents 
1 %% -. = an 
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this Miſcellany, and hopes he ſhall and or. 1 


4 ApDvenriormantns 
e and diverting Stories, well and UWP in» 
7 troducd. | 


« Hrs Lotdſhip ſeems to have had more Re- 

* gard tohis Matter, than to a Flow and Co- 

« pjouſneſs of Words, and rather how to con - 

« yey his Thoughts ſignificantly than pomp- 
« ouſly incumber'd with labour'd Periods and 

10 affected Ornaments, like the Dreſs of our 

7 modern Ladles, which inſtead of ſetting 

« off and adorning, obſcure and deform thelr 

"0 fen Beauties. 


Tu Letter from a Guardian is a moſt. 
re uſeful and inſtructive Leſſon, and demands 
* the Attention of all Mankind eſpecially 
ec of thoſe, who would either confer, or ac- 
* cept of, a Trult: As the firſt is often i inju- 

ce diciouſiy done, the other is too lightly wr | 
e garded; and, the Importance of it not 

« duly : conſidered, is look'd upon too much 
as a thing of courſe. The Sentiments are 
« juſt and well convey d, and can't fail of 
« making a ger Impreſſion upon the 

6 < Mind, J 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Mind, and wakening in People a duc Senſe 
OP an Toi 


5 
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„ Thy Efays are generally puer, but ſult · 
« able to the different Subſects they treat ot: 
« and as theſe kind of Writings, require a 
« more ſolemn Turn and Compoſure of 
piſtolary Correſpondence, I 


> Mind, than an e 
« ſuſpected, from what I had obſerved in my 
« Lord's chearful and enlivening Converſa - 
% tion, that I ſhould have met him there a 
« little out of Character; but I was agreeably 
« diſappointed, when 1 found he maintained 
the Station of a Philoſopher. and Moraliſt 
with ſuitable Dignity and Succeſs z and in 
ee ſome Particulars-after a happy uncommon 
« manner peculiar to himſelf; for I make no 
“e Doubt but he was aware that fuch grave 
* Subjects as theſe, however inſtructive and 

« vell-handled, are not always very delight- 

_ <-fuland ingaging. His Lordſhip has therefore 
« embelliſh'd them with well-adapted Appli- 
e cations of Hiſtory, and agreeable Obſerya- 

C tions of his own, altogether new which at 


S the ſame time as they cdify, entertain, and 
1 B 3 | | 8 "oP 


6 ADVERTISEMENT. 
« keep up the Mind of the Reader, in a 
« perpetual Chearfulneſs and Vivacity; and, 
*« as if this was not enough, to ingage At- 
. tention, he ſtrikes us now - and · then very 
* « delightfully with a ſtrong Irony. 


„Tur Refletions upon Adminiſtration,” 
& js a judicious and well · conducted Piece: 
« Here likewiſc his Lordſhip entertains with 
ee appoſite Illuſtrations and Examples, which 
I haye met with no-where elſe, and prove; 
10 all he advances in a very pleaſing as well as 
0 convincing manner. He appears here in a 
„ new Light, and gives an Earneſt, I hope, 
« of what his Country may expect from him, 
1 when he comes to adorn that high Station, 
* to which his noble Birth gives him a leſs 
« Title an his Virtues and Abilities, Tee 


INK HAVE. met with this. Diſſertation in 
Print; and likewiſe, T te Eſſay upon hu- 
e nan Life, which is an excellent Poem, and 

does great Honour, not only to his Lord- 

_ - ſhip's high Rank and Quality in particular, 
Kul by tothe N ation in pencral, There is ſo 
1 1 0 much 


3 1 


ADV IAT IS EME N I. — 


a. „ much to be ſaid in its Praiſe, that it would 

_ « be doing it an Injury to attempt it by a 
Hand leſs capable than that of the Noble 
« Author's own. All therefore I ſhall ſay of 
« it, is, That it will effectually convince every 
“ Reader, Mr. Pope is not the oF great 
Poet in this land, 


„ My Lord has likewiſe, erw 4 cn 
< excel in other, nay, indeed, in all kinds of 

* Poetry. Thoſe lighter Productions of his 

Pen have their Charms; but I am extremely 
e mortified, to hear they are conſign'd to fol 
© low ſome others of the ſame kind, to the 
« Flames, I think you ought to ſtep in be- 
e tween them and the Execution of this ri- 
- « gorous Sentence, and intercede for a Re- 
« pricye, If you ſhould let my Lord know 
that I have ſeen them, tell him, I humbly 
join in the Requeſt, and that he will do 
« me a moſt acceptable Favour and Pleaſure 
to ſave them. BY 


I Bur after all, to what End ws my Log 
2 a taken ſo much Pains, if he does not intend 
B 4 $0175, WW 


8 niir. 


. to publiſh his Works | Was it only 70 
t amuſe himſelf, and paſs over a tainy Day 
* now-and-then? And fo let them lie in 
10 Ms. to fall into the Hands of ſome negli 
0 gent Executor, who, Sc f, 
e that Regard for them as they deſerve; but, 
« like the Cock in the Fable, negle& the 
, Gem, and Or Ore them to the Uſe 
2 of his Pipe! 


« As my Lord's diſtinguiſhing Character 

„ among all thofe who have the Honour of 
_ > his Acquaintance, is, being of 4 free gene- 
1 rous Diſpoſition, affable and communica- 
© tive, 1 doubt a kind of Inconſiſtence may 
ec not improperly | be imputed to his Lordfhip, 

x it he has only wrote to grarify himſelf, and 
* like a Churl lock up his Treafures from the 
World, till he has left it; which, were his 
« Lordfhi p's good Qualities and Accompliſh - 
ee ments leſs ingaging and powerful, I ſhould 
te think would draw upon him the Fate of 
te maſt Churls, who are generally pray d out 
of the World, for the fake of the valuable 
E Poſſeſſions, which ſtagnate and become 
| Fe uſelels 


by — 


Ab v! BRTIS CEMENT. © 4 
« uſeleſs in their Hands, and ſo kept from the 
Light and Enjoyment of others. | 


0 HowevER, to be very ſerious with you, 
« ] think it incumbent upon you, to uſe your 
Endeavours with his Lordſhip to publiſh 
t them, for the Benefit of the World in ge- 
te neralz not to mention his own Honour in 
particular; ſince at the ſame time that he 
te obliges the Publick, he ſhews how well he 
* has improv'd his Talents, and employ'd his 
« leiſure Hours. This may raiſe a generous | 
*« Emulation in Men of Quality and Con- 
« dition to apply and diſtinguiſh themſelves ; 
e in ſome laudable Purſuit, according t to their 
$6 different Genius s, that may recommend 
them, like his Lordſhip, to the pool Opi- 
nion and Eſtcera of Mankind,” 5 


SOME 


; _ Advertiſement 
1 3 HE Noble Author giving no Afliſtance to the 
Preſs, Miſtakes became in a manner inevitable; 

and the Eſſay on Human Life having been by Miſtake. 
done from al incorrect Edition, reprinted at Dublin, 

a great Number of Errata have happen d, which the 
Reader is deſired to correct with his Pen, er 
with ſuch Miſtakes in Pointings as may occur to him. 


. - 
* of 
; 
*; 
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the Bottom of the Leaf, and not incorporated with the Text, eſpecially in 
the Place where it is, as having no relation to it; till you come to the Word 
| „ I. ult. p. 54. 1. 27. inſert are between is and much. p. 55. I. 29. 
for Caſe, 1. Care p. 63. I. 21. 1. of divine. p. 67. I. 15, d. more; 4 
/ for moſt, r. re. P. 75. J. 1. d. a. P · 78. in the. Note, 1. Veyrac. p- 8 © 


P. 183. I. 1. r. inte @ mi d. P. 194. 1. 22 Heydelia, 9 . p. 
200. 22. d. own. p.212. L a d. fo, A J lelin | 
ri. that, p. 218. 1; 7. for confidering, r. commiſerat 6, for 


p. 304. I. 8. d. for, T. or; I. 21. for ſev'n old, r. ſeven. | p. 306. I. 14. 
d. the. P · 308. I. 5. ire. E. 1 N eful : p — ]. 3. of the ore, 
d great. p 314 1 11 for dire, r dull. p. 315. 3. re Life's; 1 6. 
| for all Mankind, F. Human Kind ; J. 9. for le, r. But ; I. 10. for li vd, | 


2 * I. 15. for Suits, r. Suit; I. 17. for wenal, r. wenial; I. 18. for 

TW 

'Gain .I. 3. for peacely, r. pP. 240. I. 1. in the Eple 4 
& 65 7 3 peacetly, r peaceful p 39 e "y 


, mz nter. 2 & l, os. 
&. the z 1. 22+ for defend, r. defends. p. 356. I. 2. for FM 2 #6 be * 


walter ; |. 18. for ev'ry, r. every. p. 362. |, 1a. r. courſe muſt be. 1 | 
» I's ,h. Pe 373+ I 18. for innecent, I, inmoſ}, 5 22 
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REFLECTIONS 


UPON THE | 
ADMINISTRATION =_ 


GOVERNMENT, 


N 5 2 . — | * 2 . * * 
N 2 WET er 


. * 


E Uncle hum bann, quel 1 ey per la — 
de, tempi:& della fortuna, tu non hai potuto operare, inſegnarlo 
ad altri; acciò che ſendone molti capaci, alcuno de quelli pid ama- 
to dal Cielo poſſa operarlo ; Machiavel, Book II. Di Dun. 


For Forms of Devens bet Fools conteſt © | 
Mbate er is beft * is beſt. 3 
4 Ez3ar on Man, Ep. 3d. 
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R E FLECTION: 8 


3 pen de Alisa viene ys 4) 1 
GOVERNMENT 


K „5 „ HAVE often. obſery'd, that it is 
i very difficult for a Man to ayoid 
4 TD falling into thoſe very Faults ne 
las blam'd in others. Whether ir 
be, that we do not ſoreadily take notice of our 
own, as other Mens Failingsz or whether we 
are ſo partial as to allow that in ourſelyes, 
which we cannot approve of in others; or, 
what is ſtill more likely, that it is a much 
eaſier Matter to ſee Errors, than to avoid 
them. I was naturally led into this Refle- 
ction, by dene turning over ſome of 
our late Party Writings, where each Side 
quarrels, very juſtly, with the other, for that 
abuſive Liberty, which never fails to be met 


with in the Writings of both. As there is 
| very 


Ng. . — d Man. will find \ very little 
Plaats in it: The only Benefit that can ariſe 
is the creating, if pollible, an Ayerſion. in 
dne {elf to that mean Spirit of Intereſt and 
Envy, which is the chicf Foundation of "_e 
Diſputes. 4 17 1 


1718 "PP for any one to be con- 
verſant in Hiſtory, and not obſerve the great 
Advantage of what we call a Publick Spirit; 
to what a Height of Strength and Reputation, N u 
thoſe States have been carried, where this Hu- th 
mour has prevailed amongſt the People; and Ml v 
how ſenſibly, and faſt they have decay'd, in at 
proportion as this Temper has abated amongſt ce 
em. ,*Tis the Remark” of a late ingenious h 

V 
v 
N 
O 
h 
t 


Writer, that the Body. of a People do {for the 
moſt part) purſue moreſteddily theIntereſt of 
their Country, than thoſe of the higheſt Rank; 
becauſe their Minds are leſs biaſs d by private 
Views, and the only Benefits they can expect, 
are ſuch as naturally ariſe from the Peace and 

| Proſperity of the Publicx. The Truth of this 
Obſervation is a very ſevere Satire upon Man- 
kind, as it implies no leſs, than that the Honeſty 
of private Men, is, like the Tempexance of 
crazy ones, merely owing to their not * K 
able to bear a Debauch. 7 200 


F "4 TazRE 


Adminiſtration my Go ernment. 15 


y 


THERE are indeed. ſome. Writers, who 
have ſeem d to ſet up Self Intereſt, upon the 
ſame Foot with Se Preſervation, as if they | 
were Diſpoſitions equally natural; which is, 
in my Opinion, juſt as true as to aſſert, that 
it is the ſame thing to fall upon every Man 
you meet, as to defend yourſelf when attack d: 

a Notion, which would not, I believe, be 
much for any Man's SIR to oy in n 
Rice. Te 


It is ates a great 1 of . | 
Weakneb, that Men are never to be cur d of 
the Folly of running after Happineſs, as if it 
were a Thing eaſy to be attain d tos and yet, 
at the ſame time, taking Meaſures directly 
contrary to thoſe very ee which they 
have vainly form'd in their own Imaginations. | 
Would it not be Matter of juſt e if it 
| were not ſo commonly met with, to ſee: one 
Man phyſicking himſelf out of his Health, in 
order to be long: livd, and another ruining. 


his Eſtate, to make himſelf e in 
the World? It V 


Thü Paraddxes are F and 1e 
there is ſomething ſtill more wonderful; which 
is, that the expoſing of ſuch Fooleries has not 
been able to correct em: So difficult a Matter 
is it, for even Experience, to convince ſome 
Men they can be in the Wrong. After e 
1 1 aye. 


to be ſaeriſieed in his Turn to their juſt Indi- 


| Ihave ſaid: or Viratoxes, 2 I Wall, y- 
ſelf, be thought guilty of a great öne, hen 
I declare, thar I could never help thinking an 
extreme Selfiſhneſs, as great a Miſtake i in point 
of Intereſt, as it, certainly, is a Vice in 
_ of Morality. | Mutual Aſſiſtance is as neceſſary 
between Men, as. ce is between Na- 
tions; and — or the other can well go 
on without ſome mutual „ Hog | 
not * to per. 8 | 


ual: Sad od. a La 8 


15 2 poſſible indeed, * if the Fe! could 
n the Many; if they could receive 
et, whilſt they were doing ill ones; 
EI be alwa ys truſted, though always betray- 
ing, uch a —— mig ht have the Odds on 
iin fide, Bur gross Timpoſitions will not, al- 

| ways, paſs.upon even the moſt Stupid: And 
when. once a Discovery comes to be made, 
there is not only an End of all future Con- 
fidence; but, for the moſt part, a very great 
Deſire of being revenged on the Deceiver. 
The loager and more flagrant the Deluſion, 
the greater and more keen will be the Ne- 
ſentment. So that the artificial Man, who, 
very cunningly, ſacrifices his Friends to his 
oven Intereſt, muſt one time or other, 


gnation; and then it may be ſaid; to the Ho- 
nour of his Induſtry and Parts, that he has — 


=> That mutualihenefites, create mutual De. 
All Sem ot 8 


munity and conſequently, the 


V. 200 0% i c 16 1 e, 
Ae of FG tig 2d. it II tho NETS | 
Anne is.nathing more common, in hu- 
man Life, than to — — that are 
falte, rom Politiquithar are true and this 
162 owing. rather talthe / Corruption of ouy 
FRONT the Weakneſs of our Heads. 
2 241 1d zal e e eee 
＋ — — Ar Inſtance, "when 2 hes in- : 


and is, in hib on 530; Y 
were * thnContreef, U * — hims 
Heiis apt to tell v that Inttreſt governs 
8 and n little; would be done 
Fs any Re: et ſiderable; if it was not 
xpeRation :dfcfome..privat;Advan« - 


pendeices, and thoſt Ata neceſſaty Cements of 
ocigtxce That, without this, we; 
ſhould fall back intq A State of Nature, and 
pethaps into a State q Mar, with ona another. 
And thus, by this Way of Reaſoning, it ap- 
pears plainly, 2 intereſted Men x | 
the wiſeſt-and moi uſaſul exzofa.Com- 
greateſt Knaves 
the moſt valuable Men in the World. But the 
Faliaeꝝ of all this Sort of Diſcourſe, will bs: 
caſily lden, when cee me e 


AVI L (hw ot Ve iind 
| eee i e © 160 e 


and that of the Particular; the one is great abd 


by Which meant 


reality, they have bean, 


T know of no 


n ona ene Whate, 


noble, the other may be mean and ſcanda- 
lous. Nay, they ara often Oppoſttes, the one 
being commonly deſtructive of the other. 
'Tis to theſe martow and partial Views, we 
eve moſt oi cho greateſt Inconveniences of 
Life: Thus ſometimes it/has been the Miſ- 
fortune of Princes, either by their own Paſ- 
ſions or the Ambition and Avarice of 
their Miniſters; ta be brought to purſue. a 
ſeparate intereſt from that of the Publick z 
the have run bath them 


ſelves, auch their Kibgdoms, into great Difi- 


eulties: Thus like wiſe in private Families, Fa- 


ters and Sons, and Relations of all kind have 
been weaktenough, 10:fanſy they have beten 


doing themſelves great Scivioe, by ſomie liitle 


favourite Bnds of their on; Whilſt, in 
ohe, entailing laſt 
ing Mifery upon thotfcives and their Poſte- 
rity. Tho arne Inte reſſ f every Man ino 


eicty, isuthe Welfard of that Societyl upon 


which his en muſt abſolutely depend: and 
Bxceptions to this general Rule, 
bur what muft be ſought:for among the In- 
digentand Lazy, who have no Fortunes of 


their owng/i nor-Induftry' enough to zequire/a 
neceſſary Subſiſtonec. Suck Men havenoPro- 


ſpect of thriving in any regular way of Living; 


and as hike * 3 


think 


f. ĩ dt ¾˙ LE. - 6 


ing, nor will, take the Pains to endtavouk, 


and ſtnce Labour is xcquired to get an Bſtate, 
and Oeconomy 0 


they fanſy, they may be com 
Trouble ant Ber "AS they 
| ſerve nothing 
fromoit; and cllertfore hope or 


Tuo dhe Character oh , R Perſons i811. 


duct is natural, and well enough adapted 


r a e 
C 
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ernment. 19 


1 gs a | 


| Adm 


think they may | have 4 Chance 4 mars 
Diſorders ad, Miſchief. '' They ate apt to 
envy the Satisfuctlons of thoſe, whoſe'good 


They will not imitatey' and are 


Since they neichet can, |[vietwout: endeavour- 


to /thelr Pitch, they are 
treſt Way to be Rich) 


to raiſe themſelves 
willing to take che. 


preſetve it, hen is/g6t; 
they imagine tt a much eaſterꝭ a well as More 


| —— | Method; to thrive by the Uſe ef 
littie Arts und mean Corittivanees; wer dl 


they are more ſuited td their nelle 1, 
paſs'd with leſs 


of the — - wth 
nothing 
thing, bin whar they can exron'by-Knively 
and rh io 30700 10 at raid; 
10 wot enn ori of e132 (ont wihiengp' 


deed, atrogether- foant{#54a5;" yet theft” CoH 


their Circuinſtances. Whenever Men of For- 
tune, fuffer themſelves to de governid bytheſe 
unworthy Motives, tl Hard te — 3 Wie _— 


= 
therefote inclin dito with; for ſuch'a'State of 
Affairs in the World, that may at leaſt make 
their-Neighbours's miſerable as themſelves, 


uno w nen de- 


© .3'! jons gl: the”. 


It is Injuſtice, / it is Folly, - it is Madneſs, ts 
to degrade themſelves from their Station, and 
put ——ů— upon a Level with Pick 
pockets and Beggars. Theſe Men are com- 
mon Enemies to Mankind, as well as to 
themſelves, ſince by theix Example they juſtify 
ſuch Practices, as cannot but tend tothe uni- 
verſal Prejudice of all about them: Tis like a 
Man of an Eſtate, that fits dow mn to play with 
profeſs d Sharpers, who can have nothing to 
ke; but what they muſt, firſt, have got from 
dme ſuch Fools as himſelf. And indeed, if 
daily Experience, did not convince us there 
were ſuch People to be met with, Reaſon 
Nane! be apt to ineline one, f l upon 
tion of: uch a Thing, as an — 
Vagance and an Abſurdity. Ns! £ oor $95 7591 
i fin { ULGHO SF » 41 Va 7155 
Ius a very juſt Reflection an firſt Bar! 
o baft shury's, that Repurationnis the Buſi: 
gb: all gteat Dealers in the World. Tis 
U Credit in Prade, which, very oſten ſup- 
plies the Place of Money: But them both are 
equally ſubject to the ſame Inconvenience, of 
being eaſily forfeitei by ill Gonduct, and ne- 
* be INE comp. nag onco 
org {| 200419 1, es 2 HED" 
20710174 T3079! 1587 g NA üer 


IRR Misfortune cis, the he Fellows 
las theꝝ are proud of being call'd) will ſtill per- 
luadeahemielers,: _ can (like ſome of their 
Brethren, 


wd * 
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Brethren, the N ceromancers of Old) bel in- 
viſible as often as they pleaſe. They can, as 
Dr. South expreſſes it, ſay their Heart is right 
with God, whilſt their Hands are in ones 
Pocket. But in this, they deceive themſelves,” 
as much, as ever, they can have deceiv d others; 
For they muſt be diſcover d, at firſt Sight, by 
A tolerable Obſervation ;/ and: will, in a littie 
time, be found out by the blindeſt of their 
Cullies; ſince tho a Man may not ſee, he 
muſt, one time or other, certainly, be enn 
to feel, [how much he as been i e. . d _—_ 


Tux See Credulity; and; the ſtrongeſt 
Prejudices, have yet certain Bounds, which 
they cannot be made to paſs, by the moſt art- 
ful Deceits, and the moſt ſolemn Profeſſions. 
'Tis true indeed, Simplicity and Folly may, 
and often have been carry d great Lengths; and 
the Numbers of the Deluded have given a 
Strength to the Deluſion itſelf, which it could 
never other wiſe have had: But, as Oppreſſion 
will make a wiſe Man mad, ſevere Sufferings 
will work a much greater Miracle, and ſome- 
times make a Fool wiſe; at leaſt, wife enough 
to diſcover whence his Grievances ariſe, and, 


perhaps, to be 1 on the Authors "ew 
them too. | | 


" InDenD,. (fach the ally Pride of Man's 
| Naruee) we are eaſily Fs d out of our denſes; 
the 


-Refledtions on the. 


- arial and the deſigning, know very well, 
how ta make a good uſe of our Folly; tis but 
Complimenting us upon the Rxcellency of our 
Fabrick, and the great Superiotity of our Ac- 
compliſhments, — with all other 
Parts of the viſible World, and we preſently 
anxs ready to imagine, that even Omnipotence 
did its utmoſt in our Favour, and that we are, 
in a manner, the Maſter - piece of the Al- 
mighty: Whereas a very little Obſervation, 
might ſerde to convince us, that, in many 
things, we are ſurpaſsd by, what we are apt 
to call, the meaneſt Part of the Creation; and 
that even Reaſon itſelf, which we value our- 
ſelves ſo much upon, is, in moſt Caſes, a 

much leſs ſure Guide than Inſtinct. How 


> common is it for Men, to call Paſſion Rea- 


{on 2: juſt as Knaves are us d to paſs their Rogue- 
ties upon you for Conſcience; ſo that the moſt 
abſurd and infamous Actions have found Ad- 
vocates, who have attempted gravely to per- 
made the World they were Rational and-Juft. | 
Some have even gone ſo far as to affirm, that 
each Man's private Opinion, is is ſaſſicient to | 
mit bim in every thing he does; 22 
vided he acts upon the beſt of his Judgment, 
he is got ta be — for his Conduct. 80 
that, according to this Rule, whoever is wiſe 
enough to keep himſelf out of the Reach of 
penal Laws, ſo às not to be in Danger of being 
| hang's, need never feax for Honeſt, as | 
"Pez ong I 


long as he cin pen Princip le in his 2 
and appeal to the Sineerity Chis Intention, of 
which lie r eee ee 


Tuts hes introduced luch 4 bote 
Lattude into the World, that there is fcarct 
any thing can be wrong in it; ſinee no ont 
will be weak enough to condemn himſelf, 
and nobody elſe can have a Right to 46 it, 
'Tis true, indeed, this will not hold againſt 
Civil Inſtitutions z- where Statutes have deter- 
' mined, Conſcience will not ſcreen the Tranſ- 
greſſor. But how many Things are there, that 
Laws da not extend to, which yet may be 
very miſchievous ata deſtructive to Soclety? 
If a Man notoriouſly guilty of Ingratirude, 
ſhould aſſure you he had very good. Reafbn, 
for uſing his Benefactor like an Enemy, ani 
that he acted upon the beſt Grounds in ddirig 
ſo; how is this Matter to be ttied? Hete is 
the Appearance indeed of a very ſtandaleus 


Behaviour on one Side, but then on the othet. ä 


there is a ſincere Intention; arid a4 
Conviction of Conſcience. Some People, per. 
haps, will tell you, tis the Duty of evety 
Man who has a Family, to take all ptbper 
Ways of increaſing his Subſtance; arid tht 
fo long as he does not violently ſeize, or pri- 
yately Real from his Nei ghbour, he is in the 
tight to be, what he will call, induſttious, & 


to erf thing elſe: And what endleſs Scenes 5 | 


TY ee 


75 as they can, Prineiples of Honour and Probity 


of Fraud "ihe ps? may not FA 3 
under ſuch. ſanctified Pretences as theſe 50 
that there ſeems to be ſomething more want- 
ing to keep the World in Order, than the 
bare Regulations of Society, ſo far as they ean 
be: digeſted into the Forms of Laws; though 
theſe may be indeed a great Step towards it. 
Some Men may be led, whilſt others muſt be 
drove; and differen. Diſpoſitions ſhould; al 
Nags meet with different Treatment. 7 


te wall ſurely therefore, be the e 
Intereſt of all Governments to promote, as far 


in the Minds of their Subjects, by all ſuitable 
Rewards and Encouragements; and more eſpe- 
cially, by ſetting the firſt Example of it them- 
ſelves, and +1 5 — as high an Opinion, as 
is ;poſlible; amongſt thoſe over whom they 
preſide. This would not only make their 
Adminiſtration ſafe and eaſy, but the Submiſ; | 
ſion to it chearful and fincere; There would 

be no need of Artifice or Corruption, Threat- 
_ Ehing or Violence, . to induce Men to comę 
into ſuch Meaſures as they really thought, were 
intended for their Service. Little Emijſfarics, 
and vile Agents, firſt perverted themſelves in 
order to pervert others; Spies, Armies, and 
Executioners, (not much Jeſs dangerous very 
often to thoſe that employ em, than to thoſe 
againſt whom they are eupfer d) would be as 
n 
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— as they are burthenſome. The 

People would, inſenſibly, be brought to fol · 
ſow the Example of their Superiors; and even 

thoſe Few that could not, would yet, find it 
abſolutely neceſſary to; preſerve Appearances, 
which would very much leſſen their Power of 
doing Miſchicf: T in Common wealthis as 

in Camps, where- ever there is a Confidence 
in the Chiefs, there Enterprizes are generally 
attended with Succeſs: Men are, ufually, bold 
and vigorous in the Execution of thoſe Orders, 
which they have reaſon to believe, are the Re- 
ſult of Integrity and Wiſdom; and it is in 
yain for the General to lead, unleſs the Sol- 
dier be diſpoſed to follow, and that he willne- 
yer willingly do to his on certain Deſtruction. 
And this Reputation, ſo neceſſary for the 
Support of all Authority; is not ſo difficult 
to be acquired, as ſome Men, who reſolve 
never to deſerve it, would make us believe. 
Whatever thoſe Governors, Who act like 
Beaſts of Prey, are apt to inſinuate againſt the 
People, whom they always look upon as Beaſts 
of Burthen, tis certain, Juſtice and Benevo- 
lence ſeldom fail of meeting with ſuitable Re- 
turns. All that Sort of Popularity which 
intriguing Men are usd to value themſelves 
upon, and which conſiſts chiefly in permitting, 
and, perhaps, encouraging Luxury and Licen- 
tiouſneſz, is, as indeed it ought to be, unſta- 


ble nd precarious: The End of it once diſ- 
cover d, 
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2 d, the Merit ceaſes ; ſince no one wilt 
de vety forward to thank another for that, 
which he finds only done for his own ſake, 
Tis che diſtinguiſhing Mark of true Wiſdom, 
that it will ſtand the longeſt, as well as the 
ſtricteſt Enquiry: it Will Gent. in Time, over- 
come the ſtrongeſt Prejudices againſt it: 
whereas Cunning, the mean Mimick of it, is 
always diſcovering irſelf, by over-acting its 
Part; the moſt ſucceſsful Aktifices being, for 
the molt part, ſhort · livd; and at beſt al ways 
terminating ſooner or later in Infamy and 
Deſtruction. The beaten T rack is the eaſieſt 
to find, and the ſureſt to follow; and will 
probably bring you the ſooneſt to the End of 
your Journey:  Bye-Paths are generally but 
the Refuge of the Guilty, and very often diſ- 
cover thoſe who deſign to be conceal'd by 
em; and when one conſiders how much! a 
fafer and a ſhorter Way it is to do one's Dut 
than to * be trying Experiments 5 the 
World, for Honef ten _ — . Pains 
to paſs for Honeſt, as it would really cofs one 
W Wk fo, tis impoſſible to look upon the 
common Practices of Mankind, without, at 
leaft, as much Aftoiſhment as Indignation. 5 


How few have there eyer been of the mol 
fortunate Villains, whoſe Succeſſes have not 
been oyerbought by the Dithculties 125 have 


0 Archbiſhop e 


run 
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run through, and the conſtant Dangers which 
have attended them, even in their higheſt” 
Elevations? ' Not to mention that Load of 

| Guilt and Infamy, which has never falłd to 

ſit heavy upon them, to the very End of their 
Lives. So that if one were fairly, to ſtate the 
Accounts, of thoſe few overgrown Tranſ- 
greſſors of the known Laws of common 
Juſtice and Honeſty, who have rais d them- 
ſelves to be the Wonder as well as Envy of 
their Contemporaries; how ſeldom ſhould we 
find, that the Purchaſe, ſo far anſwer d the 
Toils of the uneaſy Purſuit, as not to leave the 
Balance, in point of Happineſs, very much 
againſt em? Many good Qualities had Cz2/ar 

he was brave, cloquent, generous, and mer- 
ciful: and yet his unſatiable Thirſt of Domi- 
nion made him obwoxiqus, to much the moſt 
valuable Part of his Countrymen ; and atlaſt 
brought him to a violent Death, in which one 
of his Friends, ſuſpected even to be his own 
Son, thonght it his Duty to be aſſiſting. So 
true it is, that ill Effects of ſome Kind or other 
will always attend il Practices; and tho they 4 
may ſeem to ſucceed for a Time, tho' Power, — 
Wealth, or Fame may be the Lot of the Diſ- 
turbers of Mankind, yet the unjuſt Poſſeſſors - 
of theſe imaginary Bleſſings, can as little taſte 
the Pleaſures of the Enjoyment of 'em, as the | 
FROM *Glutton could reliſh the Dalnties of an | 
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made the preſent Poſſeſſion of a Crown, a 
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exquiſite Repaſt, whilſt the drawn 3 * 8 
directly over his Head, which nothing but one 
poor ſingle Hair prevented from putting an End, 
* PPE, to both his Feaſting and his Life. 


Cov- D Richard the Third, have been con- 
tent with the Situation, in Which Fortune had 
plac d him, how bright a Figure might he have 
made in the Engliſh Story? He was Brother 
to a great King ; his perſonal Abilities were 
equal to his high Station; he was made Pro- 
tector of the Kia; dom, and might, poſſibly, 
Rave been King of it in a natural Way. But 
the Selfiſnneſs and Cruelty of his Diſpoſition, 


8 


5 
. 5 
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pe: car cheaply purchas'd, by the Murther of 
is two young Nephews in the Tower, which 
loſt him the Hearts of all honeſt Men, and 
expos d him to the Misfortune, which ſoon 
after befel him, of being attack d from 
abroad, and deſerted at home; ſo that after 
all his Diſſimulations, Frauds and Cruelties, 
what were the Rewards of them, but a ſhort 
Reign, an untimely End, and « an n infamous 
Memory? 


My Lord Herbert of t Cherbuiy, elles 
ol the Death of Ferdinand the Catholick, 
makes this juſt and beautiful Obſervation upon | 
him: But while he eſcaped not the Opinion |" 
* Kilt. Henry VIII. 


eee 


er KM * — 


and 
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nd the Namie of Falſe — He neither com · 

« plied with his Dignity, nor indeed the Rules 
of Wiſdom true Reaſon of State, conſiſting 
« of ſuch ſolid Maxims, that it hath as little 


need of Deceit, as a ſure Game at Cheſs;"of 5 


a falſe Draught; there is no Uſe of it, there. 
c "ww among the wiſer Sort; as being = 
only a Supply of Ignorance among $9070: 
5 der and worlt Kind of Statefmen,” ++ >> 
I | Atti 12 43 II 21. hl e Tþ ops 4. 
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like to have been the Dupe of his own iii. 
judg d Cunning, when in the Troubles beca · 
ſioned by Religion in the Empire, he miſtoox 
his Intereſt ſo far, as to act the mean Part of 
deceiving the Elector of dax; in the unjuſt 
Detention of the Landgrave of Heſſe, "For. 
he very narrowly eſcap'd falling into the 
Hands of his incens d Enemies: tho! he could 
not eſcape the Scandal and Diſgrace of a Con-. 
duct, as unworthy a great Prince, as the Con- 
yp over — and eight it enen - 
Ne WU > 
. 180 likewiſe: Philip the Seeding 1 Spain, 
who ſcents to have reſembled his Father only 
in the worſt Part of his Character, by abuſin 
the Credulity of the Counts of Ege 


ont an 

Aon, ſo alienated the Affections of his Sub- 
jects in the Low- abuntries, chat after a long; 
bloody, and expenſive War, he was at laſt 
am en ſtoop to an ignominious Treaty, and 
50 „ = 
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give up all his Pretcnſions to a dane he had 00 

by his own nr 521155 
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Bapriara Nani, in his Hitory © of Ye 
nice, remarks very truly upon our King 
James the Firſt, that it was his own falſe Po- 
liticks, that were the Occaſion of his making 
ſo very contemptible a Figure in the Time of 
the Troubles of Bohemia ; the little Artifices 
he made uſe of to render himſelf abſolute in 
a free Country, had put it out of his Power 
to act the Part that ns him, in Foreign 


Affairs, ſo that the End of all his fine-ſpun 


Schemes of low King - Craſt, was only to make 
himſelf uneaſy, and hated, at home, and, 
broad. 0. RG a Poa nfs 
road. {oy $1 i. | 


. "Trans 88 Politicks, which . 
paſs under the Name of Reaſons of State, (co 
avoid a much worſe that better belongs to 
em) do indeed ſucceed ſometimes; infamous 
Points, are carried by as infamous Expedients ; 
and the worthy Contriver is, generally, not a 
little pleas d with the Superiority of his Genius, 
as well as the Succeſs of his Schemes: But 
Time fails not to ſhew, that, like a young 
Gameſter, he is but drawn in by his Luck, 
which he miſtakes for Skill, to ſtill greater 

Betts and bolder Play; till at Length he be: 


comes the Bubble of his own. Vanity and 
Fortune, 


| 1 
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Fortune, and, inſtead of the Wealth and Re- 1 
putation he aims at, meet with the Dilgrace 
and Ruin he deſerves. 
„Mun we e ſhall, nethapy, 's; TY gr! * e 
ate no Eutepias but upon Paper; that,worldly 
Affairs muſt he carried on by worldly Means; 
and that in civil, as well as military, Conduct, 
you muſt be atm d like: your Neighbours, if 


you pretend to engage; With them: Did, any 
one blame our Harry the Eighth for treating 
ſome of — as he had been 


treated by them! Or was he not tather hlam d, 
for not it oonet ! Or could any Prince 
or State have dealt with Ferdinand, Charles, 
and Fraurir, without having recourſe to that 
Sort of Politicks, they ſeemid ſo ſond ai, = 
us d ſo much! Were not Richelevand 
great Reſtorers of the French Grandeur, — 
had been ſunk ſo low by their domeſtick Quar- 
relat And did not Francs owe a great deal to 
their: Oonduſt) And yet neither of theſe 
Church - men pique 
ther Obligations of their Profeſſion, and the 
latter, moe eſpecially, (having been employ - 
ed often by his Predecaſſor in ſome not very 
gut ſuch a Habit of Fraud, 
tha he gie infamous for it! infomuch that 
it was lookd upon. 6 a Mank of great Weak- 
neſs, to put any Confidence in —— or be- 


bene him — of: 8 


d themſelves much upon 
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or keeping his Word in any thing, han le 
was his Intereſt to do nen 3 on | 


5 


To ſet this Matter in a clear rnd 1 will 
be neceſſary to conſider the Conſequences of 
the Politicks of theſe great Princes with re- 
gard to themſelves, their Kingdoms, and Eu- 
rope in general: And as to themſelves, one 
cannot but obſerve, how much Trouble and 
Uneaſineſs, they ſuffer d: how many Difficul - 
ties they run into; and how many low and 
unworthy Actions were occaſioned by their 
continual Endeavours to ſurpriſe and impoſe 
upon each other: Francis, to put an End to 
lis long Captivity, was forc'd to tantet into 
Engagements diſhonourable and diſadvantage · 
ous, impoſed upon him by the Emperor, 
which he never deſigned to make good and 
which, perhaps, if he had deſigned, he would 
not 241 been able to have effected. Thence 
aroſe all the abuſive Declarations, Letters, 
Meſſages, and even Cllallenges, that made 
them the Jeſt/ of Foreign Courts, as Well as 
the Contempt of theirown : And as totheir 
Kingdoms; how much Loſs of Blood and 
Treaſure, to carry on Deſigns of no Benefit 
to their ſeveral Countries, and which ſeem d 
rather to be the Effect of Malice and Revenge, 
than the Reſult of any deliberate and wiſe 
Couaſels? Then as to Europe in general; the 


Ty: took the Opportunity of their 9 8 
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to make themſelves Maſters. of the Iſland of 
Rhodes; where: they might have been very 
eaſily defeated, had there been the leaſt Union, 
amongſt the Chriſtian Princes, to have defend- 
ed it. How. different was the Caſe in the 
Reigns of 5 the Firſt $2, of 4 
and Ferdinand the Third of Caſtile, about 
two Centuries before! They, by a well · judg d 
Agreement between themſelves, which they 
were prudent enough never to let any little in- 
tereſts diſturb, both kept their neighbouring 
Territories free from the Miſchiefs of Ravages 
and Inroads, and likewiſe were enabled to 
make large Conqueſts upon the Moors, and 
by that Means laid the, Foundation of the 
future Greatneſs of the Spanyb Monarchy. 


_ AND, ſurely, notwithſtanding all that may 
haye been ſaid, in Fayour of the great Mini- 
ſtrys of Richelieu and Magarin, the Cardinals 
D Amboiſe and Ximenes did more Good, or 
rather leſs Hurt, to their ſeveral Countries, 
during their reſpectiye Adminiſtrations, were 
better beloy'd , whilſt they livd, and left a 
much better Reputation behind them when 
they died, than either of the other two, with 


* 


all their Artifices and Fortune. 


MACHIAVEL indeed, docs, in ſeve- 
ral Parts of his Writings, incline very muchto 
the Crafty Side, in Matter of Politicks; _ ” 
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d ata Time, and in a Coumtry, where Sorts 
ples were not in Faſhion, Specialty if they ſtood 
in the way of any notable Aquiſitionts' and 
ſo ſeems to have thought the Honour lay more 

in the Succeſs, than in the Meatis of obrain- 

ing it, He was like A/exander, for cutting 

the Knot which he could not readily natie, 
without conſidering that this might as effeQt- 
ally have been done with a Cook s Somme as 

with a Conquerors Sword. 8 


Bur as the Cater! chi always de 
taken into the Account, in the Conduct of 
Affairs, as well as the preſent temporary Ad- 
vatitages, no Actions, ſurely, can be 5 
wife, that pay ſo dear, for their tranſttory Emo 
luments, as to purchaſe em at the Risk of 
future, and perhaps not very diſtant, Evils; the 


Extent and Duration of which, are not in the 


{| 


Power of human Prudence to foreſee, - 


PHILIP LE BEL, King Ke 
was very profuſe in his Erpences; and ſo it 


became neceſſary for him, to take all Methods 
of railing, upon his People, the Money to 


anſwer them: He valued his Miniſters, only 
as they were fertile in Inventions 'of Op- 
preſſion and Fraud; he called im the Specie 


23 Plate of his Subjects, and then baſely de- 
livered it back to them again, very exorbitantly | 
above the intrinſick Value; he laid arbitrary | 
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Taxes, and in ſhort, omitted no ſort of In- 
juſtice, how mean and crying ſoever, to pil- 
lage the Country. His Coadjutor Marigny, 
after he had ſerved his Maſter, forgot not 
himſelf; ſo that his Adminiſtration was but 
a licenſed kind of Robbery, and Plunder- 
ing the Kingdom, under a Pretence of Go- 
vernment. Count Bou//armvilliers (who, 
if he be at all partial, is partial on the right 
Side, in Defence of the Liberties' of Man- 
kind, againſt the united Attempts of bad 
Princes, bad Miniſters, and bad Churchmen 
to deſtroy them) gives a very natural, but a 
very terrible, Account of that Reign: France, 
ſays he, infected by the ill Example of the 
Court, became almoſt univerſally corrupt; 
there was nothing but Self-intereſt, Extraya- 
gance and Diſſolution, The Great Men, for 
the moſt part, given up to Violence, Knavery, 


and Treaſon, had forgot all the Notions of 


Honour, Generoſity, and Faithfulneſs, ſo be · 
coming their Rank, and ſo much the Practice 
of their Anceſtors; the Women outdid all 


others in abominable Exceſſes; Proſtitutions 


and Poiſonings were their common Amuſe- 
ments and Diverſions. The great Officers of 
the Kingdom, and all, who had any Share of 
Favour, made uſe of it, with a kind of Oſtenta- 
tion and Vanity, to the Ruin of their Country ; 


and the common People grew ſo wicked and 
dangerous, that beſides private Murthers, they 


= 3 would 
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would polſon ihe very Wells and Fountains ; 1 


not caring how many Thouſands 
that they could but gratify th 
upon a few Enemies of their own. 


— {lo 
elr' Revenge 


Bur the King paid very dear, for the Evils 


he had been the Occaſion of; his three Sons 
Wives were convicted of notorious Adulteries, 
for which one of them died, by the Hands of 
an Executioner; and his whole Family became 
the Jeſt and Scandal of the Publick. Himſelf 
grew ſo odious and deſpicable, that there was 


a powerful Conſpiracy form'd againſt him, 


the Apprehenſions of the Conſequence, of 


which, were generally thought to have been 


the Occaſion of his Death, which, in all Pro- 
bability, came but juſt in Time to ſave him, 
from being depoſed or perhaps murthered; and 


he left his Kingdom to his Succeſſor, in fo 


miſerable a Condition, that it was a Work, of 
great Time and Difficulty, to recover it out of 
that ruinous and deſperate State; if, indeed, 

it can ever be ſaid to have thoroughly reco- 
vered. Penſionary De Wit obſerves very 


rightly, that That is not to be called a Good 


Government, where the Happineſs or Miſery 
of the Subjects depends upon the good or bad 


where he * no other Way of making him- 
a] ſelf 


% „„ J@2/ #*to 


alities of thoſe who are at the Helm: But 
where the only Security of the Magiſtrate lies 
in the due Performance of his Office, and 
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it was more likely, to find ſuch a Govern- 


ment under a Commonwealth, rather than 


under a Monarchy. 


0 BRTAIN it is, ſomething there ſeems: to 


be of vicious and corrupt in Man's Nature 
(however it came there); and conſequently 
Reftraints upon Men in Power are the beſt, and 


indeed the only, Securitics of their not abuſing 
it. That famous ſaying of a Roman Emperor, 
Oderint dum Metuant, tends directly to turn 


all Princes into Tyrants, and Subjects into 
Slaves; and therefore of all Reſtraints, that 
of being obliged to act in ſueh a Manner, as 
to preſerve a good Reputation, would, 1 . 


be the moſt effectual of any: Hypocriſ Y, as 


great a Fault as it is, amongſt private Men, 


may be, in ſome Degree, eſteemd a kind of 

Virtue amongſt thoſe of high Stations, in that 
it preſerves at leaſt a Community from ſuch a 
barefac d and exceſſive Proſtitution, as brings it 


to the very Brink of the Precipice. O ! venalis 


Reſpublica, mox peritura, ſi Emptorem inve- 


niat, ſaid Fugurtha of the Romans; a pro- 
phetical Speech, and fully juſtified by the Event, 


For a Purchaſer is not long wanting, when 


once a Country comes to be ſet up at Auction; 
neither indeed is the Purchace very difficult, 
D 3 | ſince 


ſelf ſafe, but by making his People happy, It 
was probably for this Reaſon, he was always 


ſo ſtrenuous a Repplican, imagit of parks,” 
u 


— 


ſince it is generally 0 
are bought with their own Money, and from 
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ſo contrived, that the Fools 


a voluntary and corrupt Slavery, inſenſibly 


* 


bring themſelves into an abſolute and perpe- 


tual one. 


RUYT GOMEZ De SILV A, uſed to 


ſay, of the Inhabitants of the Low Countries, 
That they were as fierce as Lions in Defence 


of their Liberties, againſt thoſe who attacked 
them by open Force ; but no People more apt 
to give them up, on a ſudden, by their own 


| Folly and Humour. 


. TiFithe uſual Weakneſs of Mankind, to 
run headlong into the Extremes on each Side, 
and generally they go from one to the other: 


Many real Grievances, made an Oppoſition ne- 


ceſſary, in King Charles the Firſt's Days; but it 


Was not enough to remedy thoſe Evils; the 


People at that Time were poſſeſſed with ſuch a 
Spirit of Diffidence, that no Security could be 
found ſufficient, And thus by deſirring more 
than the Nature of human Afﬀairs would admit 
of, to avoid one Sort of Slavery, they fell into 


another; and eſcaped the Effects of their own 


I mean not verbal Security only; that was rightly 
enough rejected; but ſome other more effectual might have 
deen contrived, and was probably intended by the Earl of 
Eſſex and his Party, till, by the Cunning of the other Side, 


and the Treachery of ſome of their own, they loſt all Credit. 


Folly, 
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Folly, but by the accidental Incapacity f of 
Richard Cromwel., No ſoonerhad the Changes 
and Confuſions, of thoſe unſettled Times, made 
way for the Reſtauration, but the old Frenſß 
of running into Extremes return d again, and? 
the People thought they could do no leſs, 

than give up all their own Rights to the Son, 
as they had, with equal Judgment, taken away 
all the Rights of the Crown from his Father. 
As good Luck (the Wiſdom of Fools) favd 
our Anceſtors in the former Inſtance, ſo in the 
latter, one may ſay, they came off by a kind of 
Miracle, ſince they ow'd their Deliverance to 
the good Senſe and Diſintereſtedneſs of two 
great Courtiers, one of which was rewarded 
afterwards by a Parliamentary Proſecution, 


which ended in his Baniſhment ; and tis poſ- : 


ſible the other, if he had liv'd longer, might 
not have gone off without ſome Mark of Na- 
tional Gratitude. % EO IIA 


DI1FFICULT, very difficult it is, to prevent 
the ill Effects of epidemical Madneſs ; to ſtop 
the Tide of it is impoſſible; all that can be 
done, is, to break its Force a little, and to direct 
it, as much as may be, to the leaſt dangerous 


I Had Richard been 9s able and bold as Oliver was, he 
might have ſettled the Proteorſhip ſo well, as to have 
made his Son, or any other who had ſucceeded him, a mere 
Sultan, uncontroulable by any Law, but that of his own Will, 
and liable to no other Danger but the Fury of the Soldiers. 
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Side. This requires ſome-Judgment and Ad- 
dreſs, and none, but Men of the greateſt In- 
tegrity, will be at the Risk and Trouble of 
the Experiment. A much more caſy and ad- 
vantageous Sort of Politicks it will be, to 
ſwim down with the Stream, and make aſe 
of its Rapidity, to carry on a priyate Trade; 
leaving the Publick to ſhift for itſelf, as hap- 
pens, but too often, to be the Fate of thoſe, 
who have laboured and loſt moſt in its Service. 


Anp here, who can \ chuſe but reflect on 
the unaccountable Tempers of moſt Men; 
often ready to contrive, and always active in 
carrying on ſuch Meaſures, as end in their own 
Unhappineſs! There ſeems to be an eternal 
Fluctuation in all worldly Affairs. Reſtleſs and 
unſteddy, weary of cheir old Cuſtoms and 
Uſages, and tir'd of, even, the very beſt Con · 
ſtitutions human Policy can frame, greedy af- 
ter the Leeks and Onions of their Neighbours, 
and preferring em to the greateſt Dainties of 
their own Growth. What a Number of yo- 
luntary Evils do Men bring upon themſelves! 
The Road lies plain and caſy, to all that Hap- 
pineſs we are capable of in Society; and we 
muſt firſt reſolve, to leave the beaten Track, 
before it is por ble for us to loſe our Way. 


cov never read ths Account dine, 


the Sicilian, gives of the ancient Egyptians, 
| without 
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without the utmoſt Satisfaction and Compla - 


cency. That noble Simplicity of Manners, 
making the publick Good the chief End and 


Aim of all' their Politicks; what a great Idea 


does it give one of the Prudence and Honeſty of 
that wiſe People! The ſevere Laws againſt Per- 


jury, Calumnies, and Cruelties, as well to Stran- 


gers as their own Kindred and Acquaintance, 
muſt have made their Lives very ſafe and caſy; 
and thoſe excellent Regulations to prevent the 
many Abuſes in Courts of Juſtice, the Cow- 
ardice and Inſolence of the Soldiery, the ill Ef- 
fects of Idleneſs, Pride and Villainy amongſtthe 


common People, muſt have render d their Pro- 


perties no leſs ſecure: But what ſeems moſt ad- 


mirable of all, was their making Infamy a more 
terrible Puniſhment than eyen Death itſclf. 


| SHAME, rightly plac'd, is the beſt Guard 
of Virtue: Laws may, indeed, puniſh gicat and 
notorious Crimes; Robbersand Aſſaſſins may 
meet with the juſt Reward of their Villainies; 


but the natural Maligniry of ill Men, will 


ſrill have great Scope to exerciſe itſelf, to 
the Prejudice of Society. Private Injuſtices, 
Frauds, and Defamations, may be carried on, ſo 


as not to come well under the Cognizance of 


the Magiſtrate's Tribunal. Beſides, Law may 
be evaded, Judges corrupted, Evidences hir d, 


when once it comes to that paſs that there is 


notning tobe fear'd _ the Axe and the g 
et. 
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bet. But Shame, will have a much more ex- 
tenſive Influence, when the Great cannot 
glory in Oppreſſions, the Rich in their ill- 
gotten Eſtates, nor the mean. ſpirited envious 
Wretch in his little Arts of Malice and De- 
traction: When the Criminals of all Kinds 
are treated with Deteſtation and Abhorrence; 
and Contempt is the no leſs certain Conle- 
quence of private Offences, than Ruin and 
Death will be of publick and flagrant ones; 
there will then be little Room or Encourage- 
ment, for ill Actions of any Kind: The Ha- 
zard will be too evident, the Gains too un- 
certain, and, what is more terrible to ſome 
Sort of Men, the Poſſeſſion will be, after all, 
but precarious, uneaſy, and uncomfortable. 


THERE needs, ſurely, no ſtronger Proof of 
the powerful Effect which the Fear of Infamy 
has on the Minds of Men, than to conſider, that 
it will make em confront the greateſt Dangers, 
and go boldly, almoſt, upon certain Death 
itſelf; and that not only in Defence of their 
Country, and their juſt Rights and Privileges, 
(for this were leſs to be wonder'd at) but eyen 
upon the moſt romantick Expeditayy of am- 
bitious Princes, and the idle Quarrels, which 
the Folly, Incapacity, or Corruption of their 
Miniſters may happen to bring 'em into, A 
Senſe of Shame will, we ſee, likewiſe check 


* next ſtrongeſt Paſſion to the Loye of Life, 
which 
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which is the Love of Pleaſure: The very Wo- 
men, whoſe great Idol it is, and who ſeem to 
think themſelves born, to be, as it were, the 
Playthings of the World, and to be for ever 
running thro' a Courſe of Gallantry, during 
their whole Lives, are yet very often ſo afraid 
of Scandal, as to ſacrifice their Intereſt to their 
Character: Take away this Barrier, and let a 
contrary Faſhion once prevail in a Country, 
and you will ſoon ſee, the ſame Women ſet- 
ting Examples to the Men of the moſt aban- 
don'd Libertiniſm and Rakery, EY 


SIN ck, therefore, Governments may have 
ſuch a ſtrong Hold upon Mankind, by rightly 
directing and applying this Paſſion to the Be- 
nefit of Society, for which Purpoſe it was pro- 
bably deſign'd by Nature: What ſhall we ſay 
of thoſe, who, both by Example and Precept, 
in Action and in Converſation, take ſo much 
Pains to explode and drive it out ofthe World? 
To govern Men, by increaſing and fomenting 
their Vices, when it might be as caſily, and 
much more ſafely done, by the nurſing up of 
Virtue among 'em, what a Madneſs and Folly 
is it? 'Tis as if a Gentleman ſhould employ all 
his Tenants, Vaſſals and Servants, in perpe- 
tual thieving from his Neighbours for his own 
Benefit, till he had ſo much accuſtomed them, 
to a Habit of Idleneſs and Plundering, that 
they would become both uſeleſs and danger- 
dus to himſelf. TRE 
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TR greateſt Encomium, that was ever 
made upon the famous Miniſter Richelieu, was 


the calling him a Genie Vaſt, an Expreſſion 


not fully to be explain'd in Engliſb without 
a Paraphraſc: It was ſaying, that his Views 


were all grand, his Politicks employed upon 


great Deſigns, and conducted in a noble and 
generous Way: Whereas the Cardinal De 


Retz deſcribes his Succeſſor, Mazarin, as a 


deſpicable little Fellow, chiefly employ'd in 


ſecuring himſelf, and filling all Places with his 
own Dependants and Creatures; purſuing theſe 


worthy Ends by as worthy Means, ſuch as 
Spies, Falſhoods, Frauds and Briberies; and 


in ſhort, debaſing the Character of a Firſt Mi- 


niſter of a great Kingdom, into that of a com- 
mon Sharper or Pickpocket : And the Conſe- 
quence was natural upon ſuch a way of pro- 
ceeding; He brought, ſays the Cardinal De 


Rets, the Government into Contempt, the 


moſt dangerous Diſtemper of a State. 


N ICH E LIE U, in all his moſt bold and 


dangerous Schemes, (for ſome ſuch he had, by 


which his Country then ſuffer'd, and even ſtill 
ſuffers) however preſerv'd Appearances, as 


much as poſlible, and ſcem'd even to have 


wiſh'd he could have been a better Friend to 


the Publick : whereas Mazarin, ſtuck at no- 


thing, bluſh'd at nothing, and even in the 
very beſt Things he ever happened to do, the 
5 b bad 


* 
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bad Heart was viſible, and he plainly appear'd 
to be acting againſt his Nature. This made 
his Adminiſtration mean, as well as odious : 
He was oppos d, threaten d, proſcribd, and 
forc d to fly out of France, and would pro- 
bably never have got back again, had it not 


been for the obſtinate Folly of the Queen Re- 
gent his Friend, and the ill; tim d Jealouſies, 


Emulations, and n of 1 Enemies. 


A Genie 2 aft in Politicks, 1 wants not the 
Help of baſe Methods, to carry on the Buſineſs 


of a Kingdom, and is too wiſe not to ſee the 


ill Effects of them. There is nothing more 
eaſy than to introduce Corruptions into a 
State; and nothing more difficult than to 
root them out again, when once they come 
to ſpread wide. Majorian Emperor of the 
Weſt, was a brave, an able, and a worthy 
Man, but it was his Lot to govern in Times 


of great Licence; he made a ſhift however, 


to reſtore ſome Order amongſt the Troops, 
and in the Finances of the Empirez but he 


could never get the better of the Corruptions 
of his own Court, A late Hiſtorian obſeryes 
upon this Occaſion, that, The Founders of 


new Eſtabliſhments and States, have ſeldom 
any, but foreign, Enemies to defend them- 
* ſelves againſt; whereas he, that goes about 
to recover a Nation out of a Condition of 


_ © Miſrule and a will find himſelf ſur- 


=» rounded 
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* rounded with Enemics at home, and often 
*\ thoſe that are neareſt his own Perſon. Hi- 
| *c ſtory ſhews us many Heroes that have ſuc- 

ceeded in foundingnew Kingdoms or Com- 

«< monwealths,: but one meets with not above 
two or three, who have been able to reform 
© ſuch as have once ſunk into Vileneſs and 


_ © Degeneracy: A violent Death is the com- 


mon Reward of Attempts of this kind. 


How important therefore, is the Prevention 


of ſuch Evils, which. ſpread fo faſt, and take 
ſuch deep Root, and yet if not ſoon reme- 
died, rarely end in any thing ſhort of Ruin? 
And this naturally calls to my Mind, that 
excellent Reflection Mr. Rollin makes upon 
the Athenians, when they had loſt their Con- 
ſtitution, and were ſubjected to Antipater. 
They were, ſays he, a Sett of mutinous and 
© mercenary Fellows, without the leaft Spark 
* of Virtue or Notion of Juſtice, puffed up 
with a falſe Idea of Liberty, but quite igno- 

* rant of the Bounds it ought to have, the 
< Duties it requires, Or the Ends for which it 

* was deſign' d. 
THE Riſe al Fall of States, is Matter of 
curious Obſervation, and, perhaps, one of the 
moſt uſeful Leſſons to be learnt from Hiſtory. 
1 ſhall not undertake to determine where 
Luxury firſt begins amongft a People, tho' it 
ſeems a little odd to ** as ſome have 
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affected 


n of Luxury, they at are ſo numerous; 


inferior and poorer Rank of Men. Certain, 
however, it is, that from thence moſt flouriſh- 


ing Nations may date their Decay and Deſtru- 
dien. As idle and extravagant Expences pre- 
yail, Induſtry grows leſs, and Wealth dimi- 
niſhes: Vaſa, unjuſt, and unjuſtifiable Me- 
thods are found out to bring in Money, and 
all ſtill too little to ſupply the Wants that 


Folly and Vanity are eternally increaſing. 


Hence ariſe Emulations, Envyings, Hatred 


and Diſtruſt, the Bane of Society. Courage 
is enervated, all Notions of Honour, Love of 


their Country, and Zeal for the pablick Wel- 
fare are deſtroyed amongſt Men; and in their 


Place ariſe, little Arts, low Deſigns, and mean 
Contrivances to extort from, and prey upon 


one another. Juſtice itſelf becomes venal, and 


hat alone can check and controul this prevail- 


ing Evil, does but by the Abuſe of it, add 
Fe wel to the Flame; and like a corrupted Air, 
in time of Peſtilence, kills _ who fly to 
it for Relief. e | 


| Non auro, tectiſye modus: menſaſque priores 
Aſpernata fames: cultus geſtare decoros 
Vix nuribus, rapuere mares: fœcunda virorum 
Pauperras fugitur; totoque arceſlicur orbe, 
gens quæque 915 | Tie. Lib. Prim. 


IT would be endleſs to mention the many 


and 
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affected to do, that it ſhould' begin with the 
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— ncedlefs, ſince they are ſo very apparent: I 


have, therefore, always thought ſumptuary 


Laws, a neceſſary Part of the Conſtitution of 


all Countries. Since one Man is not to be 
ſufferd to invade the Property of another, 


why ſnould he be allow d to arrogate to him- 


ſelf the Diſtinctions of thoſe of a ſuperior Sta- 
tion in Life? That * levelling Principle, the 
darling Whimſy of the Unthinking and Vain- 


glorious, is ſo very abſurd, one would he ſur- 


priſed, (if any thing in this World could. be 
thought, wonderful) how it ſhould ever enter 
into even the weakeſt Head. Difference of 
Ranks, is as requiſite in a Community, as 
different Scaſons are in a Climate: The 
World could be no more governed without 
the former, than it could be fed and main- 

tain d without the latter; Nature cannot ſubſiſt 
without Order, nor Order without ſome Ine: 
qualities; and could ever Men be brought to a 
trraeaſonable Reflection upon themſelves, they 
would eaſily ſee, that this Grievance, if it be 
one, is unavoidable. But whatever the ill- 
judging Part of Mankind may imagine, who 


know no other Rule of Action but their 
own Will, the Executive Power, whoſe Duty 


it is, and whoſe conſtant Buſineſs it ſhould be, 
to watch over the Whole, muſt, if they can- 


not t periuade, however compel them, to come 


> ve de Rep. Lib. 1 Viet Edit Flor Pag 118. 
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A Government can ſcarcely ever be too 
müld in Things of an indifferent Nature, or 
too ſevere in Matters of Importance and Dan- 
ger. The Publick muſt not be ſacrific d to 
the Caprice or Humour of the Mad and Phan- 
taſtical, and there only, wholſome Severities 
are commendable, where Unconcernedneſs 
or Indolence would be deſtructive, „ 


Tux Misfortune is, Private Views are for 
ever mixing themſelves in publick Tranſ- 
actions, and what uſually goes under the 
ſpecious Name of Politicks, is, too often, no- 
thing more, than the intereſted Schemes of 
a Faction or a Cabal: Hence it ſometimes 
happens, that Luxury becomes an Engine of 
State, and is induſtriouſly promoted as a 
Means of impoveriſhing and humbling a Peo- 
ple, that they may be governd with more 
Eaſe, and plunder d with lefs Riſque. But, 
alas! how ſhort-ſighted is human Cunning, 
when the Means, ſo often, deſtroy the Ends 
they are deſigned to ſerve? The Corrupt, the 
Baſe, and the Degenerate may be ſaid to live 
at the Mercy of the Generous, the Enter. 


prizing, and the Bold. They may be in. 


ſulted with Impunity, invaded with Succeſs, 
and even conquered without much Difficulty, 
Darius, no doubt, thought himſelf very ſe. 
cure, when he ſurvey'd his own vaſt Army 
and conſidered the ſmall Number of the My 
E cedonians, 
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cedonianc, who were comin g to attack him: 
And had the great Cyrur been there with a 
much leſs Body of his old Perſians, tis pro- 
| bobs Alexander might haye met with the 
Fate he deſerved. But Darius found to his 
Coſt, ha all his Grandeur was imaginary, a 
Grandeur which filled the Eye alone, and was 
no ways able to abide the Teſt of an Engage- 
ment, againſt a Handful of hardy diſciplin'd 
Soldiers, clad in plain Steel, and animated 
with trac Courage. | . 


REMARKABLE, even to a Degree of Ri. 
dicule, is the Account we have of an Incident 
in the famous Battle of Pharſalia. C ſar 
order d his Veterans to point their Spears at 
the Faces of the fine young Roman Gentry 
in the Army of Pompey : Amaz'd at this un- 
expected Attack upon their Beauty, they for- 
got their Courage, and ran all away, which 
they might as well have done for Fear of diſ- 
Aalen ng their Die, or ſpoiling —_ Cloaths. 


* 7 urls, for a b Tract of 
Time together, by the Rapidity of their Con- 
queſts, alarm'd and terrify d all Europe; but 
they ow'd their Succefs in a good meaſure 
to the great Subjection of their Troops in Time 
of War, and the Simplicity of their Diet and 
Manner of Living. This made em reſolute, to 
undergo the Fatigues, of thoſe long and bloody 
Sieges 
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Sieges they undertook, and enabled em to 
ſubſiſt ſuch numerous Armies, ſo far engag d 
in an Enemy's Country, n laid waſte 


aud deſtroy a before their Arrival. 


Tune is a Kind of publick Don 
which is abſolutely neceſſary for the Support 
of all States. Society is a Sort of Machinery; 
every Individual has his Part to act, and if 
even any of the loweſt Springs are out of 
Order, the whole Frame ſuffers ſome Damage; 
and if it be connivd at, and left to grow and. 
increaſe, Confuſion will follow. | 


PRINCIPIIS obſea, | isa very valuable 
Maxim in the Body Politick, as well as in the 
Natural Body; when the Evil gets to a Head, 
the Remedies muſt be Violent, and altho Ne- 
ceſſary, yet are often Dangerous: Tis for this 
Reaſon, the Manners of a People ſhould be 
carefully attended to and obſerved. If by the 
Accidents of foreign Wars, or domeſtick Diſ- 
cords, ſome new Cuſtoms are introduced ; if 
Inſolence, Rapine, and Cruelty ſhould take the 
Place of Decency, Frugality, and good Na- 
ture; 'tis high time for a Government to in- 
terpoſe, and prudently and vigorouſly put a 
Check to the growing Irregularity of ſuch a 
Spirit. Peace and Plenty, as good Things as 


they are, have yet their ill Sides; and if they 


produce — and Diſſoluteneſs 1 
| E 2 - 
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a People, er will in a very little time have 
as ill Effects, as the worſt that are to be fear d 
from the contrary Extremes. Every Country 
has its different Humours, Manners, and Diſ- 

ſitionz and if it is not very difficult for a 
an, much converſant in the World, to di - 
ſtinguiſh the Natives of each Part of it, by 
fomething peculiar in their Complections and 
Behaviour; he may do it till more eaſily, 
by their ſeveral Neuper Habits, and Fail - 
It wou'd be too invidious a Task to 
duce the many Inſtances that might occur, 
and contribute to the Proof of this Aſſertion: 
The Uſe I would make of it, is only to ob- 
ferve, how proper a Thing it is for all — 
vernments to have an Eye to thoſe 
cular ill Qualities, that may be occaſio — 
. by Circumſtances, Manner of Living, or, 
N 6s may be the Effects of the Climates 
hey live under. The late Peter, who very 
Wal deſerves the Name of the Great Czar 
I Muſtovy, told a Foreigner of Quality, 
who was at his Court, and ſeem'd ſurpris'd 
at the Severity of ſome late Executions, that 
he did not know the Nature of the Maſco- 
 wites, and that were it not for the Rigour of 
ſuch Puniſhments, no Man could ſleep ſecute 
In his Bed at Moſeotu, And there is no one 
who conſiders the very different Figure, 
which that great Kingdom now makegoin 


Europe, t from what it did half a Century ago, 
ut 
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the ſureſt Way way firſt to make them good 
Men. It was for this Reaſon, en ge di: 
| rected that the Education of Children, ſhould 
be the Buſineſs of the Publick i They were 
to be inſtructed together in Schools appointed 
for this Purpoſe, that they,mighs be taught to 
obey and reverence their Superiors, to make 


the Laws of their Country the Rule of their 
Actions, and get a Habit of Submiſſion in 
their Youth, to fit them the better for publick 
Offices and Commend, al they grew up to 

. 1 an 
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an Age and Experience for it. Solon "A 
many other gosd Regulations, 
re 
into the Way of Life of their Subjects; how 
they ſubſiſted Thremſelves and cbelr Families, 


wife, — 
obliged the 


nate of the Areopugi, vo 


and to puniſh ſeverely ſich amongſ them, as 
were found idle, hogligend, or entravagant. 


How many Michiefs would ſuch a Method 
prevent, how many Lives would it fave, and 


What a Fund of Riches would it be to a trad- 
ing Countty f Other Laws ſeem calculated for 
the Puniſhment of Crimes; but theſe tend to 


4 much better Parpeſe, in preveming the 


Commiſſton of them: Fist to à bad, or ra- 
ther no Education at all, that ſo many People 


owe their Ruin: Tfie jattet is commonly the 
Cafe of the poorer Rank of: Mankind; they 


want the Means, and {© very ſeldom enter- 
rairr the Thoughts, of havingetheir Children 
brought up to the Knowledge of any thing, 
but — may juſt enable them t keep from 


ſtarving; and even the Rich content themſebves 
Vith the common Road ef a School, where 


little is ever taught but the bare Knowledge 
of Languages, and here the Maſters, gene- 


might well expect, that is, much more con- 


of their Calling: 


Greek and Latin, the knowing the Meafures 
of a Verle, and the 5 able to write 4 
Page 


„ rw fo op cop „ „ 


rally choſe by Favour: er Intereſt, act, as one 


eerned about the Perquiſires, that the Dunes 
Some ſmall. Smattering of 
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Page or two of Words with little ar no Mcan- 
ing, provided there be no falſe Grammar in it, 
which is what they call Exerciſes, make up 
the whole Merit of a. very promiſing Boy. If 
there be any further Care, it is commonly to 
rivet them W Church, Sect, or Form of 
Religion, with a total Ignorance. of, and a 
thorough. Averſion to, all others: A righe 
Method, no doubt;,. to make Men fiery, 
wirongheaded Bigots, but never good Citi- 
zens, nor uſl okul Members of a Community. | 


Bur were publick Schools (as ſurely they 
ought tobe) provided, maintained, and watch d 
over by publick Authority, the Poor would not 
want what was neceſſary for the Inſtruction · of 
their Children; and the Rich: would be much 
more ſecure of. its being performed honeſtly, 
diligently, and uſefully; cach-might-betaught 
what as proper for them in their different Sta- 
tions, and all would be well grounded in Prin- 
ciples of Probity, Juſtice and Benevolence; 
without which, Religion i is but a Name, like 
putting a Badge ona Man's Coat, to denote him 

to be of this or that Company, without ac- 
quainting him with the Skill and Knowledge of 
the Trade he belongs to. Neither can I think 
ſuch a Cate, at all, below the Dignity of the 
ſupreme. Power, tho the great Affairs of a 
State are generally underſtood to be the in- 


ereaſing their . at home, and the Ma- 
nagement 
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nagement of their Alliatices' and Conqueſts 
abroad; but theſe are like the Superſtrucure 
of a Building, which tho never ſo ornamen+- 
tal and ſhowy, will be of little Uſe or Dura- 
tion, unleſs the Groundwork be ſtrong, ſolid, 
and in good Repair : A right Education of 
Youth is this Groundwork, upon which all 
the reſt depends; and if that be wrong plac d, 
ill-compatted, or careleſly put together; the 
Bulk, often miſtaken for the Power, of a 
| Community, like the Ornaments of a Build - 
ing, do but oppreſs it the more, and deſtroy 
it the ſooner, But as the beſt Education will 
not always get tlie better of a bad Diſpoſition, 
and as there is ſuch an unaccountable Malig- 
nity in ſome Natures, that, like a barren Soil; 
no Culture can improve or amend them the 
next Cate of the Community ſhould be to 
watch over them, and prevent *helr ill Effects; 
and this can no way better be done, than, ac- 
cording to that Law of Colon, to keep them 
employed. Were Ovetſcers in the ſeveral 
Diſtrits a om to lnſpect the private: Be- 
haviour of each Family, Fs ſee that none 
were exempt from the common and neceſſary 
Employmients of Life, but that they were pro · 
vided for by an honeſt and uſeful Induſtry; 
Idleneſs, the univerſal Parent of all Roguery. 
and Miſchief, might eaſily be check'd, And 
whoever conſiders what. vaſt Numbers are 
made miſcrable themſelves, and contribute 
| | to 
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too; by being leſt to thelt 

on Sloth — A rereefenel cannot but agree 
that ſuch a Regulation would be of the-high- 
eſt Benefit to the Whole, as well as to'eycry - 

individual Member of à Society. Lenopbon, 

in his Account of the Perſian Government, 
takes Notice of the great Care they Had of 
the Cultivation and Improvement of their 
Lands: The Kings chem Ives, did not think 
it below their Dignity, to make frequent Vi- 
ſits to the ſeveral Provinces of their great 

Empire: and when their other Affalrs did not 
allow them that Leiſure, ſotme of tlie greateſt 
Men im Rank, and moſt eminent for Abilities 
and were deputed in their Read. 
And in thele Viſits,' not only Matters relating 
to the Troops, the Finances, the Adminiſtra : 
tlon of Juſtice, and the Floutiſhing of Trade 
and Commerce, were dillgently In gulred into; 
but the publick Buildings, Roads; Bridges, 
Woods; and the very Agriculture and Handi- 

_ craft Trades, were examined and Inſpected. 
And thoſe Governors, whoſe Provinces were 
found in the beſt Condition in theſe ſeveral 
reſpects, were ſure to meet with Favour and 
 Gratifications; as thoſe. who were found 
otherwiſe, ' never fall'd of being diſcounte- 
nanced or removed. Cyrus the Younger, 
went even ſo far, as to inform himſelf of the 
Culture and Condition of the Gardens of 
Fog TOE in order to diſtinguiſh ſuch as 
were 
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were — for their good. us, : 
from, thoſe. that, were idle aud negligent in 
their Affairs. | What an Encouragement. muſt 
it have been to Induſtry, when - proper. Off. 

er Were appointed by the Publick to; dur- 

vey. from time. to time the Management of 
the Husband - man; to commend and even re- 
Wand the Adive and Skilful, and reprimand 
and, puniſh the Indolent, the Ignorant, and | 
the $lothful !. There. is, a. Reſtlefſne(s,.in- the 
Mind of, Man, which. ſhews. him, to have 
beam by Nature. deſigned, for Action; and 
thats is, ſearce any; a ſo: la N Diſpo- 
ſmon, but muſt be doing ſomething or other; 
thoſa ka · do no Good, will be very apt to do 
Miſchief and as; the Publick is oblig d: to 
pravont the one, ſo they have a, juſt Right 
to axpeſqt and demand: the other, at the Hands 


| of. ſuch who live under their Pxotection. 


Liberty; Which is only a Security; from Op- 
preſſion, can never be pleaded in Defence 
of Diſorder.; ſuch an Independency would 
in effect diſſolve the Bonds. of Society, and 
make the. wildeſt. Deſerts, and the moſt ob- 
ſcurs Retreats, preferable - to the, Vncaſineſs 
and. Hazards of a populous Community. All 
Countries, and. more gſpecially trading Coun - 
tries, awe their very Being to the Number of 
uſoful Hands they can employ; and. as Luxury 
ſets Men above their Buſineſs, ſo Idleneſs makes 


ben nean and Gelpente, fit only to diſcou- 
rage 
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rage the Diligent, and find Work. for Ar: 


4 


ecutioner. If Princes, would, give them-. 


ſelyes the Trouble to, look into the Hiſtory of 
their own, and other Nations, they would, 


quickly fee, that, Seditions and Tumults, are 
the Effects of Prodigality, Lazineſs and, Inſo-, 
lencez, thoſe Who buſy themſelves in ſome. 
uſeful Calling, have neither Leiſure nor In- 
clination to be factious and turbulent, they 


enn only loſe. in a ſhort time what they 


have. been long acquiring, and no Man was 
ever mad enough to be willing to riſque a 
quiet and growing Subſtance af his own, 


the Uncertaintics of a Scramble, to gra- 


tify the Paſſions, Diſcontents,, and Ambition 
of others, | The Peace, as well as Wealth, © 
a Kingdom, both equally depend on gooc 
Orders being preſerved: in it. And that Mi- 
niſter ſeryes his Maſter as ill as his Country, 
who is weak enough to frame Schemes of 
Greatneſs to the former, by corrupting, and 
1 enervating and weakening, the 


Tus Truth indeed is, that all ſuch Me- 
thods of Goyernment are rather the Reſources 
of the Unworthy, than the Reſult of any 
wiſe or delibcrate Reſolutions: A Man may 
have great Ambition, as well as great Ava- 
rice, with. very little Capacity; and it is gene- 
rally a Mark of; a little Genius to over- rate 


his 
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his own Worth: If then ſuch a Kan mould 
happen to get into Play, he will aim at every 
thing; but as he has not the proper Talents, 


_ he 3 5 make amends for them by others of 
a lower Kind. He muſt gain thoſe who can 
help him, and keep out by any Means thoſe 
Ph deſerve better than himſelf; in ſhort, hne 
muſt ſtick at nothing to carry his Point. Thus, 
What he has acquired by one ill Artifice, he 
muſt ſupport by a thouſand, till the Power 
he at firſt deſired out of Wantonneſs, becomes 
neceffaty for his Preſervation; and then his 


Buſineſs is to ſtand his Ground at any rate, 


and the Maſter who employ d, and the Coun- 


920 ho paid him, muſt: expect to be ſacri- 
cd Alike, whenever it ſhall be his Intercſt 


to ruin one or both of chem, Mott it may 20 


ney to his own Security. 
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enough that Fortune, (to ſhe her great 
Power in all human Affairs) ſince ſhe cannot 
make a Fool a wiſe Man, has however taken 


care to give him ſo much Succeſs, that he 
may paſs for wiſe, at leaſt in the Opinion of 
the World. This is what occaſions ſo much 


wrong Reaſoning amongſt us. Men are apt 


to judge in the groſs, without giving them- 


| ſelves the Trouble of a nice Enquiry z and ſo, 
if the Event has been lucky, the Counſels 
are applauded of TONE" without examining 
* 
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mad Attempt to paſs a great River in the 


Sight of an Army, above tri 1 5 — 
y the Deſertion 


of his own; and the latter, | 
of his Legions, when they found they were 
to be employ d in the ruining of their Coun- 


try; what would have been ſaid, but that 


one died the Death of a Fool, and the other 
of a Traitor? And ſuch would then have been 


the Characters of our two greateſt. TRIO 


of Antiquity, | is 


Ir becomes, therefore, neceiliey to walls a 
little more narrowly into the Behaviour ot 


thoſe Perſons, Who have had the Government 


of States committed to their Care, that we 
may be better able to diſcern, how well they 
may have deſerved that Truſt, whether the 
Succeſsful have been always wiſe and good, 

and whether thoſe that have miſcarried, have 
been weak and wicked Men, or whether the 
direct contrary, has not been moſt common. y 
the Caſe, 


InzzeD not go ſo far backwards as the an- 
cient Governments of the Greeks, Perſians, 


| &c, Thoſe, who for want of Leiſure or Lan- 
© guages, haye not an Opportunity of conſult- 

| lng 6 the: admirable Writers, from whom the 
Accounts 
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any farther, Had Alexander and Ceſar been 
deſtroyed, at their firſt ſetting out, on their 
romantick Expeditions; the former in his 


— — —— . FEE ES 


| Ain of them are taken, 
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may find them in 
Rallins judicious Collections of old Hiftory, j 
with many very juſt and honeſt, and conſe- 
quently valuable Obſervations and Reflections 


cf his own: I hall therefore oonſine myſelf to 


later Times, here there may be found Inſtances 
enough, to confirm and illuſtrate all thoſe ne- 
ceſſary Truths, which, by the Artifices of 
Knaves, and the Inadvertency of Fools, have 
been ſo darkened, miſrepreſented, and con- 


| founded, astobe almoſt loft, tho' theWell-be- 


ing of the World does fo plainly depend upon 
the Knowledge and Practice of them. 2 


Ir ſhould not (one would imagine) be ne- 


ceſſary, ſo much as to mention a Maxim, ſo 


undeniable, as that the End and Deſign of all 
Government, muſt have been the Benefit of 
the whole People, if the mean Flatteries of 
many worthlelb, tho' learned Men, had not 


| 4 this Doctrine in a manner proble- 


matical, in order to enable the Few to op- 
preſs and tyrannize over the Many. Without 
entering into nice and dark Diſquiſitions of 
the earlieſt Beginnings of thoſe Nations, 


which, upon the Decay of the Roman Em- 
pire, found Means of cftabliſhing themſelves, 


and have continued to flouriſh down to our 
reſent Times; ſo far ſeems very clear, that 


their firſt Chiefs were Men choſen, rather as 
Leaders and Generals than, as Officers of 


State, 


State, Grandeut, and Opulence amongſt 
them: Their Circumſtances made War, in a 
manner, their principal Occupation; for when 


their old Mafters by a long Series of bad Em- 


perots, and corrupt Miniſffers, were become fo 
degenerate, as not to be able to maintain their 
ancient Dignity and Power, the tributary Pro- 


vinces were left of courſe to defend them- 


' ſelves in the beſt manner they could, from 


the Irruptions of Strangers, and the Robberies 


and Invaſions of their Neighbours. Such 
Sort of Magiſtrates thus choſen, were Clovis 


amongſt the Franks ; Vortiger amongſt the 


Britons; and each of the ſeveral —_— 


Colonies which firſt ravag d, and afterwards 
poſſeſs d themſelves of the beſt Part of Spain, 


made their Princes or Generals by Election in 
the ſame manner; which is more than ſuffici- 
ent to convince any reaſonable Man, what was 


the true Origin and Intent of kingly Power. 


But if any are ſtill willing to believe it of 
divine Extraction, and that it fell down, 
like the Statue of the great Diana, imme- 


diately from the Throne of Jupiter, they 


have my Conſent, and I leave them to their 
Superſtition z not unlike that I have ſome- 


where read of a People, I think in the In- 


dies, who uſed zealouſly to throw themſelves 
under the Wheels of the Chariot of their 
heavy Idol, and were proud of being cruſh'd 
to Pieces by it. ff | oy Wy RT 
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1 l ING, therefore, for granted, that all 
Governments were originally ſet; up for the 
Preſervation of Order, the Puniſhment of In- 
juſtice,. and the Security and Encouragement 
of the honeſt, 1 N and uſeful Mem- 
bers, of Socicty; we muſt frame our Judg- 
ments of the Merits of thoſe Perſons, who 
have been truſted with Power, according as 
they. have more or leſs employ d it, in the 
procuring thoſe good Purpoſes, for which it 
was given them. That publick Good is al- 
ways the Pretence, 7 og to be a ſure Sign, 
it is look d upon as their Duty to take care of it, 
cyen by themſelves; but that Paſſions and 
Intereſt ſo. often prevail, is, in a good mea 
ſure, owing to the natural Inſolence of Au- 
thority on the one hand, and the common 
Flattery and Servileneſs of Dependency on the 


other; for as the former is the Source of all 


bad Adminiſtration, ſo the latter wut con- 
tribute to Arent and maintain it. 


U QU E adeone times, quem tu facis inf 
timendum ? ſays Lucan; andatruer Thing he 
could not have ſaid ; for ſurely, no Governors 
would ever have ventur d to oppreſs or plunder 
their Subjects, if they had not firſt found, 

they could blind them by ſuperſtitious Fears, 
divide them among themſelves by party Quar- 
rels, or corrupt one Side to betray the 
other; and thus make them the . of 
| "+, JEU 


any one, the leaſt; verſed in the Characters o 


their own Deſtruction, by a voluntary hold- 
ing out their Necks to receive a Yoke, — 
could otherwiſe never have been put 


them. That all Nations, who have loſt t 
Liberties, have loſt them by ſome of — 
Means, is unneceſſary to be provd; ſince 
Hiſtory is ſo full of the Examples of it and 


Mankind, can caſily account to himſelf, in 
what manner it may be done. 1 myſelf res 

member once to have heard a Man of Qua- 
lity, and, in other reſpects, of a good Under- 
ſtanding, declare, at a Time when the Vio- 
lence of contending Factions ran pretty high, 


that tho he had a very ill Opinion of the 
ing up of ſtanding Armies, in Time of Peace, 


and in a free Country, yet he would confent 


to the coming in, even of an Army of o- 
reigners, rather than fee himſelf and his 
Friends at the Mercy of a Set of Men, whom 


he had no other Reaſon to fear, than as he 


was conſcious of their having been too much 
provoked by a Series of great and unjuſtifiable 
Severity. Tis no Wonder then, that bad 


Princes and bad Miniſters: have found ſo am- 


ple a Field to exerciſe their Talents in, ſince 
there cannot well be a greater Encourage» 
ment to Knaves than to know they have to 
do with Fools, who will ſuffer themſelves to 


be cajol'd,- frighten d, or brib'd out of Privi- 


leges, upon which their hole Seeurity de- 


pends;” 
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pends, and which alone diftimguiſh them 


— the Cattle in their Paſtures, which are 
ſold, fleec d, or put to Death, at the Will 


of their Owners. It will, I believe; be found 


a never - failing Truth, chat no powerful State 


ever did or could loſe their Liberty, whilſt 
they deſerved to keep it. A weak Prince 
may perhaps vainly deſire to be abſol ute, 
and an ill Miniſter may poſſibly ſec Occaſion, 
for his own Intereſt or Safety, to endeayour 


to make him ſo; and a few Mercenaries 
without Merit, or Fortune, may baſely con- 


tribute the little Aſſiſtance they can give, to 

the carrying on this noble Project. But 
what is all that to the Body of a Nation, 
who muft be the moſt deſpicably ſtupid of 
all Fools, if they cannot ſee thro ſuch ſhal- 
low Schemes; and the moſt abject of all 


Cowards, if they ſuffer them to be put in 


Execution, when once they have diſcover'd 


them, - Standing Armies I know are the 


worthy Tools of theſe Builders-up of Tyran- 
ny; but of what Men muſt this Army be 


compoſed, when raiſed, how paid and main- 
tain d, without the Conſent, Knowledge, or 
Contributions of the Publick? Will Natives, 


who have taſted the Sweets of living under 


a limited Government, lend their Hands to 
the deſtroying it? Or, if a ſufficient Number of 


the poorer Sort, could _ ible of ſuch a 


8261 Piece of Treachery to themſelves; would 


the 
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ever they ſhall have the Misfortune of ſeeing the 


\ 
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the major, much the major and more ſubltan+ · 
tial Part, look on tamely, whilſt they were be- 


fore their Eyes levied, difciplin'd; and arm d; 


much leſs contribute to the Expence af it, os 
let a Mob * of tawdry Ragamuffins no brayer 
than other common Highwaymen, or Nobbers, 
and (if they are capable of ſuch a Parricide) 
much leſt honeſt than the Worſt of thoſe, 


5 be eſtabliſned amongſt them, quarter d upon 
them, and inſult over them? Na ſurely, whilf 
there is one Grain of Senſe, Courage, or Ho- 

neſty left amongſt them: But whenever a great 
People comes to be deſtitute of theſe three Qua- 

lities, theymuſt, theycannot but be Slaves, Slaves 


tothe meaneſt of their own Slaves, more when- 


Families of their moſt illuſtrious Task-maſters 


extinct among them: Such was the Caſe of the 


Romans in the Declenſion of their Empire, and 


ſuch will be the Caſe of all States, when they hap- 


pen to fall into the like Circumſtances. Ma- 


ny Things muſt concur and contribute to the 


* This is not to be underſtood of thoſe regular Troops 


. 


which are neceſſary for the Defence of each Country, ac- 


cording as their Situations, Extent of Frontiers, or other par- 


ticular Circumſtances may require; but of thofe Armies 


which are kept up to maintain and ſupport Oppreſſion and 


Tyranny, ſuch as were the Pr#torian Bands, (in the Times of 
the Cæſars at Rome) who made and murder'd Emperors, and 


ſer the very Empire up at Auction to the higheſt Bidder; and 
Oliver CromwelPs Soldiers, who lock d up the Doors of the 


Parliament · houſe, and deſtroy d that Commonwealth they 


had ſo lately eſtabliſhd themſelves. e 
5 * bringing 
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bringing a Nation into ſuch an unhappy Con- 
dition; the Ambition and Avarice of their 
Princes or Miniſters, a Want of Execution, 
or at leaſt a partial Execution of the Laws, 


the Violence of contending Factions ſo long 


rivalling each other, till they at laſt become 
deſperate enough to ſacrifice all to their Rage 
and Madneſs; but chiefly the univerſal Depra- 
vation of Manners, and total Degeneracy of 
a People. And this laſt is but the natural Ef- 
fect of the Evils before- mentioned. Bad De- 

ſigns can never be carried on but by bad Inſtru- 
ments, and in order to have enough of them, 


Luxury muſt be introduced, Corruption encou- 


raged, and Rogueries connivd at, which is juſt 
the Reverſe of what is the Duty, and ought to 
de _ + "em of all Governors, . 


| B UT as Rellections of this Kind would be 
endleſß, it is Time to illuſtrate them, by giving 
ſome Inſtances of the ill Effects of bad Ad- 
miniſtrations; to ſhew whence they ariſe, how 
they are commonly ſupported, and how hard 
a Matter it is to get rid of them. I will 
begin with that remarkable Ara of the 
Spaniſh Hiſtory, when John 1I, came to the 
| Throne of Caſtile very young, upon the 
Death of his Father Henry, who met with the 
' Uſua] Fate, which generally attends all good 


2 Princes, that is, to be, allow'd but a ſhort 


Reign. After . the deceaſed King's 
| | = _:'- 
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eſpecially ſo, after the Death of Ferdinand, 
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Brother, had, with uncommon Generoſity, 
refuſed the Offer that was made him of the 


Crown, he undertook the — in Con- 
junction with Catharine the Queen - Mother: 


ut that was ſoon alter d by his being elected 


King of Arragon, in a Manner very unuſual, 


but, as it prov'd, a very wiſe one, ſince it 
did a Piece of Juſtice to ſuperior Merit, in- 


ſtead of ſacrificing the Nation to the Intereſt 
of Ambition or Avarice, which is the com- 
mon Method in ſuch Caſes. By this Means, 
however, very unfortunately both for Prince 
and People of Caſtile, the Queen Mother be- 
came, in a manner, ſole Regent; but more 


the new King of Arragon, which happened 


not long aſterwards. The Conſequence was 


natural, an intriguing, voluptuous, effemi- 
nate Court; the King brought up in Igno- 


rance, Idleneſs and Luxury, in order to make 
him unfit for Buſineſs, and that ſo the Power 


might continue, by a ſort of Neceſſity, in 


the Hands of the Queen; which is a common 


little Artifice of the Sex, who are always 


more fond of governing, the leſs capable 


they are of it. However, ſhe did not live 


to enjoy long that Authority, tho ſhe had 
ſacrificd her Son's and the Kingdom's Wel- 


fare for the Securing of it to herſelf. She 


died, ſays Mariana, of having indulgd her 
Appetites too much in Eating and Drinking, 
F 3 CR 
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eſpecially the latter, which was the leſb to be 
wonder'd at, as ſhe was an Znglih Woman. 
Her Character, is that of Simplicity, Openneſs, 
and a kind of good Nature near akin to Fol- 
ly z by which ſhe became the Property of little, 
obſcure, and intereſted People about her, by 
whom ſhe was generally led, which way they 
Pleaſed, as the ſame Author welle us. 


'T1s no Wonder, that the Reign of a Prince 
5 educated, ſhould be a perpetual Scene of 
Diforder and Confuſton, and that a Regency 
fhould be ſtruggled for, with ſome Warmth, 


When it was like to laſt as long as the Life of 


the Sovereign. The Archbiſhop of Toledo 


was firſt at the Head of Affairs, but he be- 


hav d ſo haughtily, that the Grandees declared 


the King of Age, in order to get into a Share 
of the Adminiſtration. Not long after, the two 


Brothers, Joum and Henry, Sons of Ferdi- 
namd the late King of Arragon, engaged in 
thoſe Diſputes, which run very high, till at 
length Henry, the younger Brother, by a Sur- 
Prize got the King into his Hands, and conſe- 
quently the whole Power was his, whilſt he 
could keep him: which was not long; for 
Alvarez de Luna had artfully contrived 
and effected his Eſcape, under Pretence of 
Hunting. As this great Favourite, after he 
had poſſeſſed himſelf of the Royal Authority, 
Nun it higher, and Preſerved it longer, (not- 
| withitanding 
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withſtanding the, almoſt, continual Cabals and 
Conſpiracles againſt him) than moſt other rule- 
ing Miniſters, have had the Skill or Luck to 
do; it will not be improper, to conſider his 
Character a little more particularly. 2 
riama deſcribes him as a Man, who roſe from 
ſmall Beginnings to an immenſe Fortune, but 
was deſtroyed by his own unreaſonable Am- 
bition: He had (ſays he) both bad and good 
Qualities in his Compoſition; but which of 
the two predominated, was after wards ſhewn 
by the Event; his Parts were lively, his Judg- 
ment ſagacious; he expreſſed himſelf well, and 
was a witty Companion; but then he was 
extremely crafty, bold, proud, and falſe; he 
grew to have a great Contempt for the reſt of 
Mankind, the uſual Failing of Court Favour- 
_ and-the Oppoſition he met with ſo far 
pened his ill Humour, that he became as 
mii ——— ſanguinary, asa provoked wild 
Beaſt, let looſe from his Den; and depend- 
ing upon the ſame good Fortune he had for- 
merly enjoyed uninterrupted, he cared not to 
what exorbitant Exceſſes he was carried in We 
gratifying His eee * his Enemies. 


| FROM ſuch an Adeount of the Minifter, it 

is not wonderful to find his Adminiſtration 
attonded with great Murmurings, Caballings, 
and even frequent Inſurre&ions z and tho for 
ny" m of the People he had been delivered 
EL, from 
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from Dangers that would have-not . terri - 
fied, but even undone, many a much wiſer and 
worthier Man than he appeared to be; yct at | 
laſt he was fell'd to the Gtound on a ſudden, ' 
at a Time when he leaſt feared it, and by a 
Hand whence he leaſt. expected it. The ſame 
_ Weakneſs in the King, which firſt gave Riſe 
to his Favour, and then continued his Power 
in ſpite of all Oppoſition how juſtifiable ſoever, 
was what at length occaſioned his Ruin. The | 
Queen whom he had almoſt married his Maſter 
to, without ſo much as acquainting him with 
it, till the Ceremony of the Nuptials was 
to be performed; that very Queen he had 
choſen out, in order to ſerve ſome political 
Turns of his own, grew quickly tired of his 
inſolent Behaviour, and found Means to ſpi- 
rit up the King to conſent firſt to his Impriſon- 
ment, and next to his Execution; a thing he 
would never have dared ſo much as to have 
thought of, had it not been artfully concerted 
and brought about to his Hand. So abſolute 
had been the Sway of this Fayourite, his Ma- 
ſter did not venture to ſtir out of his Palace, 
nor change his very Cloaths, without his Pri- 
vity and Conſent. Tis eaſy then to imagine, 
Mi the pu _ Affairs were — the 
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gent without: * "or he had — to en — 
within; 4 
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within: So that his Government was a Series 
of a Kind of Jobb - work, where all begun 
and ended in himſelf; no Views for the 
Prince's Service, or the People's Benefit; but 
all centred in one ſingle Point, that he might 
continue for Life, uncontrouled in the exor- 
bitant Authority he exerciſed over both King 
and Kingdom, without any Regard to the 
Troubles it occaſioned, the civil Wars it ſhould 
cauſe, and the Ruin it might naturally bring 
upon both in the End. An odd Effect this of 
Power upon ſome Men ; when once they have 
taſted of it, they cannot bear the Thoughts of 
ever parting with it again! No Fatigues, no 
Hazards, no Obloquy, no Oppoſition, nor 
even the Decays of old Age itſelf, can make 
them quit their Hold, - till they are forcedaway 
by the Stroke of a'violent Death, which they 
he. ora naturalone, which, with all 
els 2 enen neither prevent nor . 


8 On K would: have imagined, that after a 
Reign ſo remarkably unquiet and turbulent, 
thro the great Abuſe of Power in the Hands 
of — the next, at leaſt, might have 
been clear of that Evil: But it happened to be 
quite the Reverſe; Henry, ſurnamed the In- 
potent, was as fond of his Minions, as ever his 
Father had been, and ſuffered, if poſſible, ſtill 
more by them: Mariana obſerves very rightly 
you this Occaſion „ that the People of — 
ſeemed 


aaa e 


ſeemed to live under an unlucky: Alpet of the 
Heavens at that time, ſince they Were always 
to be govern d by a Miniſter; theirtwoKings, 
both Father and Son, being ſo very weak as 
never to be able to go withoar: Leading-ſtrings. 
Henry ſoon raiſed his Pacheco Marquis de 
Fulena, to near as high a Pitch of Grandeur, 
as the late Conſtable Alvarez de Luna had 
been inveſted with, and was abſolutely go- 
vern'd by him in all Things; and very ill go- 
vern'd he was, as appeared by his firft Step, the 
ſending back his Queen Blanche home to Na- 
uarre with Infamy, and immediately marry- 

ing. Jeanne Siſter to A/phon/e King of Portu- 

gal. This was the Source of thoſe many great 
EVvils which diſgraced his Reign, and continued 
toperſecute (ail, even after his Death. Eve- 
ry one thought it an Hardſhip, as wellasan At- 
front upon Queen Blanche, to be divorced for 
| Barrenneſs, when it was well known to be.ow- 
ing to his own Impotence, which was no Se- 
Tret to the World; and it was looked upon as 

aà monſtrous Abſurdity to take another Wife 
in his Circumſtances. The weak Prince, 
all the while, imagined he could diſguiſe his 
Inſirmities, by pretending to great Gallantry 
with the Women of his Court; and took an- 
other pretty extraordinary Method for the ſame 
End, which was to introduce Bertrand de Cue- 
va, a handſome young Gentleman, to the 


wares s Fayour, by whoſe means, as it was 
generally 
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he eſcape 
Cueva. The reſt of his Reign was one con · 


then he always let ſlip the Advantage; but 


nad been any part ofhis Character. The Rebels 
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generally thought, and not 5 without 1 great 


Probability, ſhe had a Daughter born, who 
Vas afterwards the innocent Occaſion of great 


Diſturbances to the Kingdom, as well as Un- 
happineſs ro herſelf. The King ſeemsro have 
been full as fond of Bertrand, as the Queen 


could have been; for he was always loading 


him with Honours and Poſts, which failed hot 
to diſguſt the great Men, and particularly the 
Marquis de Viliena, who ſecing his Credit 


declining, contrived to raiſe an Oppoſition, 


which quickly brought Henry into inextrica- 
ble Difficulties, and Difficulties too, which 
were attended with the utmoſt Degree of In- 


dignity and Contempt. He had very near 


been ſurpriſed in his Palace by the revolted 
'Grandees, and it was with no:ſmall Difficulty 
d, with his darling and ſecond Self, 


tinued Scene of Confuſion z open War was 
declar d; ſometimes he was the ſtrongeſt, and 


oftener the Conſpirators had the better, and 
then he was forced to run away from them, and 
treat with their Embaſſador Villena, who 
always impoſed upon him, and who was one 
he ſhould never havetruſted, if common Senſe 


had the Aſſurance to ask, and the Cruelty to 


inſiſt upon, the King's diſowning his Daughte 
28 whom he had declar d, and who had 


been 
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been acknowledged as next Heir tothe Crown 
by themſelves. And they likewiſe forced him 
to deliver the Infants A/phonſe and Iſubel into 
their Hands, and then ſet them up one after 
the other againſt him. They dethron d him 
publickly in Effgie, and would probably have 
done it once more in due Form, if his Death 
had not interven'd, and ſaved him from a 
Piece of Ignominy, which his own extreme 
Folly muſt neceſſari ly haye e upon 
9820 


| FROM this ſnort Account of the two Reigns 
of Jahn and Henry, Kings of Caſtile, (which 
may very properly be call'd the Reigns of Fa- 
yourites) and the many Evils that attended 
them, there reſults this one plain Ob- 
ſervation; that the ſureſt Teſt of all Admini- 
ſtrations, muſt be to conſider whether the 
Views of them are publick and general; or 
whether they are particular and private. 
Where - ever a ſingle Miniſter governs, abſo- 
lutely, under the Name of his Maſter, they 
will for the moſt part be of the latter Kind; 
thePrince is to be flatter'd and encourag'd, and 
aſſiſted in his Follies and Vices, in order to ſe- 
cure a laſting Intereſt with him; and ſuch Per- 
ſons inuſt be put into Places of Truſt, whom 
the Miniſter can in all Caſes depend upon; and 
theſe are generally the moſt ſervile, abject, 


and worthleſs of _ Order of Men in the 
State. 
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; State. The Conſequence is evident: A Na- 
tion in ſuch an unhappy Situation, together 
with all its moſt valuable Intereſts, muſt be 


facrificed to the mean and iniquitous Projects 
of a ſingle Member of it, who endeavours to 
raiſe himſelf above all the Reſt, and is very 
probably one who leaſt deſerves ſuch a Dis 


ſtinction. 


' Tax next Inſtance I ſhall bile: is that of 
John King of Navarre and Arragon. The 
firſt of the two Kingdoms, came to him by the 


Marriage of Blanche the Queen, and the lat- 


ter in Order of Succeſſion upon the Death of 
his Brother Alphonſe. By Blanche he had a 
Son and two Daughters, the eldeſt of which 
was married to Henry the Impotent, and di- 


vorced by him as has been already mentioned; 


and the youngeſt to Gaſton de Foix. The 
Son, called the Prince of Viana, was by the 
conſtant Uſage and Cuſtom of Navarre, in- 


_ titled to ſucceed to that Crown, immediately 


upon the Demiſe of his Mother; but the Fa- 


ther was no ways inclin'd to yield it up tohim; 


ſo far from it, that the Diſpoſal of his two 
Daughters in the Manner juſt ſpoken of, was 
purely with a political Deſign, in order to 


have Neighbours ready to aſliſt, in caſe his 


Son ſhould be prevail'd upon to aſſert his 
Right; and fo be able to deprive him of it by 


Force of Arms. The Navarrois were greatly 
1 diſpleaſed 
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diſpleaſed with this Procceding, which they 
took for an Invaſion of their Rights, and a 
kind of Breach in their Conſtitution, Some of 
the moſt conſiderable Men amongſt them tried 
to prevail with the Prince to inſiſt upon the 
Privilege of his Birth- right; but he told them, 
his Duty to his Father would always keep 
him from entertaining any ſuch Thought, 
and forbid any further mention of that Matter 


to him. This Behaviour, had not the good 


Effect it ought to have had upon the King z on 


the contrary, he could not bear the reflecting 


upon his Son's undoubted Title, and that he 
himſelf ſhould only reign, as it were, by Cour- 
teſy. As he was of a rough, haughty, inflexi- 
ble Temper, this Jealouſy of Empire turned 
the Indifference he had probably before, with 
regard to his Son, into an abſolute and fixed 
Averſion to him; which was ſtill more in- 
creaſed, by his great and uncommon Merit, 
and the univerſal Admiration and Love, which 
it drew to him from the People. The Prince 
of Viana (ſays an * Hiſtorian) was born with 


all thoſe happy Talents, that could make him 


the Delight of his Subjects. It was one of his 
leaſt Commendations, to be the moſt beauti- 
ful and graceful Prince of his Time. He was, be- 


ſides that, mild, affable, valiant, generous, ſin- 


cores and of the ſtricteſt Honour : He wasa great 


Alb. 4 Veyrae Rev. D' Eſpagne. 
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Lover and Encourager of Arts and Learning: 


and had a very good Taſte in both: He wrote 
elegantly in Verſe and Proſe, and em — 
his leiſure Hours in tranſlating ſome of t 
tient Philofophersz and deſign'd to have left 

to Poſterity an Hiſtory of the Kings of Na- 
varre his Predeceſſors, of his own compoſing. 
Tis no wonder ſuch fine Qualifications, ſo 


rarely ſeen among crown d Heads, ſhould ere- 
ate Jealouſy and Envy, in a Perſon of King 


John's Chara er, which ſeems to have been 
that common one with moſt Princes, of falſe 
Ambition, Pride, and Imperiouſneſs. But 
what ſtill added Fuel to the Flame, was the 
King's ſecond Marriage to the Amirante of 
Caſtilès Daughter. As Step-mothers ſeldom 
come into any Family, but with the honeſt 


Intention of ruining it, if they can, the new 


Queen was admirably well fitted for ſuch a 
Purpoſe; beſides having a good Share of 


Beauty, ſhe had a great deal of Cunning, was 


of a very aſpiring Nature, and unreſtrain d by 


any kind of Principles, from purſuing her Ends 
by all ſorts of Means, how wicked and abo- 
minable ſoever. As ſecond Wives have genc- 


rally a great Influence over their Husbands, 


who, after having done one fooliſh thing, are 


eaſily led on to the doing a great many more; 


the Queen found it no difficult Matter, to 


thruſt herſelf into ſome Part of the Manage- 


ment of the Kingdom, and uſed it, as Women 


generally 
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A do all Power, ſo as to make bean 


obnoxious to every body: This Carriage gave 
the higheſt Diſguſt to the Nauarrois, who did 


not think — obliged to ſubmit to the 
King, and much leſs to the ill Treatment of 


a Queen, who had not the leaſt Shadow of 


4 Pretence to meddle in their Affairs, nor ſo 


much as even any juſt Claim to the Title. 


The Queen ſoon perceiy'd their Diſlike, and 


repaid it with Uſury; ſhe conceived an im · 
placable Averſion to them, and their favour- 

ite Prince, and reſolved to do; both all the 
Miſchief ſhe. could. She took not even ſo 
much as the Precaution to diſguiſe her Re- 
ſentments, but treated the Prince and the 
Grandees with the moſt open Inſolence and 


Scorn. The Conſtable de Lerin had often 
complained to him of the Unreaſonableneſs 


of ſubmitting to ſo unjuſtifiable, as well as in- 
decent an Uſage; but the Prince, who had an 
Affection for his Father, how little ſoever he 
had deſervd it of him, was ſtill for pacifick 
Meaſures, and had often prevailed upon them 
to be quiet. But the Queen ſtill perſiſting in 
her violent and raſh Behaviour, Matters came 


to ſuch an Extremity, that it was reſolved by 


the Grandees, the Prince muſt either ſet himſelf 
at their Head, and expoſtulate roundly with 
bis Father in their Behalf; or be content to 
ſee another Chief, which they ſhould be very 


much concern'd to be forced to chuſe, in his 


Kren. 
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Stead, The Prince was therefore at laſt 
forc d to repreſent to the King, that the Peo- 
bo were no longer able to endure a Stranger 
ould govern them, more abſolutely than 
any of their own native Princes were ever 
uſed to do that he hoped his Majeſty would 
conſider their juſt Grievances, and not drive 
them into Deſpair : in which Caſe he was by 
his Birth oblig'd to protect them, andſhould, 


however unwillingly, be conſtrained to under 


take ii. This Remonſtrance was extremely il 
receiv d, and ſo far from having any Regard 
to it, the King confirm'd the Queen in Her 
Authority, and took away the Sword of Con- 
ſtable from the Count de Lerin; and, in or- 
der to divide the Navarrois amongſt them- 
ſelves, he gave it to the Count of Grammont 
his Rival, and mortal Enemy. Civil Wars 


enſued, . ſeveral Battles were fought, and For- 
tune, according to her uſual Culssen, eſpouſed 


the oppreſſiye Side. The Prince of F747, 
to put an End to the Diſorders, retir 4 into 
Italy, and took Shelter under the Protection 
of his Uncle, who was at that time enjoying 


the Benefits of his new Conqueſt of Naples. 


Alphonſe loved and eſteem'd his Nephew, 
was ſenſible 6f his Worth, and intended to 
have interpoſed in his Behalf; but dying ſoon 
and its Dependencies fell to 


King ohn, and but the better enabled him 
5 complete the utter Deſtruction of his un- 
1 ui BE, fortunate 
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fortunate Son, He had no ſooner taken Poſ 


ſeſſion of his Brother's Dominions, than he 


found himſelf petitioned by all his Subjects to 


be reconciled to the Prince of Gironne, which 
was the Title of the Heir apparent of the 

Crown of Arragon: He thought it a prudent 
and popular Part to ſeem to comply with their 


Requeſt, and recciv'd him with ſome outward 


Shew of Kindneſs, when he came to wait up- 
on him at Barcelona. But this was all mere 


Outſide f. The Father, from an unnatural 


Barbarity in his Diſpoſition, hated his Son; 
the Mother - in-law both hated, feared, and 
_ reſolved to ruin him: This the Prince ſaw, 
and could not avoid ſeeing, ſince all that great 
Acceſſion of Territory had not preyail'd upon 
the hard Heart of the old King, to give up at 


length the Kingdom of Navarre, which had 


been ſo long and ſo unfairly detained. This 
was the Occaſion of his liſtening, for his own 
Security, to the Propoſals of Henry IV. of 
Caſtile; which Handle the King readily took 
hold of, and immediately laid him faſt in Pri- 
ſon, from whence nothing leſs than an uni- 
verſal Revolt of the Catala- 
leaſed him; but his Father found another 
Method then, and, ſince he durſt not take 
away the Prince's Life under a Form of 
Juſtice, he put him into his Mother-in-law's 
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Hands, under the Pretence of reſtoring him 
to the People, who let not ſlip the bleſſed 
Occaſion, but gave him a flow Poiſon, of 
which he died ſome ſmall time after at Bar- 
celonaz to the great Joy of the Queen and 


his Father, but to the univerſal Grief of 


all their Subjects. 


ONE need not, I think, much heſitate in 
condemning an Adminiſtration founded upon 
ſich viſible Iniquity, as this, I have been laſt 
ſpeaking of, was : The only Remark 1 ſhall 


therefore make, is upon the ſtrange, and, to 


us, unaccountable Methods or Myſterys of Pro- 
vidence (as one may call them) in the Diſpo- 
ſal of the Affairs of this World. King John 


of Arragon, after having wrong d, perſecuted, 


and at laſt murthered his eldeſt Son, and in 


the next Place delivered up his Daughter to a 


cruel Siſter and Brother-in-law, that ſhe might, 
from them, meet (as ſhe afterwards did) with 


the ſame Fate, dies at laſt quietly in his Bed, 
at above Fourſcore Years of Age; and his ſe- 


cond Son Ferdinand, by an odd Combination 


of Events, inherits all theſe Kingdoms, thus 
Villainouſly acquired, and at laſtunites in him» 


ſelf the whole Span;h Dominions, by an un- 
common, and, as it were, almoſt miraculous 
Series of good Fortune; for which from 
the Conduct and Characters of both the Fa- 
ther and the Son, one may well be at a Loſs 
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how to account or conceive which way they 
could have merited ſo much Favour from 


Heaven. 


'LzT us now look a little into the French 


Hiſtory, and examine the Adminiſtration of 
ſome of their Princes, by the Rule I have 


already laid down (which is, that the Views 
of all good Governors, muſt be to the pub- 


lick Advantage, and not to their own private 


Intereſts or Fancies): And here I cannot but 


_ premiſe an Obſervation of one of their beſt 


Writers, when he is ſpeaking of the Succeſſors 


of Charlemagne; Tho' they differed, ſays he, 
very much in their Conduct in other re- 


ſpects, they always agreed in one Point, 
which was, to ſubdue the People, deſtroy 


the great Men, and make their own Power as 
arbitrary and deſpotical as they could. 


CHARLEMAGNE, or Charles the Great, 
was, perhaps, the Prince, who beſt deſerved 
that Title of any one that has ever borne it: 
He had not only ſuperior Abilities and Talents, 
but he had the Greatneſs of Mind, to apply 
them rightly: It was not for the falſe Ho. 
nour of poſſeſſing great Dominions, merely 
to be abſolute and tyrannical over them, 
to drain them of their Money, and ſpill their 


beſt Blood in unneceſſary and wanton Expe- 


ditions, calculated for the mean End of making 
a N 228 


and one that made an ill Uſe of his 
to gratify his Paſſions, and ſerve his Purpoſes; 
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a Noiſe in the World, that he did the great 
Things recorded of him in Hiſtory, No: he 


had nobler, more humane Views; he aimed at 


what alone is the true Glory of a Prince, that 
is, to make his People happy under his Reign, 
and to endeavour to ſettle things upon ſo juſt, 
firm, and laſting a Foot, that his Succeſſors 


might not eaſily be able to pull down what 
he had ſo ſtrongly founded, and ſo well built 
up. He was (ſays a very judicious French Au- 


thor) a better Politician than any of thoſe 
who reign'd before, or ſince his Time. He 
went by this never- failing Maxim, that every 
Prince, who governs without a due Regard 
to the Rights and Piivileges of his Subjects, 
and attending to their Character, or conſider- 

ing their Welfare and Happineſs, without 
any Concern about what is to come after him; 
or the leaſt Deſire of raiſing to himſelf a 
Character from the 3 and good Order of 


his Government; that ſuch an one, I ſay, is 


ſo far from deſerving the Title of a good 
Prince, that he can be look d upon by Poſ- 
terity no otherwiſe than as an et ves 

ower, 


and by theſe means, did, as it were, ſeparate 
himſelf and his Intereſt from the reſt of the 
Community; and thus in Effect deſtroy it, 
by appropriating thoſe Advantages to one 
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particular Perſon, which onght to be enjoy d 


in common by them all. 


Tursz are true Politicks, and the Conſe- 
quence of Char/emagne's acting according to 
them was, (ſays the ſame Author) that he ac- 


quired the Eſteem and Good-will of his Sub- 
jets, and even of thoſe that he had conquer d; 


and lived ever free from the many Fears and 


Apprchenſions which uſually haunt and perſe- 


cute Tyrants. It is true, Charlemagne was 
quitea Stranger to the Art of ruling by Parties, 
by Force or by Violence; and unpractis d in 
the abject Methods of drawing all his Subjects 
Wealth into his own Coffers, and keeping 
them in perpetual Apprehenſion and Terror, 


that he might reign with more State, and un- 
contrould: On the contrary, he founded all his 


Glory upon a high Reputation juſtly acquir d, 
and not upon that haughty ſtiff ſort of Grand- 
eur, which ſeems to have been the utmoſt Am- 
bition of ſo many of our Monarchs. As he 


thought likewiſe, that a King could not well 


per form the Duties of his Station, without a 
good deal of Knowledge of all kinds; and tho 
he was accounted pretty early in Life one of the 
or learned Mcn of his Time, yet he conſtant- 


| Har d ſome Hours of the Night, to the very 


in Study and Reading, aftcr he had em- 
any two thirds of the Day in his military and 


civil Occupations. Such was Charlemagne, and 


9 


3 
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according to this Deſcription of him, a greater 
and a better Monarch could not well be ſet 
upon a Throne. 
Bur to ſhew how rarely ſuch Qualifica- 
tions are to be met with in Kings, we need 


only run over the ſeveral Reigns of his Suc- 
cefſors and Deſcendants. Indeed no ſooner 
were his Eyes cloſed, but his Son opened an- 
other and a very different Scene to the 


World : His Authority was quickly ſunk, and 


the Adminiſtration lodg'd in the Hands of 


Priefts, Women, and Minions. It is true, Lou- 


is le Debonnaire was not without ſome good 


ualities; he was naturally juſt and pious, but 


with ſo much Weakneſs, that he let himſelf be 


too far governed; and there was ſuch a Mix- 


ture of Superſtftion with his Piety, that it made 
him negle& the Duties of his high Calling; he 


was much fitter to have been at the Head of a 


Convent, than of a great Kingdom. Tis no 

Wonder then, to hear of civil Wars under 

ſuch Management, or that his ill Conduct 

ſhould have made him A enough 
c 


to be forced to depoſe himſelf, in order to 


prevent his being depoſed by the People. 


This was the fatal Epoque of the French 
Grandeur, the Loſs of the Empire, and the 


| Occaſion of ſeparating the large Dominions 


left by Charlemagne; ſo that what fell after- 
wards to the Share of Charles le Chauve, is 
5 64 
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pretty much the ſame as goes now by the 
Name of the Kingdom of hs The Ac 
count we have of Charles the Bald, is, that he 
was very covetous and intereſted, conſidered 
nothing but himſelf, and was the firſt who cor- 
rupted the ancient Diſcipline and Manners, 
by his ill Example, and the open Contempt 
and Diſregard he affected to ſhew to thoſe En- 
gagements and Duties, that are the Support of 
all civil Society and Order. Nothing need 
therefore be further ſaid to ſhew the ill Effects 
of ſuch an Adminiſtration, neither could any 
thing elſe be expected from it, but what fol- 
low'd, in the many Ulſurpations that divided 
and tore in Pieces the French Monarchy im- 
medlately after his Death. The Few of the 
Carlouigian Race, that next ſucceeded to the 
Crown, made ſo little and ſo « meat. Figure, 
that they well deſerve the Name of Rois 
Faineants, and only ſerved to juſtify the 
French in encouraging and adhering to the 
Ulſurpation of N Capet, who ſtept into 
the Throne upon the Death of Louis, after he 
had defeated the Claim of the next and only 
Heir, who was Son to Louis D' Outremer. 


Huus Carer found the Kingdom, as 
it were, cantoned out amongſt the great Men; 
his chief Attention therefore was to recover 
what he could of it again, in which Deſign he 

Pas follow'd by his Son Robert, and with more 
14 Ability 
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Ability and Succeſs by Louis le Gros. But the 
scheme was not brought to Perfection till the 
Reign of Philip Auguſt, who was well quali- 
fied for that Purpoſe, being a brave and enter- 

riſing Man, cautious: with, and indeed over- 
reſpectful to his Clergy, to keep them quiet; 
burt in other regards, not checked by any Scru- 

ples, when they ſtood in the way of his main 
View. He was ſo much taken up with reunite 
ing the broken Parts of his Dominions, that it 
is not to be expected he could apply himſelf to 
the good Government of them; on the con- 
trary, he found it neceſſary to keep up a great 
Number of Forces to (ſecure what he acquired, 
and was the firſt who introduced the Method of 
ſtanding Armies, no very good Friends to the 
People, however uſeful they may ſeem to beto 
the Sovereign, Leuis VIII. lived but a little 
while, but however long enough to ſhew, that 
he did not look upon the moſt ſolemn Oaths, as 
things very binding upon his Conſcience, and 
that his Zeal againſt Hereticks, aroſe rather 
from his Intereſt, than his Perſuaſion, Lewis 
IX. or St. Lewis, was full of Juſtice and De- 
votion, but wanted Capacity for governing; 


and tho he ſeem d to intend well, yet what he 


did, proved rather prejudicial to, than for the 
Service of his Country. Philip III. was an- 
other very weak Man, and Philip le Bel, who 
came after him, was one of the worſt Princes, 
as well as one of the worſt Men of his Time; 


ſo 
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ſo that in all this Race, we find but one good 
King; and that was Charles VII. He had 
been bred up in the School of Adverſity, and 
by that means got much Experience; and thus, 
tho he was not a Man of very great Abilities, 
yet an honeſt Heart, and a good Reſolution, 
carried him thro' all his Difficulties; till at 
length he re-cſtabliſh'd the Kingdom in its 
former Grandeur, and then ſet himſelf to re- 
ſtoring the good Order that had been deſtroy'd 
in the Times of Civil War and Confuſion : 

The Misfortune was, he could not do all the 
Good he intended: He ſaw very well the ill 
lities of his Son Lewis, but was not able 
to prevent his employing them, in the Ruin 
of the Kingdom, whoſe ancient Conſtitution, 
by his Craft, Artifices, and Falſhood, he found 
means of ſubverting; and then ſet up a new 
and an abſolute one of his own, which has 

been continued down ever ſince. 


ARBITRARY. Power is a thing ſo ſited to 
the corrupt and vicious Tempers of Men, that 
it is no Wonder it ſhould prove a Snare to 
them; and therefore I ſhall not enquire par- 
ticularly into the Conduct of each Reign: it 
may ſuffice in general to obſerve, that there 


have been but two 8 7 Kings ſince the 
Eſtabliſh- 


King os are here meant thoſe Princes, who have 


. a 1 for the Welfare of their People; and would 
| not 
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Eftablihment of Lewis XI's new Model, 


judice againſt it, whe 


Bo much has been faid, and by very able 


Writers, upon our Engliſb Affairs, that I ſhall | 
haye Occaſion to dwell the leſs upon them: 


Whoever has a Mind to be thoroughly in- 
form id of the Conſtitution of England, may 
read Nathanael Bacon's Hiſtorical Reflections, 


where he will find an Account of it, regularly 


deduc d from the old Saxon Time, till the 
End of Queen Elizabeth, and founded upon 
the beſt Authorities: And as to Remarks upon 
particular Reigns, many may be met with; but 


I would particularly recommend Sir Robert 
Howard's Obſervations upon Richard II. and 
the Edwards, which he concludes with a 


very judicious as well as ingenious Parallel of 


their ſeveral Adminiſtrations, I ſhall there- 
fore only take Notice here of the two Reigns 
of Henry IV. and Henry VII. As they both 


owed the Crown to their good Fortune, and 


the ill Conduct of their immediate Predeceſ- 


ſors, rather than to any Claim of Right of 


N not indulge themſelves in any Paſſions, that might bring 


them into difficult and uneaſy Circumſtances. Such was 
the Character of Lewis XII. and, in a good meaſure, of 
Henry IV. of France: And this is that Senſus Communis, 


which Juvenal ſays is ſo rarely to be found amongſt Perſons 


in high Stations. | 2 
= their 
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their own; one would for that Reaſon expect 
their Government ſhould have had an Air of 
Mildneſs and Wiſdom, as well out of Grati- 
tude to the People, who admitted them, as 
alſo the better to eſtabliſh their Thrones upon 
the good Will of their Subjects, and ſo make 
_ themſelves more eaſy in the Poſſeſſion of the 
Kingdom, and their Poſterity more ſecure of 
the ſucceeding to it after them, But this does 
nor ſeem to have been the Caſe; for as to 
Henry IV. tho', according to Mr. * Rapzn, 
« the Parliament, which was before - hand 
' & diſpoſed to do every thing he would have 
e them, made as if they heard and approved 
* his Reaſons, and declar'd him King without 
« enquiring into his Title z* yet, ſoon after 
he was crown'd, he put out a Proclamation, 
by which he founded his Title upon a Right 
of Conqueſt, Nichard's reſigning to him, and 
becauſe he was the next Heir Male: The firſt 
of which Reaſons was odious, the ſecond ridi- 
culous, and the laſt ſo notoriouſly falſe, that 


it occaſioned that Pun upon it, the Earl of 


March humourouſly enough calling him Hæ- 
res Malus. This haughty Behaviour gave great 
Offence to the People, and doubtleſs was not 
very. pleaſing to the Parliament, who could 
not with any Satisfaction ſee the King arro- 
gating that to himſelf as a Right, which was 
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in Truth a mere Gift of theirs, and ſhewed 
pretty plainly what they were to expect from a 

Monarch of their own making, who however 
reſolved not to own any Obligation to them. 
Hence aroſe great Diſaffection on one Side, 


produced frequent Diſturbances at home, and 
drew on many Inſults from abroad. 


Tux Jcotch, tho' under Robert Steward, 
a very weak Prince, invaded England twice, 
and according to Buchanan three times: 'Tis 
true, they were ſeverely handled by Pierey the 

reat Earl of Northumberland]; but this gave 

enry a further Opportunity of ſhewing his 
Want of Judgment and Temper, by quarrel- 


ing, upon a very frivolous and unjuſtifiable 


Pretence, with his great Friend and gallant 
General Northumberland, which brought him 
into new and worſe Difficulties: Out of theſe 
he was extricated by mere dint of Luck, for 
which he was much more remarkable than for 


his Prudence. The French too, according 
to their uſual artful Method of dealing with 
their Neighbours, ſent over their Embaſſador 


to England with the Propoſal of a Match, 


but in reality to pry into the State of the 
Nation; and when they diſcover d how ill the 
EKing ſtood with his Subjects, they uſed him 


accordingly, and treated him with the higheſt 
Inſolence, even to the invading and ravaging 


and no leſs Diffidence on the other, Which 
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ſent, but was all the while meanly and fool- 
iſhly negotiating with them. And it was a 
further Inſtance of the wonderful Succeſs 
which always attended this Prince, that the 
French, by the bad State of Health of their 
King Charles VI. and the. Diſpures about the 
Regency, were not able to carry further their 
ill Intention againſt him, which they had 
ſufficiently ſhewn, not only by ſetting the 
Britons upon him in the Weſt, but by a pow- 


erful Aid, which they ſent under Montmo- 
rancy to Glendour his great Enemy in WMWales; 


not to mention their underhand Attack upon 
and plundering the Je of Wight, which, 


| when the Miſchief was done, they diſown'd, 


likewiſe the Challenge the Duke of Orleans 
ſent to Henry, which he contented himſelf 
with complaining of to the Court of France, 
and anſwering with a good deal of Abuſe and 
ill Language. And altho' afterwards the 
French Broils grew ſo high, that the King 
had a very fair Opportunity of revenging him- 
ſelf upon them, and made ſome Steps towards 
it, yet it is highly probable, kisFears would have 
hindered him from performing any great Mat- 
ters, but that luckily he died about that time. 


| Ht was ſucceeded by his Son Henry v. a 
Man of another Mould, who by his Conduct, 


and invincible Courage, made himſelf 00 
Ido 
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Idol of his Subjects, and the Terror of his 


Enemies; and tho' he died very young, left 


behind him the Character of one of the greateſt 


Men that ever wore the Engliſe Crown. 


1 Hexnzy TuDo, Earl of Richmond. 
« (ſays the Hiſtorian) came to the Throne after. 


«af extraordinary manner, without any for- 


« mal Call to it, without any Demand of the 
« Crown in Parliament, who had the ſole 


* Right to diſpoſe of it, without any Publi- 
« cation of his Claim, and perhaps without 
* knowing himſelf whereon to found it.” But 


then the winning it in the Field of Battle, and 
eſpecially from a Man ſoobnoxious, as Richard 


had made himſelf by his Crimes; was what 
_ reconciled the People to him, who were not 


diſpleaſed to ſee one Uſurper deſtroy another, 
and eſpecially when they expected to change 


{ 


for the better, and could not well do it for 
the worſe : He had, beſides that, another great 
Advantage to recommend him, which was 
the being able to unite the two Families, by 
marrying Eligabeth of Tork, and ſo put an 

End to a Conteſt, that had for many Years 
made England a perpetual Scene of Blood and 
Confuſion : What had he then to do, but to 
come readily and chearfully into a Marriage 
Which he ſaw both Sides would like, and the 
_ Houſe of Tork required at his Hands, as but a 
Juſt Return for their Good-will, in inviting 


him 
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hira aver, and ſo heartily joining him AM 


he landed! Such a Method of acting would 


undoubtedly have made every thing eaſy, an 1 | 
+ would. have had. nothing to fear at Home, 


which is always the moſt, dangerous Place for 


a Prince to find Enemies in. But here, as it 


Often happens to greatPoliticians, Henry was 


too cunning3 his. Army, in the firſt Joy of 


their Victory, as is natural in ſuch Caſes, 


would. have. him immediately proclaimed 
King, and that pat into his Head a Scheme 


J% > 


of _ſctring.up his own bad Title, as the only 


good one; and determined him to treat ſo ill, 


the Wife he was obliged to marry, and her 
Friends of the Houſe of ort, who had ſerved 
him ſo well, that he loſt the Affections of 
great Numbers of his Subjeds, and by that 
Means was expoſed to many Plots and Con- 
ſpiracies, which made him often unſafe in 
his. Throne, and always uncaſy in his Mind. 

The Fear therefore of a Diſſaffection, he 
had by his own Fault drawn upon him- 
ſelf, and another worſe Paſſion of extreme 
Avatice, were, ſays thE ſame Hiſtorian, the 
diſtinguiſhing Characters of his Reign. No 
wonder then, they obſcured the Luſtre of it: 

Henry was undoubtedly a Man of Underſtand- 


; but he had the Misfortune to haye it 
— 5 on the Side of Cunning, and a ſort 


of Cunning that made him oyerlook great 
ay whilft he was purſuing little ones. 


5 
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Art be neceſſary toa it oughe cather 
to be uſed in a —— an offealive 


way z becauſe if he ſucceeds in the lattet, he 


neyet eſteem a Governor they cannot truſt, 
and when once all Eſteem is loſt, Hatred and 
Contempt will ſoon follow ;. and then there 
wants but any little Incident from abroad, to 
ory in Movement; and where that may ſtop, 
human Foreſight cannot eaſily conjeQure. The 
King ſeemed to be aware of this, and therefors 
took great Care to be at Peace with his Neigh- 
bours: Scotland he bore with, and then luted 
James their King 
and his Son, the latter of which took Effects 
and upon the Extinction of the Tudor Family, 
brought that of the Staerts into England 
As to the French, tho' he threatened them 


ſometimes, chiefly with a Dcſign of getting 
tis plain he never 
ſerioufly intended to * a War with them: 


his Subjects Money, yet 


fo far from it, that he even ſuffertd Bretagne 


to become an Acceſſion to the Crown of "7 


TS 


France, rather than run the Riſque, or be at 
the Charge, of defending it: Neither do 1 


Monſieur NRapin inſinuates, nor that he could 
fanſy he might be always ſure of obliging 
the French to deſiſt from their | 
Eneroachment; all he ſeems to have deſignd 
* — ——_ 
| P es 


with Matches for himſelf 


loſes more than he gets by it; for Subjects can 


think he was deceived in his Felfick 
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plies from the Parliament, and to A" his ; 
private Paſſions at the Expence of the Publick, 
whoſe Intereſt appears to have been no Part 
of his Concern; and indeed covetons Men; 
whether Subjects or Princes, ſeldom loo be- 
yond themſelves: for as there is ndt any one 
Affection of the Mind more violent and 4aſt: 
ing, ſo neither is there any more void of 
Feeling and Compaſſion, or more deſtructive 
of Juſtice, Humanity, and e _ Wie 
| Tu Avarice. LEES 


"FROM this banner View of "_ two ,oReigns | 
of Henry IV. and VII. there ariſes one very 
natural Reflection, and it is this; that tho no- 
thing could be more obvious or viſible,” than 
the Part both of them had to act in the Go: 
vernment of the Kingdom; yet both miſſed 
of it, and forſaking, as one may call it; the 
direct Road to their own, and their People's 
Happineſs and Glory, they with much Diffi- 
culty found: out Bye- ways, and untrodden 
Paths, full of Brakes and Briers, and not even 
without Precipices, to their own no ſmall 
Labour and Annoyance, and to the great 
Prejudice and Diſſatisfaction of their gry 


Ir we were to take: a Sdevey! of the Ad. 
miniſtrations of Republicks, or free States, 
ve ſhould, I believe, find them always better 
or worſe, according as their Bottom was 

FLY. : more 
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| more or leſs wide, as there were fewer ot 


more Checksupon the governing Part amongſt 
them: Tis true, they are not ſo liable to ſufs. 


fer by the Paſſions or Weakneſſes of particu- 


jar Perſons; but if their Conſtitutions happen 


to be Ariſtocratical, the Nobles will be apt to 
be jealous of the Commons, and perhaps op- 
preſs them, that they may-not ever think of caſt · 
ing off their Yoke, or deſire to come in for their 
Share in the Dignities or Emoluments of the 


Publick. The Commons, on the other ha 
will reſent ſuch ill Uſage and Partiality; an 


that will occaſion Heart-burnings, Seditions, 
and Inſurrections, which are reputed to be 
the uſual Inconveniences and Foibles of Com- 


monwealths: But then, this is owing to the 


ſuch Evils might. be cafily. remedied, if the 


Intereſts and Follies of Mankind would give 
ment. Who- 


them leave to make the Experi 


ever looks into the Hiſtories of the modern 


Republicks in 7raly, will find the chief Diſ- 


tyrbances that have been amongſt them, owing 


to the unjuſt Claims of ſome of their moſt 


ancient Families, who imagined the executive 
Power ſhould.” be always lodg'd in their 


Hands, and who conſcquently made a very 
vol, and er a ig Uſe. of it. 


Tn E many Dunne; Marthers, od Ba- 


alen. that for a Number of Years in- 
— 8 - teſted 


wrong Models of particular Conſtitutions; and 


too -Refleions 8 


feſted * Florent me State, werr i 
more than the Effects of a Struggle between 
be Peicads of the Houſe of Medicis,” and 
' thoſe of the Publick, labouring one to ins 
' troduce, the other to keep out, the arbitrary 
hi 


Why, 

| 1 1 make the Florenivues more 
1 and for that Reaſon forced a 
— =_ them, who keeping them 


ſi 
, the E 


at laſt, 
Maſter's Family, to be d 


iſpoſed of like Cattle, 


2 their more powerful Neighbours au 


find expedicnt or profitable to themſelves. 

In Cenneſt doo, tho they had * 
Fortune. to eſcape better than the Flprentines, 
8 were — brought to 
| ual Factions of the Grimel 
— wg refques, who dilti them- 


ſilves by the Cane Term of Gueelphes z and 


the Doriarand the Spinoles, Who took upon 


them the Name of Grbhe/jines. Doria had it 
even more chan once in his Power to have 


3 and made 


ſeveral 


ngle-Perſon: And what did all 
„ Squabblcs and Miſchiefs end 
Emperor Charles V. thought 


J mÜ5.. Ä,•à—övlæ.&!/ p wn "I 


poor, made them tame and 

ſabmiſlive, and aſter having rendered them 
thoroughly weak and deſpicable, left them 
upon the Extinction of their good 


the very Brink of 


made himſelf Maſter of his Country, by 
taking Advantage of her Diſtreſſes; but he 
Vas too genetous for fo mean an Action, and 
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ſcyeral good A e r preſerve and con- 
tinue it, which had Iike all to have been de- 
ſtxoped-at a Strode, by the Conſpiracy of rhe 
Fieſquec, who were not able to bear the 
Diminution of their Authority, they had 
ſo long been inlarging, and choſe to con- 
found every thing, or periſh in the vile Ar- 
tempt, rather than fee 2 enaa free, and them- 
ſelves kept within the due Bounds of Equalitx 
with their Compatrio Tee. 


called a: Commonwealth, are however alto- 
gether governed by the Nobles, and with a 
pretty ſlrict Hand too; and I am apt to think, 
the Freedom from domeſtick Broils, they 
have ſo generally enjoyed, conſidering the 
Form of their Government, is pretty much 

owing to the extraordinary Power, and kind 
of Inquiſition, in civil Matters, as one may 
ſtyle it, whick that terrible Council of Ten 
is armed with, in order to frighten all ſuch as 
ſhould preſume to murmur or complain. 


I uus own, I have always thought the 
Conſtitutions of the Durch and the S wi, 
to be much the beſt calculated of any, for 
Duration, as they are leſs liable to domeſtick 
Diſturbances, and conſequently more ſecure 
from the Artifices and the Ambition of their 
Neighbours: To unite ſo many diſtinct Com- 
et 7" ny. munities 
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niunities into one firm Body, (b as to „ 56lw Y 
Counſels, Purſes, and Arms, in caſe of il. 
vaſion) which they cannot break without 
Danger to each of them, and, at the fame 
time, preſerve their own Rights and Privi-- 
leges, ſcparate and inviolablè to every Pro- 
vince in Holland, and Canton in wit er. 
land, ſeems to me the Ne- plus- ultra of all 
human Sagacity, in the eſtabliſfing of a Com- 
monwealth; juſt as the old Gorbiet Models, 
when kept up to their original Purity, are 
the beſt ſort of Monarchies, Upon the whole 
Matter, all Forms of Governments, are but 
like the Cities under their Dominion, the 
Work jof Mens Hands, and, as ſuch, ſubject 
ei Ldadens of various Kinds, and after 
all, muſt _ and moulder ons; # in time, | 


TAE great Skill of Tages is few! in 
the finding'out, ſtating rightly, and guarding 
as ſtrongly as may” be, a kind of Equilibrium 
in their Conſtitutions, whiet'it is the Buſineſs 
of their Deſcendants, carefully to hand down, 
as little violated as is . 0 to their Poſte- 
rity: This can only be done by a Watehful- 

neſs to preſerve good Senſe, and good Man- 
ners, amongſt the People. If a general Cor- 
ruption, Luxury, and Immorality, ſhould grow 
up by degrees, and at laſt come to prevail, 
there is an End of all Principle, and all Or- 
der, ſo that Anarchy muſt take Place, and 


Tyranny 
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Tyranny infallibly enſue. Which of theſe: 
is the worſt, is ſcarce worth the Enquiry, 
ſince. neither of them can be lived under 
with any Safety or Comfort. How to 
guard againſt two ſuch mighty Evils, almoſt 
always productive of each other, is the 
Difficulty, Upright. Men at the Helm can 
only do it. But what Country can flatter 
themſclves with a long Succeſſion of ſuch 
Worthies? If the Torrent of Faſhion ſhould 
chance to run the other way, 'tis not likely 
ſuch Times would roduce many good Pa- 
triots; and if they did, tis ſtill leſs likely they 
would be eſteemed or employed. 5 
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HEHE OCc4 LI N gives this Definition 
>D = of Hiſtory, that it is ſome Truth, 
| 775 mixed with a good deal of Falſhood 
td Flattery; he might have added, 
Paſſion and Prejudice: For nothing can be 
more juſt, than that Obſervation of Tacitus, 
upon thoſe who write the Tranſactions of 
their own Times, that they arc apt to ſpeak 
too well of Princes in their Life times out of 
Fear, and too ill of them, when they are dead, 
out of Hatred. Thoſe who give us the Ac 
counts of Ages long ſince paſt, are therefore 
more likely to be impertial, ſince they are 
not biaſs d by any Inclinations or Averſions 
of their own. But then they alſo are liable 
to be miſled by the ſame Prejudices which affect- 
ed thoſe who went before them; and it requires 
no ſmall Share of Reflection and Judgmen 10 
81 _ 
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Character to ſo high a Pitch; ſince it is obſerv- 
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weigh and balance. the very different 


ſo to 


| Relations, which Hiſtoriais of different Coun- 


tries, give us of the ſame Tranſactions, as 
to be able to ſect. Matters in any i fair 


and Juſt Light, 


Tai E Cartbaginiant, no doubt, told their | 
own Story in another manner than the Ro- 
mans tell it for them; they leſſen'd their 
Loſſes, magnified their Adyantages, and 


juſtified their on Conduct: And as we hear 


of the Punica fides, on one Side, could 
their Hiſtorians be conſulted, we ſhould cer- 
tainly hear as much of the Roman A 
and Injuſtice, on the other, Thoſe therefore, 
who have had the good Fortune to have their 
Writings preſerv'd and handed down to Poſie · 
rity, are not a little indebted to it for the F. 


gure they make in the World, whilſt the Mer 


moirs of their Enemies are loſt, or buried in 
Oblivion. The oy ſome Circumſtances, 
diſguiſing others, and ſoftening fuch as Wri- 


ters could not well conceal, have cvidently 


contributed much to the raiſing of the Romes. 


able from their own Accounts, that they often 


took upon them to interpoſe, and give Law, 


where they had very little Pretence to do ei- 
ther but upon 


6 that Reaſon merely they ſo — 
quently alledge, of defending thoſe, who 


8 * themſelves under n Protection. We 


find 
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a Memorials of Princes in our Times, 
how natural it is, to give plauſible Colours to 
Actions, A ably unjuſtifiable, and ſuch as are 
to almoſt all Mankind: Wars of 

3 and even ſudden and treacherons 
Invalions, are generally varniſh'd over by 
Princes with the 
fending their own Rights, and revengingimagi» 
nary 0 Tho I think the late King of 
France did, ſometimes unwarily, and, in my 


Opinion, very imprudently, meution his own 


Glory, as one of the Motives of his military 
Expeditions, which was by much the worft, 
tho perhaps the only true Reaſon he oh 
have given. Hence we may judge what Mr. 
Bayle means by the Pyrebonsjm, as he calls it, 
of Hiſtory, which he often takes notice af. 
How many Princes, whoſe whole Lives have 
been little elſe, but one continued Scene of 
s, Deyaſtations, and Crucltics, have 
et boen extoll d almoſt to a Degree of Beati- 
poli ; 2 be out of Craft, or 
ſome accidental Qualms of $ 

ſtition, they have thought fe to divide 3 
olf their ill: gocten Wealth amongſt the Clergy ! 


And how many great Men, who appear to 


have had many good Qualities, and tew Fail 
inggs, are yet repreſqnted in the ald Monkiſh 

Writings, as Monſters of Injuſtice, and arbl- 
trary Power; for no other Reaſon, than for 
having perhaps ziren ſome very neceſſary 


Check 


ſpocious Appearances, of de- 


vuariouſly, and ſometimes artfully, 


Aiay on Hor oxy, | 


Check to the Encroachments and Avarice of 
Churcamen-. | 


5U LIA N. how ly ſoever wa may vba 
blam 'd for his Apoſtaſy, - -had a great deal of 
Merit; and yet, by the Chriſtians Account of 
him, one would imagine him to have been a 
Fool or a Madman *: Whereas Cloves, the 
firſt Chriſtian King of the Franks, tho' the 
moſt. unchriſtian, as well as immoral Prince, 
in many of his Actions, has been exalted by 
Hincwar, the ſanctiſed Biſhop of Rheims, 
in a high Degree; and even ſomething ſo 
groſs. as Treachery, Murther, and Uſurpa- 
tion, have in a ſhameful manner been pal- 
| liated, as if he had been executing the ſecret 
Will of the Almighty. This ſhews how ne- 
ceſlary it is to uſe Caution in the reading of 
Hiſtory; and to compare ſeveral Authors 
together, before you determine abſolutely, 
as to the Truth of what they tell you. Some, 
and indeed many Facts, they all agree in; but 
then the Motives inducjng thereto, are often 
repreſented: 
Eyery Reader of common Honeſty muſt be 
ſhock'd, when he finds C/ovis firſt inſtigating 
the Sons of his neighbouring Princes to rebel 
againſt, and betray their Fathers, with a Pro- 


» Witneſs the Story of his Behaviour at his Death, | 
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throwing his Blood into the Air, and crying Outs Fieiſti, 
Galilee, 


miſe 


kſſay on Hierolv- Ws: 


miſe of being 
then perfutiouſly taking Advantage of the 
Confuſion; to ' ſeize as well upon the very 
Dominions he promiſed,” as on the Perſons 
and Lives of thoſe whoſe Crimes he had made 
uſe of, to accompliſh his vile Purpoſes: And 


yet, when we arc gtavely told, that theſc 
—— the Means which Providence thought 
fit to uſe to puniſh thoſe Princes, and their 


Subjects, or perhaps of converting them to 
the Chriſtian Faith, how much does it take 


off from the Odiouſneſs of ſuch Villainies, 


in the Opinions of many zealous, but weak 
People! I have therefore ſometimes thought 
aKey as much wanting in Hiſtory, as in Fa- 


tire; ſince there is frequently but too little 


Difference between them; and that it would 
be proper always to begin with an Account 


of the Hiſtorian himſelf, to be the better able 


to judge how far he is to be credited; where 


he may be ſuppoſed to be impartial; and 
where his Zeal for his Countrymen, his Re- 
ligion, or his Intereſt; may have inclin'd him 
to one Side, in Prejudice of the other. A 
ſmall Deviation, in the Manner of relating a 
Story, may very much affect the Characters 
of the Actors in it: Some Things may be im- 
to Miſtake or Weakneſs, which per- 


aps might be occaſioned by Faults of a 


much worſe Nature; and others again may 
- Py d into the moſt enormous Crimes, 
which 


placed in their Thrones ;' and 


| 


; 
1 
| 


nor always an unſucceſsful way of making 


5 able, the Accounts of them. Sir 
wy 
the faireſt Colours, to make him the Hero 


of his Performance: He is not content with 
celebrating his military Merit, but he would 
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which poſſibly might ariſe from much mdte 
pardonable Motives, were it not for the 
falſe Colours, which Envy, Hatred, or in- 
tereſted Flattery, have e thrown 


| upon them. 


Ar IN. takes nth ri 
chat the Houſes of Tork and er — 
been treated by the Hiſtorians of tho 2 Times 


either well or ill juſt as one or other of thoſe = 
two contending Families prevaitd; and, as 


if there was an equal Meanneſs of thinking in 
thoſe whoſe Actions are recorded, as in thoſe 
who record them, it is not an unc. 


Court to a living Monarch, to leſſen, at — 


and often even to abuſe, his Predecefibes; 
Hay, not only Intereſt and Paſſions, bur ne, | 
times an odd fort of Vanity, has taken Delight 
in brightening up of bad Characters, in order 


to n the better, and render more agree 


in his Introduction to the lüdory 
ngland, ſeems to have pleasd himſelf 
g out William the Corqueror-in 


have us believe him to have been a good 


Prince too; a Commendation he little de- 
ſerves to have had from any ENU WO. 
. 1 
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Mr. Buck has gone ſtill further; for he not 
only makes his Richard the Third a virtuous, 
13 very handſome Man, and, indeed, was 


cqually right in both ;. 7 the one might, 
with as much Juſtice, be allowed him, as the 
other. I look upon my Lord Herbert's Life 


of Henry the Eighth, to be a fine Fiece; 


there you have great Judgment and $pirir, | 


as well as great Fairneſs and Candour; no 


' Panegyrick, nor Satire, but every thing re- 
preſented with Truth and Decency ;/ and is the 
beſt Model for all thoſe, who would under- 


take the fame Province. 


4 þ 


* our own Semmel düse Country's 2 
vile Man is in Danger of becoming a down- 
right Infidel,” in point of Hiſtory, whom 
to follow, or what to believe, when ſcarce 
any two Writers agree. Papiſt and Proteſtant, 
Chirchman and Fanatick, Whig and Tory, 


all furious in Defence of their ſeveral Opi- 


nions or private Intereſts, and frequently both 
mix d together ; what Confuſi. 1 muſt ſuch 


prejudicd People make upon Paper! It is no 


Wonder then, that Foreigners ſo often com- 


plain of the Difficulty of underſtanding our 


(Engl 4% Affairs; thoſe of em, who live but a 


little time amongſt us, are not thoroughly 
enough informed; and thoſe, who have liv'd 
longer here, inſenſibly engage themſelves on 


one Side or _ — become Parties, be- 
1 1 
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fare they are perhaps aware of it. The Friend · 
ſmips they may have contracted, the Acquaint . 
- ances they may have, and the Company they 
keep, will biaſs them by degrees, tho they 
ſhould have no farther Views; and if to this 
fhould happen to be added any Employments, 
or other Engagements, they will then be ac- 
cuſtom d to hear, and conſequently apt to 
ſpeak, the Language of Faction, and ſo will 
of courſe inliſt under it. If one ſhould ſay, 
that Follies were catching, tho it ſounds a 
little oddly, perhaps it might not be the leſs. 
true. There is a ſort of Mimickry, which 
is, as it were, natural to Mankind; thus to 
praiſe and to condemn are ſometimes faſhion- 
able and both have been often done to the, 
fame Perſon, at different times, with equal: 
Fury and Injuſtice. I remember a- Man, of 
Quality ſo popular in the Country where he. 
liv'd, that the Mob would make every body 
drink his Health; and upon their Knees too, 
under Pain of a good Cudgelling; it is true, 
this coſt him the beſt; Part of his Eſtate, and: 
when from thence, and ſome accidental Rea · 
ſons, it became neceſſary for him to retrench, 
his Merit and his Drink ended together, and 
he and his Health were thought of no more: 
Such is the World, ſuch it has alwayͤs 
been, and ſuch, there is no doubt, it will al- 
ways be. But to return: Iam afraid, Foreign- 
ers will aways beat a Loſs to 1 a true No- 
tion 


Eſfſay on HIs Tour ting 
tion of our Hiſtory : : Whichever Side they ſhall 
happen to believe, they will probably dowrong 
tothe oppoſite ʒſince they give ſo little Quarter 
to one another, that he, who is a Man of Ho- 


nour and Worth with one Writer, is 
rally a Knave or a Fool with his Antagoniſt, | 


To judge thin of Mens Characters by their 
Actions, would be (one would think) the 
ſafeſt way; but how often are even theſe 
Actions miſtepreſented, or ſet out in a diſad · 
vantageous Light, Which is much the ſame! 
How ſhall any Forcigner imagine, that 
a Perſon of Figure, who is giving an Ac- 
count of Affairs in his own Times, would 
venture to aſſert notorious Falſhoods, as if 
they were undiſputed Truths? Will it enter 
into his Head to conceive, that there is no- 
thing ſo abſurd but what a Party will give 
Credit to, when it comes to them ftamp'd 
with the Authority of one of their own Lead- 
ers, who ſays it, merely, perhaps, to gratify 
an old Grudge, and his revengeful unforgiv-· 
ing Temper? And yet without a Foreigners 
knowing this to be the Caſe, tis almoſt impoſ- 
ſible to avoid being miſled. Let any one read 
my Lord Clarendons Hiſtory of the Civil Wars, 
Which is certainly a noble Performance (allow- 
ing for the Wordineſs and great Length of 
Sentences, which ſeems to have been the reign- 
ing — in his Time); and when he has been 
; — FI convinc'd 
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convine d of the Juſtice of that Cauſe the 
Chancellor eſpouſes, let him then turn over 
Whitlock's and Ludlow's Memoirs, and judge, 
whether both can be true; and yet, however 
oppoſite, they are Accounts of the fame Tranſ- 

actions, deliver d by Men of great Rank and 
Abilitys, concern d in them perſonally, and 
who cou d not therefore be well ignorant of 
the Truth of what they related. For this Rea- 
ſon it is, that a good Hiſtory of our own Coun- 
try is ſcarce ever to be expected, ſince an Eng lib 
Man, who ſhould write it, can hardly keep 
clear of ſuch Prejudices, as are apt to biaſs his 


udgment, and make him lean always to one 


Side; and then he becomes but a more pompous 
ſort of Pamphleteer; ſo that whoever depends 
upon him will be deceived. How hard a mat- 
ter is it, for ſome People to look upon a Tory 
in any other Light, than as a great Admirer of 
arbitrary Power, and a Friend to Popery, and 


wooden Shoes? And others again, are as much 


ſhock d, at the Name of a hig, which they 
imagine to be but a more modeſt Term for a 
Sectary, a Commonwealth's Man, or an 
Atheiſt. Such Preventions as theſe are not a 
little ſtrengthened, by interfering Intereſts; 
and he who from general Motives is brought 
to entertain but à ſlender Opinion of another, 
will fanſy he has very good Reaſon to think 
much worſe of him, when he finds he is to 
raw on him as his Rival in Purſuit of Prefer- 
ment, 
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ment. And when once the Paſſions are ſet 
into a Ferment, tis as difficult to judge with 
Coolneſs, as it is to ſpeak with Temper, of 
ſuch whom our Prepoſſeſſions and Intereſt 
have drawn. in to conſider xt as equal Enemys 
to our Country and to ourſelves. A Man de- 
tach d from all Party-Prejudice, uninfluenc d 
by fooliſh Zeal, low Intereſt, or private Re- 
ſentments, of a clear Head, and an honeſt 
Heart, with a good Knowledge of the World, 
and a thorough Inſight into the Nature, Weak- 
neſſes, and various Turns of the human Soul; 
who writes without any Views of m—— 
or Fears: of offending ; he, and he only, is 

equal to an Undertaking of fo much Weight, 
as that of doing Juſtice to former A des and 
omg thoſe to come. 5 


ESSAY 


E N A 
Bad Diſpoſition of M IND. 


Er was a very zul Obſervation of 
1 5 Ariſotie *, That it is not blame- 
WA 8 able in any Man, to love himſelf; 
ſince it is natural for him ſo to do; 
but the Fault lies in the Exceſs of that Afﬀ- 
fection; as the covetous Man idolizes his Mo- 
ney, inſtead of having a ſuitable and proper 
Regard for it. One may therefore reaſonably 
conclude, that there is nothing more neceſ- 
fary in publick or private Life, than a due 
lc of that univerſal Paſſion, which 
we call Self- love, What the Oracle ſaid to 
the Lacedemonians, That nothing was ſo likely 
to ruin their Commonwealth as Avarice, is 
applicable to all States whatſoever: For when 
once ſuch a Temper of Mind becomes gene- 
ral, there is an End of all Wan * 


* De Opt. St. civii Lib. II. ; 
| Mankind, 


F 
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Mankind, from being uſeful Members of the 
Body Politick, ſink into a mean, ill- natur d, 


_ 7 miſch vous kind of Individuals, intent 
Only on their miſtaken Notions of private In- 
tereſt, Which they vaimly and fooliſhly; ima- 
mine, may de garried on ſeparate from, and 
n ban publick <lfare. W 


ä & REMEMBER” a notable Stying of a Gen- 
een; in a Debate upon what would be the 
moſt effectual means to reſtore the Credit of 
the Nation, which vas at that time fallen very 
low, by the honeſt Management of thoſe, 
whoſe Duty it was to have taken better Care 
of it: Every Man, ſays he, judges, in this Caſe, 
from his own: Pocket- book. His Remark ap- 
-pear'd to be but too true in the Conſequence, 
— that was probably the Reaſon of ſo little 
having been done for the common Good. 
And indeed what better things can be expected 
from Men, who, whilſt they are gravely talking 
of the Good of the Publick, mean all the while 
nothing more, than to make that ſubſervient 
1 — own Private Schemes of Wealth and 


7 n would you A0 8 me e throw up 
Place, go down and live upon my Lands, and 
breed my Sons Husbandmen, and my Daugh- 

ters Houſewives? ſaid a Member of Parliament 


to a Friend, who * preſs'd Hiftt to op- 
; 5 14 | pole 


15 


a cainlitepial ae. in 8 Honſ.of ** 
If this is not the Language, tis, Im afraid, 


the way of Thinking of many more, if not of 
moſt 1 This is, what is call d, Know- 


ing how to live in the World; and gives 
a Man a fair Title to the good Character 


of being a ſhrewd and a clever Fellow. There 
s a noted Story of Licinius, a Gaul of mean 

Extraction, who had got to be Auguſtus Cæ- 
ſar's Receiver in that Country ; — pillag'd his 
Countrymen without Mercy, and had ſo little 
Decency in his Manner of doing it, that, as it 
was the Cuſtom of thoſe; Proyinces' tq pay 
Taxes every Month, he very roundly declar'd 
the Lear to conſiſt of fourteen Months, inſtead 
of twelve, in order to extort the more Money = 
from them; and whenafterwards the Emperor 


came into thoſe Parts, this honeſt Receiver 


had the Modeſty to invite him to his Houſe; 


and, ſhewing him there all his Pomp and 


Splendor, (the Produce of his Oppreſſions) told 
him, that what he had done to obtain them, 
was purely to ſerye the Roman Empire, whoſe 
Intereſt it was, to keep theſe turbulent People 
poor, and conſequently quiet. This Artifige 
ſucceeded,” and the good Father of his Coun- + 
try took no Notice of the many Complaints, 
that had been brought againſt this publick Rob- 
ber; whoſe Impunity (ays the Hiſtorian) in- 
tail'd this good Uſage e choſe mee 
Tributarys | for the future. 4111 : 
As 
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' As1 doubt, there are but too many Lici- 
nius s in all Countrys, — there may 
be ſtill Ways found out to prevail with the 

Aaguftus's they are employ d under, to con- 
nive at their Extortions for certain wiſe Rea- 
ſons; and thus the People will always remain 
the Dupes of their own Credulity, whilſt they 
ffatter themſelves with Expectations of good 
Treatment at the Hands of thoſe, who makeit 
theit Intereſt, and conſtant Buſineſs, to e | 
and abuſe them. . 


on co No Mr is the juſt Medium bare 
Avarice and Prodigality; tis this Virtue that 
makes us good Relations, good Friends, good 
Subjects, and good Neighbours : He, who can 
bring himſelf to live within the Compaſs of 
his Fortune, is the moſt likely to be happy him- 
ſelf, and to make all others that are about him 
happy too: He is troubled wirh none of thoſe 
reſtleſs Paſſions, which make Society uneaſy, 
and Life uncomfortable: He is not perpetually 
vying with all the World, and ruining his 
Affairs, in order to outſhine every body elſe 
in Splendor and Magnificence, like the Pro- 
digal; neither is he meanly employ d, like the 
Miſer, in forming deſtructive Schemes, to en- 
ri chhimſelf at all Events, whilſt, at the ſame 
time, he looks with an invidious Eye on thoſe, 
whom he thinks richer, or, perhaps, as rich as 


Himſelf, - He is not driven to do Wrong to 
— others, 
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others, in order to ſupply either real or ima- 
ginary Wants; but is content with his own, 
without the Deſire of increaſing, or Fear of 
_ diminiſhing his Poſſeſſions: He is a.common 
Friend to Mankind, uſeful to many, and hutt- 
ful to none ; at the ſame time reaping the Be- 
nefit of his Good-nature and Humanity, by 
the general Good-will of others; and, what 
is the natural Conſequence of ſuch a Situation, 
a _ Serenity and Eaſineſs in his own 


ITIIs Virtue is as neceſſary to Princes 
as to private Men, to the greateſt and 
moſt powerful Empires, as to the moſt incon- 
ſiderable and petty Communitys: From the 
Want of it ariſe all thoſe many Diſorders, of 
which human Society complains fo: juſtly, 
and ſuffers ſo much by: For altho' the Love 
of Money is ſo very prevalent in ſome mean- 
ſpirited Creatures, as to become a kind of 
Diſtemper, like the unquenchable Thirſt of a 
Dropſy or Fever; yet in much the greater Part 
of Mankind, it ariſes from the perpetual Wants 
and Neceſſitys, they are brought into, by 


. _ «their Follys, Thoughtleſſneſs, and Extrava- 


gance, and that ſenſeleſs Imitation or Aping 
of one another, which goes by the Name of 
Faſhion, and is the only Law and Rule of 
Action, with the Majority of the World. 
How natural and reaſonable does it ſeem . | 
215; N be, 


People for what he is not? A Cheat Which 


7 2111 wy L FF 
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be, for every one to conſider himſelf in the 
Station he is placd in? and if he cannot 


25 that Station in Reality, how ridiculous 


is it for him to pretend to do it in Appear- 
ance, by endeavouring to paſs upon other 


never fails to recoil upon himſelf, ſince whilſt 
he aims to impoſe upon the Unwary, he is, in 


Truth, but laying a Scheme to ruin his own 


Affairs, and make the greateſt Part of his Life 
both wretched and contemptible! | 


How monſtrouſly abſurd, on the other 


hand, is that ſtrange Mixture of Pride and 
Meanneſ, of Prodigality and Want, which 


we ſo often find unaccountably jumbled toge- 
ther in one and the ſame Perſon? Would it 


not ſurpriſe any reaſonable Man to ſee ſo many 


Pcople born to ſmall Fortunes, who, at the 


ſame time that they arc neither furniſh'd with 


Induſtry or Senſe enough to inlarge them, in 
any fair or honourable Way, arc yct building 
fine Scats, ſetting up coftly Equipages, and 


dealing 1 in all Sorts of Magnificence for a few 
Years, in order, as one would think, to fpend 


the reſt of their Lives in a Gaol, or finiſh 
them by a Doſe or a Halter? But then, indeed, 


thoſe, who att in this manner, ſeldom refuſe 
any Methods, however infamous, to inlarge 
the Term of their miſtaken Grandeur, and put 
| * the Fvil _ as far as 8 can. The Mis 


fortune 
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fortune is, that the Number of the Proftituted 
makes it difficult to find Employment for them 
all; fo that it may require ſome Luck, as well 
as ſome Cunning, to come in for a Share of 
the Wages of Iniquity. It was humourouſly 
enough anſwer'd, by an Agent of a Perſon in 
great Buſineſs, when he was offerd the Maid- 
'enhead of a Gentleman's Conſcience, who 
had run out of his Eſtate, That it would be 
Madneſs to commit ſo unneceſlary a Sin, as 
that of debauching, any more, ſince he was 
already furniſh'd with ſo many, that he had 
farce Work enough for them all. And there- 
fore, it would be well worth the while of 
thoſe, who reſolve to be great Men in ſpite of 
Fate and Nature, to conſider, firſt, which wa 
they ſhall be able to earn the Pay of the 
Powerful, before they bring themſelves, by 
rivalling their Superiors, to be inferior to 
their Equals, and at a Loſs how to live with: | 
out the Help of a Protektion. 


Tx 18 an odd and an unlucky Clronniſhince | 
of Folly, that. it is always attended with a 
deal of Self-conceit ; neither Precept nor 
Example has the leaſt Effect upon it; info- 
much that the Ruin and Miſery of ſo many 
Coxcombs are ſo little regarded, that they 
rather ſeem to draw in, than deter, others. 
Tis ſurpriſing! tho ſo many are undone, and 
become the Jeſt and Scorn of the World = 
em 
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them, that thoſe who dally ſee theſe ill Effects 


of the Ways they themſelves are -engag'd in, 


are yet ſo infatuated with a vain Conceit of 
their own extraordinary Merit, as to fanſy they 
ſnall find out thoſe Reſources, which ſo, many. 
others have depended upon, and miſs d of. 


Theſe always ſeem to act ſo as to take care, if 


they ſnould ever happen to repent, not to do 
it, at leaſt, till tis too late to mend. There 
is a kind of Pride that is mix d with Envy, 
which has very bad Effects on the Mind of 
Man: It makes him uneaſy at the Proſperity 
of others, and willing to disbelieve or leſſen 
aà Piece of good Fortune, that has happen d 
to any of his Acquaintance: If the Evidence 
of the Fact be too ſtrong for that, then he 


breaks out into ill natur d Exclamations, of the 
unaccountable Luck of ſome People; inti- 


mating how little they deſerve what they have; 


and the next Scene is to vie, however abſurdly, 


in Splendor, ſo as to ſnew, by a falſe Appcar- 


ance, he is nowiſe inferior to them. This I 
take to be the Source of that wanton Extrava- 


gance, which has done, and is daily doing, ſo 
much Miſchief in the World. 


: To 4o ox Ocher Folks do, as much 5 
generally is, and in Truth ought to be, look d 
upon as no better than a Woman's Reaſon, is, 
notwithſtanding, a Rule of Action with the 


| *. of Mankind: People are apt to con- 
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ceive they ſhall look little in the Eyes of their | 


Neighbours, if they do not live as well as they 
do, without making Diſtinction of Condi- 


tions, Stations, or Circumſtances; for tho 


they are always ready to draw any Compari- 
ſons, which they think may contribute to raiſe 
their own Credit, they don't much care to 
ſtand the Teſt of them, where the Advantage 


is manifeſtly againſt them: © If I am not ſo. 
e rich, Lam, however, better born; if I am 
not ſo well born, I have as much Money, 


is the comfortable Way of reaſoning among 
ſuch People: And if neither of theſe be the 
Caſe, then the utmoſt Malignity of Impotence 


and Folly breaks out thus: I am reſolved 
< ſtill to ſtretch to the uttermoſt Peny, to 


< make as good a Shew as the beſt of them, 


t ſo as by that means, if by no other, I may 
7 appear to the World upon an Equality with 


e them.” This is the Language and Conduct 


of the Many; and therefore it is, that the 


Many are ſo corrupt and abandoned, and en- 


ter on vain deluſive Schemes, Which they are 


not able to carry into Execution; and then 
there remains nothing for them to do, but 


either to draw back, and be diſgracd; or 
go on, and be undone. To prevent theſe 


Evils, they fall into all Sorts of Expedlents, 
without the leaſt Regard to the Iniquity of 


any. Honour, Friendſhip, Relation, Juſtice, 


| nay, even common Humanity, are often ſacri- 
fic d, 
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fic d, purely to gratify an equally ridiculous 
and impracticable Attempt, of endeavouring 
to — thro the Courſe of Subordination, 
and ſo become ware — of ken 1 * 
| aud. Purpoſe of their eing. T6 1 


N ow that I have mana notice : of frond off * 
the bad Effects of an ill underſtood and inor- 
dinate Self-love, 1 ſhall next inquire à little 
into the Reaſons of that odd and unjuſtifiable 
Hatred, which. daily Experience ſhews us, 
ſome People entertain againſt the reſt of their 
Species. This I take to ariſe from a wrong 
Head, and a bad Heart. There are a fort af 
People in the World, who are always reaſon- 
ing, and yet never know what it is to reaſon 
rightly upon any Subject; they miſtake one 
thing for another, and never lay the Streſs in 
the proper Place: Would they appear _ | 
and make a Figure, (the common Paſhon of 
all filly, Fellows) they ſet themſelves up, by 
their own Authority, affect an inſolent over- 
bearing Air and Behaviour, and never diſco- 
ver — are diſagreeable to all Companys, till 
they happen to be kicked out of one; and 
then, inſtead of correcting their own Imper- 
tinences, they fall a railing at what they ima- 
gine ſuch in others; and will needs fanſy them- 
{elves envied, whilſt they are in Truth only 
deſpiſed and avoided. This is a Malady that 
OO well deſerve a Place in the Hoſpital of 
Incurables, 


Fncurables, ſince, if Experience cannot con- 
vince, nothing leſs than Miracle can have 
any Effect upon them. A mean and ſelfiſh 
Diſpoſition is the inſeparable Companion of 
a weak and little Mind, as a bad Heart is ever 
Attendant on a wrong Head: And this will 
be no difficult matter to account for, when 
we conſider there are few Men in the World, 
but what aim at ſome ſort of Pre-eminence 
or other: It is, indeed, very rare, that they 
pitch upon that Sort which is proper; but ſtill 
they purſue that, which either to them ſeems 
the beſt, or at leaſt, what they think they 
can moſt caſily compaſs. Thus we ſee ſome, 
who having not made the right Uſe of a good 
Education, chuſe to diſtinguiſh themſelves by 
a diſorderly Hoſpitality, at home, and in Cla- 
mours of popular Meetings abroad, exulting 
in their happy Capacity of carrying off as they 
call it, a great Quantity of Drink: Others again 
place their Eminence in as low a Taſte, and va- 

lue themſelves gravely upon the dextrous Ma- 
nagement of the Whip, and being able to vie 
with their Coachmen, or out- ride their Huntſ- 
men or whipping Boys: But the major Part, 
and eſpecially of thoſe who are growing old 
in Folly, is that Sort of People, who ſet up 
for, and ſeem to admire extremely, a kind of 

low Cunning, which conſiſts in being well 
verſed in the ſeveral Arts of deceiving and 
over- reaching. This, amongſt them, is = 

Ny | on 
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worſe and worſe; that is, they improve in their 
Inclination and Skill to do Miſchief. , Nay, ſo 
far has this Faſſion, or — Fury of Malign- 
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only true Wiſdom; and he, who can boaſt of 
the greateſt Number of ſuceeſaſul Frauds this 
way, is the Man of Figure and Merit; whilſt 
Probity, Good - nature, and even Humanity, 
are look d upon, as Marks of Simplicity and 
Weakneſs, and ſuch as render a Man unfit for 


Buſineſs, and for the more uſeful Qualifications 


ee to en him thro the World. 


5 ow Pertha of ahi: Turn of Mind are 
not only in the high. Road to, but even very 


near arrivd at, that Miſanthropy I have been 


ſpeaking of: They look upon Mankind like 


wild Beaſts, with an Eye of Appetite, and ſeem 
to be only watching the Occaſion to ſeize up- 


on, and make a Prey of them, Conſcious of 
their own ill Intentions, they are naturally jea- 
lous and wary in their Behaviour to others; 
and whenever they do affect or counterfelt a 


little Openneſs or Plainneſs of Heart, tis purely 
with an inſidious View, that they may be the 
better able to diſcover and make a P 
of the weak Side of thoſe whom they thus treat 


with an outward Shew of Frankneſs. As it is 
impoſſible but they muſt (and it would indeed 


ſeem juſt they ſhould) often meet with the like 
Dealing, and ſuffer by it; this whets and ſhar- 


pens them the more, and they grow every Day 


I 
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ancy, carried ſome Wretches, that they have 
brought themſelves at laſt ro ſuch a Habit and 
Delight in Evil, as to do Miſchief merely for 
the ſake of doing it, not only without Advan- 
tage to themſelves, but even manifeſtly againſt 
their Intereſt. This they do with 0 little 
Regard to the Cenfures of Mankind, that at 
length they become ſo obnoxious anti detefted, 
as to be totally ſhunn'd and avoided by all 
Companys; and thus have been reducd $0 the 
Neceſfiry of living in a ſullen kind of Ob- 
ſcurity, with no other Comfort left, but that 
abject one of dominecring over a few Domeſ- 
ticks, and purchaſing now-and-then a little 
mean Court and Adulation from the moſt 
bafe and ſetvile of thisrDependenes, and in- 
vereſted Followers, 


FROM this Deſcription of 1 ill. 
nturd Character, one may eaſily obſorve, 
that there muſt be full as much Folly as Vier in 
the Compoſition of it. How elſe could any) 
Man judge ſo extremely ill, as to place his 
Breat Happineſs in a Situation which is the 
very Qinteſſence of all the Miſery one can 
_ Tonceive upon Earth; that is, to live 
-of, and Tate ful to all Mankind? Such fa 
| vurnine CompleQions are not, however, ſo 
zuncommon, as it were to be wiſh'd, mince 
Almoſt every one's Experience, upon a little 
1 "RecolieRtion, Will furniſh tk: 2 
enough 
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-out the Secret of ombittering, and indeed, of 
deſtroying all theſe 'Bleſlings, by his unac- 


drought him the News of the Ruin of the 
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of them. What a flagrant Inſtance of 


405 le Morofus Þ No Man was perhaps cuer 


better {et out; in order to the Attainment 


of human Felicity; hethas Nobilicy of Bitch, 
-Ampleneſs of Eſtate, and the Sea foal gaod 


Luck of having ſuffer d as littletfrom Fortune, 
as meſt Men ever did. But then he has found 


countable and prepoſterous Temper. His Qua- 
lity makes (the Meanneſs and Sordidnels of 


his Nature, the more remarkable and odious ; 


his Wealth, at the ſame time as it is his God, 


may be vightly enough ſaid to he alſo his De- 


Tince it is perpetually adding Fuel to 


vil; 


choſe two moſt uneaſy Paſſions of - Mind, 
an entreme Fear af loſing, and an ipordinatc 


Deſire of heaping up ore aebi: And as 
to his having eſcaped moſt of thoſe Misfor- 
tunes uſually attendant -on Life; howeves 
comfortable it would have been to any other 
Man, it is not ſo him. Had Job's Meſſengers 


Families, or the Loſs of the Lives, of-his'Sons 


nnd his Daughtors, he would have felt Com- 
Placeney inſtead of Pain, and hugg d himſelf 


the more in the Thoughts of his own Immu- 
nity nor would'he have given the leaſt or the 


worſt of his own Flocks or Herds, to have re- 
covered the Poſſeſſions, or tecalled the Lives of 


-the — Sufferers, tho ſo nearly alliedzo 
1 " 


him 
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him in Blood and Intereſts: In ſhort, poſſeſs d 
of ſo many external good Things, and freed 
from ſo many evil ones, Moreſus is yet, if he 
could be ſaid to deſerve any Compaſſion, as 
great an Object of it, as perhaps ever lived in 
the World; for if univerſal Envy and IIl-will 
to others, and N Jealouſies and Ap- 
prehenſions for himſelf, are Evils; there are 
few that can boaſt ſo large a Share of them. 


l ceAN Nor, upon this Occaſion, omit men- 
tioning a Story I once heard of a Man of 
Quality, who, after he had ſquander'd away 
an Inheritance of eight or nine Thouſand a 
; Year, upon a Pack of Whores, Flatterers, and 
Hangers-on, told his onl Son, who was very 
dutifully-attending him his Death-bed, 
That he thank d God, he ſhould leave him no 
Eſtate, and was only ſorry, that he could not 

« diſpoſe of the Peerage, I might produce 
many Examples of the ſame kind, of Perſons 

that are dead, and ſome who are living, if 
it were neceſſary : But the Truth of them is 
ſo much out of Queſtion, that I am afraid 
we abound here in England with too many 

_* Proofs of this ſtrange, unaccountable, and 
monſtrous Temper; and particularly, where 
one ſhould leaſt expect to find them, amongſt 
the neareſt Relations, How many Familics 
have been hurt by it! How many undone! 
How few indeed have eſcaped, more or leſs, 

Damage 
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Damage from ſome ſuch unnaturaland wrong- 
headed Kindred! 80 that I have often thought 
it would not be amiſs to give this ſo common 
an Evil a Place in our Litanies, after Envy, 
Hatred, Malice, and, all Uncharitableneſs, 
as a Good Lora, deliver us, at the End of 


4125 AM now going ta fulfl the pro- 
= 3 EY miſe I made you, as my Opinion 
1 5 of the Converſat ion We had at 
88 C 


| Friend Mr. 5. took ſome Pains to 
ſhew the great Weaknets of Human Reaſon, 
and how little it was to be depended upon, 
ſince there were few Points cither of Divinity, 
Politicks, or indeed any other Art or Science, 
but what had been often controverted, fo as 
to make the Certainty, on either Side of the 

ueſtion, appear very doubtful and precarious. 
J think the Argument to be more plauſible 
than concluſive; for unleſs we could always 
diſtinguiſh in ſuch Debates how far Men ſpeak 
their own real Sentiments, how far they are 
led by Patty, Prejudice, or Intereſt; in ſhort, 
whether they act upon a Principle of diſco- 
vering 


— 


RF) —, where, you remember, our 
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vering Truth; or only in Compliance with 
Faſhions z; or elſe to ſhew their Parts, or to, 
defend a Cauſe, — carry on ſome particular 
or private Schemes tig a little hard to deter- 
mine agalnſt any thing good in Its own Nature, 
from the ill Us that may happen to be made 
ol it, Tho it muſt indeed. be confeſy'd, that 
there is not ſo much Certainty in the World, 
as one would wich, yet 1 e there is a 
great deal to be found, if People would ho- 
neſtly and fairly look after it. Our Paſſions 
make us often gdeccive ourſelves, and our In- 
tereſts put us upon endeavouring to impoſe. 
upon others, 'Tis true, the Motives of our 
Actions are ſeldom known to others, and. 
ſometimes not even to ourſelves; fo that in 
thoſe Controverſies which have ſervd to per- 
plex and confound Mankind, if the real 
Foundation of em were but laid open to the 
World, moſt of em muſt ccaſe; ſince it- 
would be too ſcandalous to r them — 
nin 1 


| HuMAN Reaſon, if 8 made aſe of, 
muſt ſurely be fufficient for human Purpoſes: 
To think other wiſe, would be to reflect upon 
Providence, and to ſuppoſe an Abſurdity not 
to be charged on the great Governor of the 
World. In natural Things, whatever are 
above our Reach, as undoubtedly upon a nice 
ne very many Things are, tis not neceſ- 
K 4 Eds ſary 
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ſary we ſhould know them more exactly, ſince 
they may anſwer their Intention without it: 


But this is not the Caſe in Matters of a moral 


and religious Kind; they muſt be clear and ex - 
Tuer, or „ ſerve the Ends of their 
njunction. To be obliged, under ſevere Pe- 
nalties, to act according to Laws obſcure, un- 
intelligible, or impracticable, carries ſuch an 
Idea of Injuſtice along with it, that no Pre- 
tence of abſolute Power can atone for. At 
that rate, Oppreſſion and Cruelty might bo 
ſanctified, under the Name of Authority or 
Conqueſt; and Right and Wrong muſt vary 
their Appellations, according as there might 
be Strength to defend * „en or Sx: oa = 
the other. N 


To ſay that our ae may os | 
ceive us, and that what appears to us in one 
Light, may yet in its own Nature be very 
different, or poſlibly the very Reverſe of what 
it ſeems, is only ſaying, that our Senſes are 
at beſt uſeleſs, and often deſtructive to us; and 
in ſhort, it is putting every thing into ſuch a 
State of Uncertainty, as muſt take away, in 
Effect, the Diſtinction of Good and Evil, out 


of the World. There remains, then, no other 5 


Guide of human Actions, but Reaſon; tis 
by that Men muſt judge of the ſeveral Ob- 
ligations they lie under, with regard to di- 


| yine, as well as ſocial Duries : : 'Tis what tells 
them, 
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them, that Actions, ill in their own Nature, 
can never be juſtified, hy alledging the 22 
Intention of the Perſon who does them; that 
Rage, Malice, Envy, and Revenge, can never 
be conſiſtent with Piety and Goodneſs, any 
more than plundering. and pillaging the; Sub- 
jets of a Community, can be for the Service 
or Benefit of that Community. Tis caſy to 


ſee the Motives of maintaining ſuch Paradoxes 


as theſe, and perſuading the Ignorant, (which 
are always the moſt numerqus] that they can- 
not judge of ſuch high Matters as Religion 


and Government; and that therefore they, 


* 
Pro rt 


muſt leave the Care of their Souls and Bodies 
for their Trouble. What then, ſays Mr. S 
will you not conſult a Phyſician, if you are 
ſickz or a Lawyer, if you have a Suit upon 

your Hands? Ves, ſurely, and follow, their 
Counſel too, if it ſeems rational and pru- 


dent. But if my Doctor ſhould tell me, that 0 


he muſt ſhut me up in a dark Room, Where 
nobody muſt come to me but himſelf; that 
I muſt take Whatever he gives, and do what- 
ever he bids me, without en any Que- 
ſtions; I ſhould deſire to be excuſed from ſa 
myſterious and magical an Operation. And 
believe, as weak and as credulous as Men 
are, there would be found but few, if any, 
who would conſent to put the Writings of 


their Eſtate, and leaye the whole Mauage- 
. ment 
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ment of a Cauſe, upon which their All de. 
ded, to arty Agent or Solicitor, who 

xd make it a Condition, that they ſhould. 

o out of Reach and F „and never pre- 
to enquitre into the Methods, Reaſons, | 

and Manner of his fling or them. % 


„Fern js n Doube, bat the having made 
icular Buſineſs one's Study, is a Means 
of being expert in it; but Ithinꝭ it is very caſy 
for any Man of Underſtanding, tho much 
leſs acquainted with that Buſineſs, to judge 
whether the Profeſſor of it talks like a rational 
Man, or a Fool, an honeſt Man, or a Knave. 
Whoever affects to'deal in Hocus Pocus, or 
| Legerdemain, has nò other Deſigu but to 
cheat; and thinks himſelf, by Darkneſs and 
Obſcurity, the more likely to ſucceed in 
his honeft Endeavours. It is true, and tis the 
great Misfortune of our Lives, that there arc 
Extremes on both hands; a Man may be too 
nice and captious, as well as too open and 
credulous: But this is not the Fault of our 
Reaſon; for that was given us, no doubt, to 
prevent our falling into choſe Extremes, 
which are the great Foundations of Error and 
Deluſion. To fanſy, becauſe there has been 
much Tyranny and Oppreſſion in the World, 
that therefore every Man ſhould be left to his 
own Will; and becauſe there has been too 


much Bigotry, Superſtition, and Folly, that 
there 
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there is not any fuck. thing as Religion and 
to be diſcovered, is directly contrary 


to all Reafon, and cannot conſequenily be he 

Effect of it. N is not 
reaſon himſeif out of all Principles, any more 
than to be. blinded by having the Uſe of his* 
Eyes, unteſs he miſtakes Dreams and Whim- 
ſtes for Argument, or fanſies he muſt look on 
no other Objett: vo Pri > it would 
be 4 ry are o ner in 

Nn 1 adviſe another, 9-7 
judge or ſee for himſelf, upon ſuch firange 
Surmiſes ane Preſumprions as theſe. 


. ITiscafy to diſtinguiſh derwcen thoſe, whe 
_ avit and except againſt Duties, becauſe they 
would not be bound by any; and thoſe, whe 
ate ready to ſubmit to all that bear a Face of 
Equity and Juſtice, and may reaſonably be 
fuppoſed, therefore, to be binding. What- 
ever plainly tends to the good Order and Pre- 
ſervation of Society, and conſequently muſt 
be for the Honour of the great Author of all 
Order and Society, is, no doubt, of pe 

and immutable Obligation: Without it, there 


would be nothing dut a Scene of Confuſion 
and Miſchief, which muſt quickly end in the 
Ruin of the Whole. Whoever is weak 

enough to imagine, he can be the better fot 
Schemes of this kind, has bid adieu to right 


Reaſon; and therefore, — he may pre- 
tend 


ſkble for a Man e 
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tend to, he is not, and cannot juſtly be ſkid to 
be, govern d by it, Tis an old and well ænown 
Objection of the Papiſts to, the Reformation, 
that it has let in a vaſt Number of different 
Seats in Religion, and therefore tends to the 
Prejudice of it in general: But this, however 
roundly aſſerted, yet requires ſame more ſolid 
Proof; for I doubt not, but, wpon Enquiry, 
it would be found, that there has been more 
true Piety, Virtue, and Morality, where this 
Liberty has prevaifd, than where lifeleſß 
Forms, and a dumb Sliew of outward Devo- 
tion, attended with much Pride, Grandeur, 
and perhaps, Hypocriſy, as well as Severity 
and IIl- nature, have indeed kept Men in Fear, 
and a ſeeming Compliance; whilſt probably, 
they had in their Hearts a thorough Contempt 
of, and Averſion to their Drivers, which is 
fat from ſuch a Spitit as the Goſpel injoins, 
and the general PR of Mankind. re- 
quires. | 


'THERE can be no true Religion without a 
thorough Conviction. of Mind; and this, it is 
plain, muſt be the Effect of Reaſoning : That 
ſome Religion is neceſſary to keep the World 
in Order; that ſuch a Religion _ be adapted 


to the Uſe of Society, to promote Juſtice, 
Charity, and mutual Benevolence, amongſt 
Men: Not a Religion that conſiſts in Shew, 
Ceremonies, and Forms chiefly, w which is the 
Religion 
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Religion of the Body more than of the Soul; 
but ſuch a one as reſtrains, not only the 


Actions, but the Wills of Mankind. Tis an 


eaſy thing to ſay ſo many Prayers, ſhut one's 


be: u 
| ys + Meats, | and from All upon cer- 


17 Occaſions; but not to covet what is 


another's; to be content in our Stations; to 
ſubmit to Government; to abſtain from Evil, 


and do Good. Theſe are the uſeful Duties, 


and ſuch as do the greateſt Honour to the Im- 
poſer of them: Theſe maintain that Beauty 
and Harmony of the Univerſe, which is the 
true Glory of the great Creator of it. This, 
therefore, is one good Proof of the Truth 
of any Doctrines, whether they are found 


conducive to thoſe noble Ends; and do 


not ſeem calculated to ſerve the narrow 
Views of private Avarice, out. or nd 
eminence, . : | | 


IxNow very vail that Divines often re- 
preſent this World as a State of Probation, 


a ſort of a Paſſage only to another, or rather, 


as Ithink, one might i in ſuch aScnſe be almoſt 
tempted to call it, a kind of Purgatory, But 
however beneficial ſuch a Doctrine may ſeem, 
I am afraid, upon a nearer View, we ſhall find 
it would have ſome very bad Effects: If any 


Texts of Scripture have a Tendency towards 


ſuch a nn. they ought to be underſtood 
| in 


d many Hours, refrain from ſuch. 
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zn n qualified Senſe; for etherwiſe, how 
could the World ãtſelf at all ſubſiſt Who would 
entangle themſelves with Families, frame 
Laws, built Cities, eſtabliſn Commerce, if 
they thought tham elves. obliged not to care 
for Things below; bur reſt their Minds alto- 
gethor on Things above? And what an Idea 
| could one have of ſuch a World as this? 
DP of Monks and Hermits, to laſt 
only Gn Goncretion, and to leave no Monu- 
n all behind them, . | g 


122 E then. is a Farther, and very e, 
Us of -our Reaſon, te ene us to judge of 
the Meaning and Exren nt of ſuch Precepts, 
which, if underſtood too crietly, and carried 


20000 far, would produce Evil intead ef Good, 


whichiplaixily-could not be the Intent of them. 
Vpon the Whole, Reaſen is the only Touch 
ſtone of Truth: Without it, there is noknow- 
ing what to believe, or whom to follow: 
Traditions are uncertain; Men are falliblc, 
and always were ſo; our Opinions of them 
may change, and very juftly upon their own 
different Behaviour, at different Times, In 
mort, 'we may do as we ſee others do, talk 
the fame Language with them; that is, 'by 
rote: We may ſeem to others, and perhaps, 
imagine ourſelves, that we have Faith; but 
Vunleſs the Underſtanding be ſatisfied, and the 


Mind * informed, in che — 
Dl 


* 


* 
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of that Faith, it can never have any ſtrong 
and laſting influence upon our Actions: We 
are liable to be ſhaken with every Objeftian 


we hear; and cannot fometimes forbear 


making that natural Reflection, But what 


5 fe ts 5 2 1 


a" 
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Woman, is in much the ſame Caſe 
be as a blind Man would be in, if he 
FJ ere to be led about by a Monkey: 

Tis not difficult to imagine how ridiculous a 


Figure he would make, and what muſt be- 


come of him in the End: I ſhall not en- 


quire whether it be true, that the Men have 


a larger Share of Underſtanding given them 


than the Women. Tis probable, there is no 


certain Rule in this, any more than there 
ſeems to be in moſt other Things; but ſo far, 


I think, one may affirm with Certainty, as it 


is juſtified by the Experience of paſt, as well 
as preſent Times, that-Pafjotisare much more 
violent in Women than in Men. Whatever 
happens to be their favourite Inclination, they 
arc too apt to give themſelves up wholly to it 
an 


GE that & Ss, govern a by a 
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and ſtick not to ſacrifice a Duty of any kind, 
whenever it comes in Co ition With this 
darling Idol of their Heatts: If à Stand be at 
any time practicable, it mult be at firſt; before 

the Paſſion gains Ground, | and grows too 


powerful to be checked. 


Oy 
13 


Ae aka! chr Rilorp are alt 
of the Extravagancys of-the Sex, when once 


they have abandon d themſelves to the Grarifi- : 
cation of Love, Avatice, or Revenge. To 


theſe three one may join a fourth, which, 
amongſt Princeſſes and great Ladies, goes 


under the genteel Name of Ambition; hut 
in the meaner People is a Sort of an odd Hu- 
mour of governing, or rather domineering, 
over all thoſe they have any Relation oz 


which is a- very reigning Diſtemper rainy 


Females. This may, in a great meaſure, | 
occaſioned” by the bad Education they have 


commonly given them, and by being too 


much indulged and fondled by their Parents, 
too much employ d about the Care and Ad- 


juſtment of their Dreſs and Perſons, even at 


an Age, when ſuch things ſnould by no means 
be ſufferd to get into their Heads. When 


they afterwards come a little more into the 
World; aFlattcry of a more inſinuating and dan- 


gerous Tendency begins to attack them; and 


they commence Goddeſſes ſoon after they are 


out of their Hanging-ſleeves. Hence it is caly 
L "0 


— — — — 
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to judge, from ſo much abſurd and ill under 
ſtood Kindneſs at home, and ſo much ridiculous 
Flattery abroad, what fort of Opinion a young 
Lady muſt entertain of her own Merits; eſpe- 
cally when to all this we add that modiſh 
Complaiſance of humouring them, not only 
in their little Follys and Weaknelles, but 
even in their worſt Qualitys, whilſt they are 
negotiating Feuds and Diſcords amongſt Fa- 
milies, and ſetting whole Neighbourhoods, 
and ſometimes Nations, in a Flame, merely 
to indulge themſelves in ſome idle Whim, or 
criminal Engagement, It is no Wonder 
there ſhould be ſuch frequent and juſt Grounds 
of Complaint againſt their Behaviour and 
Conduct in the married State. Power is no 
more ſafely to be truſted to weak Heads, than 
Arms to Madmens Hands; and whoever is guilty 
of ſo great a Piece of Folly, has nobody to 
blame but himſelf, if he ſuffers by it. Na- 


ture ſeems to have allotted a proper Employ- 


ment for every Miſtreſs of a Family, in the 
Care of her Children, and the Management 
and Regulation of her houſhold Affairs: This 


8 Js her proper Province; and whilſt ſhe acts in 


it, ſhe anſwers the ſecondary Purpoſe. of her 
Creation; but when ſhe once quits it, and 
invades that of Man, ſhe is altogether out of 
her Element; and makes as filly a Figure in a 
Council-chamber, or a Camp, as a Man would 
do in the Nurſery or 2 

I xnow 
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IxNO WI ſhall be told of the glorious and 


ſucceſsful Reigns of a Queen or two of our 


own Nation, with ſome good Things which 


have been done by governing Princeſſes in 
other Countrys; as likewiſe of a few Wives 


and Widows, Who have by their Prudence 
and Occononiy ſaved or retrieved the Af- 


fairs of private Familys. I ſhall not endea- 


vour to depreciate their Merits; on the con- 
trary, I think, they are to be valued the more 
for their Scareeneſs, and conſidered as Raritys. 


But the Diſproportion of the Numbers, be- 
tween thoſe Women who have done ſome 
Good, and thoſe who have done a great deal 


of Miſchief, is ſo great, that it is impoſſible 
to draw any Argument from thence, in Fa- 


vour of their meddling out of their proper 


Sphere. I am ſenſible how diſagrecable a 
Doctrine this will be to the Sex, whoſe Pride 


is not one of the leaſt of their Foibles: How- 


| ever, I believe, it is certain, if recommend- 


ing themſelves to the Men, be, as they ſeem 


to think, their true Intereſt, they have loſt 
more Ground that way by their Intrigues, 


and their Politicks, than they have got by 


the 'new-faſhioned Liberty they have taken 
of coquetting it about in all publick Places; 
however well they may have learnt the va- 
rious Arts of ſetting off their Beautys, and 


concealing or n their Defects. 


— 


1 Tis 
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T Is true, there will never, probably; be 
wanting ſufficient Numbers of the Half wie. 
ted, who indeed generally make up the Bulk 
of Mankind in moſt Places, and are Slaves to 
the Modes, or coop d up, as it were, Within 
the narrow Circle of their on private Ha- 
bits. Theſe are a kind of Blocks, which are 
beſt work d upon by the groſſeſt Tools. Thus 
for Inſtance, there are Boys always ready to 


marry Beautys; tho' perhaps they may have 


paſs'd thro' the Hands of half the Town; and 
there are old Dotards enough, who after 
having ſpent moſt of their Days with a Wife 
or two they hated, are yet very proud of tot- 


tering to Church with a ſecond, or, perhaps, 


with a third, worſe than either of the for- 


merz purely becauſe they are not accuſtomed 


to live ſingle; any more than a celebrated 
Oxford Wit could tell his Story without 
the Piece of Packthread he  us'd to twiſt 
about his ore · finger and Thumb, n he 


Was c. MINT en: 


n 


By what we cd, in either ſacred or pro- 
fanc Hiſtory, relating to the Women of thoſe 
early Times, it appears, they were ſolely valued 
for their domeſtick Qualifications. Not to ſay 


any thing of the Wives of the Patriarchs, = 
Whom we have ſome little Account in the old 


Teſtament; we find, that in the cearliM- and 


pareſt A ges of the Roman Eſtabliſhment, the 
cclebrated 
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celebrated Lucretia, ſo applauded in their Hi- 
ſtorys, was admired chiefly for the Care of 


her Houſhold, the Love of her Husband, and. 


a Chaſtity almoſt ridiculous and incredible in 
in theſe our Days. It was not, as I remember, 
till the Confuſions, perpetual Dictatorſhips, 
and Emperors of that State, when we begin, 
to hear of the Pompeias, the Fuluias, the 
 Liwns, the Agrippinas, and the Meſſali- 
nas; that Proſtitutions, Supplantings, Poi- 
ſonings, and the reſt of the black Arts of Fe- 
male Revenge, and Lewdneſs, and Ambition, 
grew a- la- mode. And to come down ſome- 
thing nearer to our own Times, Francis the 
Firſt (if I miſtake not) was the firſt who in; 
ttoduced the Cuftom of Ladys flocking to 
Court, and cngaging in the Myſterys of Go- 
vernment, and the moſt important Affairs of 
the State: But I think, he had like to have 


paid pretty dear for his Novelty; ſince by a 
Pique of Gallantry between two great Ladys 


of Pleaſure, Charles the Fifth got Intelligence 
of the ill State of ſome of the French Gari- 


ſons in Champagne: and on a ſudden march- 


ing into the Country, ſurpriſed a Town or 
two, in which the Magazines were lodged, 


and almoſt frighted the King (as brave as he 
was) out of his Capital; and might, had he 
known and puff'd. his Advantage, have actu- 
ally taken and plunder'd Paris. So ſoon did 


the Publick begin to ſuffer, after theſe Petti- 
, 3. | coat 


— 
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coat Privy- Counſellors were admitted into the 
Cabinet; and it is obſervable in all Story, that 
there never were any notoriqus Villainys, 

or extraordinary Miſchiefs, done in any 
Kingdom, but the Court- Women, or the 
i naman we had 2 the chief Hand in 
them, | 


Ons of thoſe Follys, whereby Mankind 
was ever moſt hurt, is that of forſaking Nature, 
and hunting after Innovations, and Whimſys 
of their own Invention. If they could be con- 
tent with making that Uſe of the Things of 
this World, which they ſeem plainly to have 
been deſign d for, there would not be ſo much 


Cauſe of Uneaſineſs and complaining: Was a 


Man to ſaddle his Coach-horſes, and put his 
Pads into the Harneſs, could he wonger, if he 
was uneaſily carried, or ſtuck faſt in the firſt dirty 
Lane he came into? And is it any thing more 
reaſonable to expect, when you take Women 
from their Card-tables or Tapcſtry-tents, to 
place them at a Council-board, or in a Senate- 
houſe, that they would be long there without 
ↄccaſioning great Diſorders and Cpnfuſions? 
FHandicrafts- men, in their ſeveral Callings, are 
not only uſeful, but abſolutely neceſſary; and 
it is not the leaſt Reflection upon them, or 
their Occupations, to ſay, that they would 
probably make very lad Work at — Head of 


Fleets or Armys. 
Ws | 
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Wr ſec, both divine and human Laws 
have. made Subjection the Lot of the weaker 
Veſſels; therefore if they are to keep Szlence 
in the Church, and to take what Toernarivn ; 
they ſtand in need of at home 2 their own 

Husbands, | ſee no Pretence, they can have, to 
ſet up for the ſole directing of thoſe Husbands 
in their Affairs without Doors, and much leſs 
preſume to interfere in the publick Concerns 
ofa Community, And conſidering the many 
Abuſcs we have met with, and heard of, which 
have been occaſion d by the unruly Paſſions of 
young Men, or the ſtupid Dotage of the old, 
that cunning Women have known how to 
turn to their own private Intereſt, to the great 
Prejudice of Familys, and ſometimes even of 
Kingdoms; I have often thought, it would 

be but a neceſſary Precaution in the Laws, to 
provide Guardians for all thoſe who are guilty 
of ſuch manifeſt Weakneſſes, in the ſame man- 

ner as they do for Infants, Idiots, and Luna- 


15 a Remark of Thucydides, that 
bad Laws well executed are bet- 
tier than thoſe which are good, 
not duly obſery'd. Tis not there- 

fore enough for a State to have a good Con- 
ſtitution, unleſs there be an equal Diſpoſition 
in both the Governors and the People to ad- 
here to it ſtrictly. Abuſes, when once they 
have been ſuffer d to creep in, ſo very naturally 
and eaſily gain Ground and ſpread, that it 
requires almoſt a conſtant Vigilance to guard 
againſt them. Jealouſy for the Publick is very 
commendable z-and if ever an Exceſs of any 
kind were juſtifiable, it would ſurely be ſo on 
this Occaſion. That Tempe rof Mind, to which 
we give the Name of Publick Spirit, is ſo ne- 
ceſſary to all Socictics, that it is next to impoſſi- 
ble they ſhould | lon - fubſi ſt without it: And, 
| indeed, 


2 on Publick epi. T 53; 


indeed, whatever Difficultys ſome particular 
Men may find in the Practice of it, yet all con- 
cur in a general Approbation of it nor can 
there be a better Proof of the Excellency of 
any Character, than to ſee thoſe very Men, wo 
reſolve never to deſerve it, taking great Pains 
to make the World believe 2 have a e 
to it. 


Ix Times of the greateſt Corruption, we. 
don't find, that ever a corrupt Man of common 
Senſe durſt openly avow his Principles, or 
declare that he made his own private Intereſt. 
the Meaſure of his publick Conduct: On the 
contrary, a corrupt Man is always apt to ſtart 
at his own Picture, and will never forgive thoſe 
who diſcover his Views, and repreſent him in 
his proper Colours. This may indeed, in part, 
ariſe from a prudential Conſideration, ſince the 
Diſcovery of an ill Deſign is a Step towards de- 
feating it; beſides, bad Men are generally more 
aſham'd of thoſe Vices which ſhew the Weak- 
neſs of their Underſtanding, than of thoſe 
which unfold the Corruption of their Hearts. 
Tis a kind of tacit Confeſſion of the Mean- 
neſs of a ſelfiſh Diſpoſition, that Men are fo 
unwilling they ſhould be thought to be go- 
 vetnid by it; and tho they would be glad to 
_ reapthe Benefit of their little low Purſuits, they 
are aſham'd to be dereftod in the contriving | 
them,” . 


IT 
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IT looks, therefore, as if it were equally 3 
renouncing the Rules of Good - ſenſe, and every 


| gard for the Welfare of the Community, or to 
imagine, that any private Advantage can ſtand 
in Competition with the Proſperity of the 
Whole. For a Man to grow rich by the Spoils 
of neighbouring States, is very unjuſt, but not 
always impolitick; but to impoveriſh and 
plunder his own Country, is as fooliſh as it is 
wicked, ſince private Property muſt be very 
inſecure, when once the Publick is itſelf in 
Danger; nor can it be ever more ſo, than 
when it is deſerted or weakened by thoſe 
wholc Intereſt it is to preſerve it, . 


' THERE was, I believe, ſcarce ever yet any 
Conſtitution overturn'd by mere Accidents or 
Misfortunes : Errors at home may have imme- 
diately contributed to national Ruin, and 
foreign Invaſion brought it on; but a long 
Courſe of Ambition, Avarice, Miſmanage- 
ment, Rapine, and Male-Adminiſtration, has 
generally preceded all great Revolutions. 
When the leading Men make it their chief 
Study to fupplant and decry each other, and 
Then the People are, on both ſides, perverted 
to ſerve ſuch corrupt and infamous Purpoſes, 
when Cabals and Faction, Licence and Con- 
tempt of Authority, are the Meaſures of ac- 


quiring, and afterwards of "In an ill- 
gotten 


Impulſe of Good - nature, to be deſtitute of Re- 
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gotten Power; the Conſequences muſt be 
Oppreſſion and Injuſtice, which will naturally 


introduce Diſorder and Confuſion. A Govyern- 
ment thus ſapp'd in the Foundation, like a 


Tree looſen'd at the Roots, muſt infallibly be | 


overturn d by the firſt unruly Blaſt, and would 
in time be _ even by its own Weight. 


e can never ſubſiſt but thro' the 
fame Means by which they were firſt inſtituted : 
Impartiality and Juſtice, Zeal for the Publick, 


and a ſteddy Adherence to its Intereſt, are the 


only national Securitys. Large Territorys, 
and great Fleets and Armys, will prove but 


feeble Supports, when thoſe are wanting, and 


in ſpite of all ſuch ſplendid but vain Appear- 


Changes of Government we read of in the 
Grecian Commonwealths, are indubitable 
Proofs of this Obſervation: Abuſe of Power 


made Corruption neceſſary, and Corruption 
produc' d Luxury, and Extinction of Virtue, 


- which ſeldom ended but in ſome kind of 
Uſurpation and Tyranny : Nor were they 
3 ht to a Senſe of their Follys, until they 
had = ſuffer'd for them. And before they 
thought of returning to their old Principles 
of Honeſty and Publick Spirit, they muſt be 


awaken d by the vere Laſh of ſome Ns 1 


Power. 
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Ix was for this Integrity of Matiners,” for 
this Publick Spirit, and inviolable Attachment 
to their Conſtitution, that the Lacedemonians 


were remarkable; and it was by a Decay of 


theſe Virtues, that Athens was ſo near being 
deſtroyed in the Courſe of the Peloponneſian 


War. The boundleſs Ambition of Alribiades 


incited him to employ his great Wealth in de- 
bauching the Pcople, that by their Aſſiſtance 


he might raiſc himſelf upon the Ruin of his 
Antagoniſt; and hence alſo was occaſioned 


the Breach of the Peace concluded between 


the two States by Nicias, in a few Years after 


it had been made. This brought on all thoſe 


Loſſes abroad, and Diſtractions at home, 
which had like to have ended in the utter Sub- 
ʒjection of the Republic. Fog 


THE Roman Hiſtory furniſhes many Ex- 
amples of this kind; but the laſt fatal Inſtance, 
in the Time of Cæſar and Pompey, deſerves 
a particular Notice: Whoever reads Twllys 
Epiſtles, which are a curious ſecret Hiſtory of 
thoſe Times, muſt be ſtruck with the prodi- 
gious Diſſolution of Manners in that once ho- 


neſt and powerful People. Indeed, fo aſto- 


niſhing was the Change, that they wete 


become even paſt reclaiming z all the Smart 


of their long and heavy Misfortunes was not 
ſufficient to bring them back to a Senſe of 
their Duty to their Country: Inſomuch _ 


r . ᷣ , A TO IO OE ERIN ²ꝛ u ð FETWED: 
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when, by the Death of their Dictator, Liberty 
was once more (as it were) preſented to them; 
they had not the Courage, or rather Wanted 


tho Honelly, to A of it. 


Ir ye enquire into the 2 of ale , 
Days, we ſhall find the ſame Cauſes regularly 


producing the ſame Effects: What was it oc- 


calioned thoſe long and deſperate civil Wars, 
which haraſs d and almoſt deſtroyed the * 
and powerful Kingdom of Frauce? 

not private Ambition and private AN 


carried on under publick Pretences; the Pre- 


ſervation of the old Religion, and the modeſt 
Requeſt of a Toleration to the new, were the 
out ward Appearances; and very plauſible they 
were; but the unjuſtifiable Ambition of the 
Princes, - and the intereſted Attachment of 
their Dependents, were the ſecret; Springs 
that animated and prolonged thole pernicious. 
Diſturbances; pernicious, not only in Weak- 
ening and impoveriſhing the State, for the 
— but in debauching the mar of. 
all, Orders of Men; and making cac Side 
look upon the irregular Views of their own 


Party, as the only Objects of Attention and 


Zeal; and thus ſacrifice the Intereſt, and- al- 
moſt the very Being, of the Community, to 
the low and narrow Purſuits of turbulent and 


reſtleſs Factions. When after the ſhort Calm of 
2 the Fourth's Reign, the Diſorders be: 


gan 
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gin to revive in the Minority of his Sueceſ- 
ſor; it was found neceſſary, for the Support 
of the Regal Power, to curb and break the 
Authority of the Grandees. This futniſh'd an 
Opportunity to two ſucceeding*Miniſters, for 
their own Security, as well as their Maſter's, 
totally to deſtroy all Poſſibility of Oppoſition 
and thus, by putting an End to the old Eſta- 
bliſhment, to ſet up a new in its Room, 
which, probably, the French Nation will ne- 
ver be able to alter or amend, | 


*Trs impoſſible, on this Subject, to forget 
the great Revolution which happened in a 
neighbouring Kingdom, not much above 
half a Century ago: Whilſt the Nobility and 
Commons were wiſely quarrelling about the 
Manner of raiſing the Money that was requi- 
te for disbanding the Army; two or three 
good Patriots laid hold of the O nity, 
and honeſtly ſold the Liberties of their Coun · 
try for Two hundred and fifty thouſtnd 
Crownsz and ſo chang'd an eleQive and a 
limited Monarchy, into ane hereditary and 


abſolute. 


| Who can reflect on the Folly of ſuch Con- 
duct, without Surprize, when he conſiders it 
as ſometimes paſſing upon the World for 
mighty Artifice and Cunning? To barter 
away Subſtances for Shadows, and FRO 
FE op à Bitth- 


\ 


out Peace of Mind, and there can be no Peace 
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a Birth-right for a Meſs of Pottage, is an Ab- 
ſurdity ſo glaring, that one might as well 
believe a Man poſſeſsd with real Honeſty, as 
with any Share of Wiidom, who was capa» 
ble of betraying his Country upon ſuch 
Terms. To be rich and great, where there is 
no Security to the one, or Reſpect to the 
other, is a childiſh Ambition; and yet that 
muſt be the Caſe of him, who cannot come 


at Wealth or Power, but by indirect Means. 


Tis encouraging others to play the ſame Game 


upon himſelf, when they find, by his Exam- 
ple, it may be done with Impunity. What is 


general Corruption, but general Inſecurity ? 


To ſtick at nothing, is but authorizing Vil- 
uc 


lainy z and how can ſuch a Man expect to eſcape 
the ill Effects of it himſelf, who has made it 


the avow'd Means of his own Grandeur? 


Wuoxvrn corrupts Mankind with a De- 


ſign to rob or enſlaye them, is like a Sharper, 


| who makes his Company drunk, before he 


plays with them : He may indeed profit much 
by the Cully, but has a great deal of Reaton 
to be afraid of the Madman; ſince the ſame 
Exceſs that makes a Man lole his Money, 
will be very apt to make him loſe his Temper 


—  ” 


TuxRE is no ſuch thing as Happineſs with- 


of 
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of Mind, where there is a Senſe of Guilt; 
becauſe this muſt naturally catry along with 
it an Apprehenſion of Danger. Can he ever 
_ truſt others, who knows he is not to be truſted 


himſelf, and has no Idea of a Man's being true 
to any thing but his own Intereſt? What An- 


xietys of Mind muſt he not lie under, when 


he reflects, that all he has acquired with fo 
much Labour and Injuſtice, ſerves only to 


ſiet himſelf up as a Mark to be ſhot at, and 


give him the leſs Chance of eſcaping, by 
_ ſo e een and expoſod? . 


Power, without Dignity, is like Laws 


without Penaltys: The Weak and Simple 
may perhaps ſubmit to themz but they are 
deſpis d by thoſe whom they are moſt wanted 
to reſtrain, To be exalted upon the Ruins of 


Liberty, to riſe by Artifice and Iniquity, and 
to govern a People againſt their Wills, is a 


dangerous Province: "Tis like being mounted 
on an unruly Horſe, without Bit or Bridle, a 
Situation none but a Madman would chuſe to 
be in. When Solon was adviſed to make uſe 
of his Intereſt with his Countrymen, to ſeize 


upon the ſupreme Power; he anſwered wiſe- 


ly, that Tyranny was indeed a fair Spot, but 
it had no way to go out at. 


WIEN a Man has ad himſelf obnoxious 


” to is Country, can he OR to be ſafe i in it, 
2 or 5 


„ 


BH Publick Spirit! 


not it length meet with Hatred and Revenge? 
How: much ſoever his Flatteters may magnify 
him, and how many Flatterys ſoever his Va- 
nity may purchaſe of them, they will prove 
but a poor Conſolation againſt the concurrent 


Curſes of the injured Multitude: Tho' he 
may deceive others, he cannot deceive him- 
ſelf; neither will a baſe and ſeryile Approba- 
tion make him amends, even in his own 


Mind, nor exempt him from the miſerable 


Reflection, that he is abhorred, and univerſally 


dilliked and contemned by all Mankind. 


A Dzoirs of Applauſe is implanted in 
human Nature, and it was, no doubt, in- 
tended as an Incitement to Virtue, and noble 
Actions; ſince by theſe alone we may hope 


to gratify this truly honeſt Inclination, A 


| People may indeed be deceived for a while, 
but they cannot well be long deceived; they 
will, ſooner or later, detect the falſe Pattiot 


longer able to cover the Guilt, * 19997 


 TxrzREis 41 never- falling Teſt, by which a 
publick- ſpirited Man may be readily diſtin- 


guiſhed, and that is, a generous and diſinter- 


eſted Heart: This is a ſort of conſtitutional 
Virtue; and Whoever is Ms of it, is 


M ſecure 


- 16 
or imagine, that Injuſtice atid Oppreſſiori will 


through all his Diſguiſes; and Hypocriſy will 
but add to the Condemnation, when it is no 
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ſecure from many of the moſt dangerous 
Temptations: The Love of Money and of 


Power are violent Paſſions; and few Perſons 
can even ſafely truſt themſelves, when they feet 


theſe Emotions working in their Breaſts. 


How naturally does the avaritious Man liſten 


to any Scheme that will fill -his Coffers? 


And the haughty or ambitious enter into 
Meaſures that will inlarge his Power and Au- 
thoriry ? How apt are both to flatter them- 
ſelves, they deſerve all they can poſſeſs; and 
that whatever they can graſp, is but their Due; 
and therefore they can never graſp too much. 
Blinded by theſe favourite Inclinations, they 
can hear nothing that thwarts them; and thus, 
whilſt they ſtate the Account on one Side only, 


the Balance muſt bee ever one 8 


lb the: true Ae is content to 


take the Approbation of his own Conduct, 


at leaſt, for one Part of his Reward; neither 
would he exchange his Quiet of Mind, and 
the good Wiſhes of his Countrymen, for all 
the Ad vantages he could make by juſtly for- 
feiting either: He has a general Benevolence 


td the reſt of the World, and cannot taſte 


that unnatural Happineſs of being alone caſy 


_ amongſt the Many that are miſerable; eſpeci- 
ally were they to be fo by his Means. Tho 


he may not ſet up for any romantick Pitch of 


Ratrigrifin tho * do not undertake, like 
| X CIPRO, 
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2 n 


Curtius, to devote himſelf for his Country; 


| ang may be, perhaps,.. diffident of the Weak- 


of human Nature, when put upon ſuch 
awful Trials; yet of this Virtue is he always 
ſure, Never to ſacrifice the Publick to his Paſ- 


ſions or his Intereſts, or risk the Tranquillity 


of the State, for his own Greatneſs or private 


Views. 
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GUARDIAN. 


2 a LETTER to a 3 Gentleman 
at the UNIVERSITY, f 


§ 1 R. 

888 OUR Father's Feietidſhip having 

d inclined him to int me your 
0 Guardian, I [N * I have 
= complicd with his Requeſt, with 
ſome Satisfaction; ſince I have always found 
ſo great a Willingneſs in yourſelf to come into 
any Meaſures I haye thought proper, for the 
Management of your Affairs. I need not, I 
am perſuaded, take any Pains to convince 
you, I have always endeavour d to do the beſt 
I could: But, I think, I ſhall not quite fulfil 
my 


! * * 


r / e= woe 
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my good Intentions for your Service, if I do 


not give Fon my Thoughts, with regard to 
what ſhould be the Rule of your Conduct, 

upon your ſetting out into the World. You 
will be little the better for finding your Affairs 


. in good Order, if you do not learn to keep 


them ſo: And that is a Matter not extremely 
difficult; yet neither is it fo caſy, as it were to 


be wiſh'd, ſince daily Experience convinces us 
how few ſucceed — 


T Is no ſmall Part of Wiſdom, to guard 


againſt Folly; and, perhaps, it might be 5 


ſurer Way of inſtructing a young Man, to 


tell him what he ſhould not do, than what 


he ſhould. There are ſo many Temptations, 
and, what is worſe, ſo many Promoters of 
them, to be met with, that 1 hope you will 


not imagine it to proceed from Spleen, if I 
acquaint you, that you cannot be too much 


upon your Guard againſt them. Tis pretty 
hard to diſcover, at firſt Sight, an ill Deſign; 
eſpecially when cover d with much She w of 


Civility, and, perhaps, a good deal of Ad- 


dreſs. Thoſe who make it their Buſineſs to 
deceive others, have generally well ſtudied all 


the Arts of it, which are ſeldom diſcovered 
* an honeft Man, but at his own * 


Tu E beſt Defence for you, on ſuch 0 
ſions, is Caution; by which I do not mean, 
M43. thar 
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that you ſhould look coldly. on every one 
that ſpeaks to you; or ſhew an Mi rd Shy- 
neſs in your Behaviour. You may converſe 

with Eaſineſs and Familiarity, and yet not 
run into too much Openneſs or Intimacy: 
An extraordinary Fondneſs for your Perſon, 
and a mighty Zeal for your Intereſt, are al- 
ways a little ſuſpicious, in one quite a Stran- 
ger to you. I will not undertake to ſay, 
there is no ſuch thing as Inclination at firſt 
Sight, that has an Air of Sympathy; but ! 
may venture to aſſute you, it is exceeding 
tare, and an Happineſs very unuſual in the 
common Courſe of the World. There are a 
ſort of Land Pirates, that make a ſhift to 
live comfortably upon the Trade of Plunder- 
ing without Diſtinction; they hang out falſe 
Colours, like their Brethren at Sea; and 
think themſelves pretty ſure of their Prey, if 
they can but bring them to board: Of theſe 
you muſt be exceeding careful; ſince they 
appear in all Shapes, and there are more 
Partners in the Trade, than can decently join 
in the Practice of it in Publick. And here 
I muſt not omit cautioning you againſt an- 
other Enemy; that is, the Money- Jobber, * 
more plauſible, and conſequently a more 
miſchieyous Creature, than the former, With 
the Gameſters, you have, at leaſt, ſome 
Chance; Fortune may favour you,. and ge- 


nerouſſy aſliſt the weaker Side: But againſ 
| theſe 
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theſe grave and licens'd Pick-pockets, there 
ineneidetorive' : If they ſcatter but a little of 
_ their Ink upon you, or, like Conjurers, get 
your once into their Circle, you are undone. 

— Nec __ ra _— ms lena e cruoris, 
N 


0 'Too ma Confidence in yourſelf is al- 
ways dangerous; eſpecially at an Age, when 
your own natural good Senſe is all you have 
to truſt to; which, without diſparaging it, 
I may ſay, is not "ſufficient, till aſſiſted by 
Expericnce to apply 1 it rightly. | 


SUCH Reflections are abſolutely neceſſary 
to carry about with you in London; but I 
would not have you quite lay them aſide in 
the Country neither. — As foon as you 

come down to —, you will find yourſelf 
ſurrounded by your Neighbours, who will, 
probably, call themſelves your Friends. I 
can eaſily judge, that the firſt Mark of their 
Kindneſs to you, will be, offering their Aſ- 
ſiſtance to bring you into Parliament. I 
would recommend to you, by no means to 
jump at ſuch Propoſals, if it were only for 
fear of bad Company, and the Danger of 
being drowned in ſo much wet Popularity. 
Beſides, give me leave to put you in Mind, 
that theſe Offers of Service (as they are com- 
e called) are a little, too much, like 

Ms © thoſe 
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thoſe you meet t with] in ah CE achonges where 
every Shop-keeper ſo civilly invites vou to 
come in, and fool away your in 
Toys and Baubles, upon which he is to ſet 
his own Price. 1 am ſorry to ſay, that the 
great Struggles we have ſeen to get into 
the Houſe of Commons, and the odd Rea- 
fans ſome People are apt to aſlign for them, 
have made a Seat there ſcarce creditable 
enough to make amends for the prodigious 
Expence of it. — A Family Intereſt is not 
to be loſt, you'll be told; but if it ſhould be 
true, that you muſt keep it up at the Peril of 
the Family Eſtate, I think there's no Difficul- 
ty in making your Choice. The Service 
of your Country is another Argument on ſuch 
Occaſions; but to this I ſhould anſwer, that 
you are ſo much more ſure of doing yourſelf 
Harm, than your Comms any Good, that 
it is hardly prudent to engage with the Odds 
againſt you. The too great Temptation to 
meddle with Politicks, is, I have often 
thought, a Fault of our Conſtitution. Every 
Man, almoſt, fanſics he has a Right to judge 
of Matters, which but few have either Ta- 
lents or Opportunity ro make themſelves 
| Maſters of. There are more Evils occaſioned 
by this, than one would at firſt i imagine; and 
it is not the leaſt of them, that in a Country 
where ſo many People think they are qualified 
to make Lays, there are few ta be _ 
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whore willing to ſubmit to any. —I would 
not, however, be underſtood to exclude you 
from @ Poſt your Anceſtors have enjoy'd, 
ſo well intitle 
you to: But I think it would not be amiſs to 
look into the Hiſtory of other Countrys, 
and get a little better acquainted. with your 
'own, before you ſet up; that when you 
come to offer yourſelf to your Country, you 
may juſtly be allowed as IP" as any other | 
Gentleman i in it, | 260 | 


TnIRE is Aber Auen will be made 
on you, which I ſhould not deal fairly with 


you, if I did not give you notice of; and 
that-is, by your Female Kindred. They will 
no ſooner get you amongſt them, than they 


will be. propoſing Wives to you; of which, 

no doubt, they have Liſts already in their 

Pockets. Whether it is from the greater 
Share of Trouble, that falls to the Lot of 
that Sex, in the Pcopling of this World, 
which makes it neccflary, the Deſire of it 
ſhould be more ſtrongly imprinted on their 
Minds; or whether it is, that they hear of 


nothing elſe in the Nurſery z whether, in 


ſhort, it be Inclination or Faſhion, certain it 
is, that Matrimony is the firſt Thing that gets 


into a Woman's Head, and the laſt that goes 
out of it, This being the Caſe, as, for many 


Reaſons, I _ you ſhould not reject their 
TR 
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Propoſals, as if you abſolutely diſliked the 
Thing; fo, on the other hand, it will be, in 
my Opinion, improper to give « ſerious An- 
ſwer to any thing of that ſort too ſoon. — 
To ſee People running to Church to be mar- 
ried, as they do to a Sermon, becauſe the 
Bell rings, and they ſee others go before 
them; one would imagine it was either a ſort 
of Engagement a Man could not chuſe but 
like, or, at leaſt, that it might be got out of 
as ſoon as he pleas d: Whereas ſo many 
Things are requiſite to make the Marriage 
State agreeable, that a Man muſt be very 
fond of a Fiddle and a Sack- poſſet, if he will 
enter into it, without giving himſelf Time to 
conſider them: : Beſides, for a Gentleman to 
ſend his Rent-roll to be examined by others, 
before he is throughly acquainted with it him- 
ſelf, is a pretty ridiculous as well as haſty Pro- 
ceeding, To have an Eſtate parcell'd out into 
Jointures and Proviſions, and, as it were, cut 

into Sippets; to be tied, in a manner, Neck 
and Heels, and, from the Poſſeſſion, to be- 
come: but a better ſort of a Steward of your 
own Fortune — You had need be well aſ- 
ſured, your Trammels will ſit caſy, before 
you ſuffer them to be ſo faſt put on. 


As I am adviſi ing you againſt one fort of 
Furniture for your 'Houſe, you'll give me 


leave to recommend another, and that is, 
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good Books, which you will find very much 
wanting there: I. do not care to uſe the 
Word Library ; . for that looks to me like 
ſetting up an Equipage of Learning, which 
has al ways more of Shew than Ute in it. 1 
am afraid your Life will be but a very ſhort 
as well as. painful one, if you cannot paſs 
good Part of ;your Time by. yourſelf: And .I 
don't ſee how that can be done, unleſs you 
are a Lover of Reading. Tis the Good, of 
that ſort of Company,, that you may have it 
when you will, lay it aſide when you pleaſe, 
and change. it as often as you; have a Mind, 
without Scandal or Offence: This is a Plea- 
ſure that will grow upon vou; and, together 
with the Entertainment, it brings ſo much 
Benefit, that I dare promiſe, you ll not re- 
gret the Time you ſpend this way : Without 
it, you mult either be perpetually in a Croud, 
which will be attended with many and great 
Inconveniences; or muſt fall into a Solitude, 
which, if it does not ariſe thence at firſt, 
muſt, at laſt, however, end in downright 
Stupidity. — What a melancholy. Sight is 
many a Country Gentleman, when the Weather 
will not give him leave to ſtir out, and he 
happens to have no Bottle-Companions to 
make amends for it within Doors! The meaneſt 
Servant in the Family makes as good a ſhift, 
and a better Figure, than his Maſter. ——— 


But I will not prels 1 it upon you any farther. 
Tn 
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'-TRaERE arc fo few general Rules to be 
laid down for your Carriage, that, I think, 1 
need not trouble you with any long Detail 
upon that Head. The Tempers and Inclina- 
tions of Mankind are as different as their 
Shapes; and we might as well go about to 
fix a certain Meaſure: for every one's Dreſs, 
28 an univerſal Standard for their Behaviour: 
There is nothing firs well upon a Man, which 
is not, in ſome fort, natural to him; and 
what we admire in, one, would, perhaps, 
appear highly abſurd in another. There arc 


two Things, however, both very common 


in the World, which never yet became any 
one; and thoſe are, Affectation and IIl-na- 
ture: The firſt, indeed, only makes a Man 
ridĩculous; but the other, obnoxious to his 
Company. An affected Man, like a bad 
Actor, the more he endeavours to pleaſe, 
the more his Faults appear; there is ſome- 
thing looks like counterfeit about him; and 
onr Pride will always prejudice us againſt 
thoſe who endeayour to impoſe on us. If 
you have ever happened to meet with an 
_ awkward Mimick, as now-and-then fach 2 
Creature is to be found, you have, in my 
Opinion, the ncareſt Reſemblance of an ate 
fected Fellow; and I need not, I think, 
ay any thing more to warn you againſt being 

like one, 8 | 7 


hd IEL- 
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ILL-NATURE, in the Senſe I here take it, 

is ſetting up for a Wit, at the Expence of 
others. The Eaſineſs of ſucceeding in this 
Character, is what, I ſuppoſe, makes ſo man 
Pretenders to it. But a little Reflection muſt, 
methinks, convince you, that he is very unfit 
for a Companion, who, you have Reaſon to 
believe, can never be made a Friend: When 
you view ſuch a Man in his true Light, re- 
joicing at the Follys, and even at the Failings 
of his Acquaintance, thriving, as it were, upon 
their Misfortunes, and expoſing with the great- 
eſt Pleaſure all their weak Sides; ſurely, a 
Picture ſo unamiable, muſt ſtrike ſuch Horror 
on the Imagination, as to make you ſo far 
from endeavouring to reſemble ſuch an one, 
that I fanſy you would be aſhamed to be ſeen 
with him! — Fine Raillery requires a delicate 
Turn of Thought, as well as Accuracy of judg- 
ment: This, therefore, can be the Province 
but of few, ſince but very few can be capable 
of it; and yet, even this is what I ſhould not 
deſire in a Perſon I wiſhed well to. Tis a 
dangerous Talent; the Uſe and Abuſe of it 
bordering ſo near upon each other, that tis 
ſcarce poſlible, at all times, rightly to diſtin- 
guiſh them; and the Conſequence of a Miſ- 
take is at beſt diſagreeable, and may be fatal. 
——A good Underſtanding, improved by read- 
ing the beſt Books, and keeping the beſt Com- 
pany, will make you welcome where -· ever you 
80, 
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go, without the mean Helps of Railing and 


Scandal. An ingenious and ſprightly Ton- 
verſation, upon the moſt indifferent Subjects, 


is what diſtinguiſhes 4 Man of fine Parts from 


the mere Men of the Town. A ſuperficial 
Knowledge of the World, and of the Style 
and Language in Vogue, ſet off with a ſhewy 
Dreſs, and a forward Air, is all that is re- 
quird to ſet up this Kind of Gentlemen; 
and that fo many of them make the Figure 


they do, is more owing to the ſhameful Igno- 
rance of others, than any Merit of their own. 


The viſible Increaſe of this ſort of Gentry, 
is, I doubt, a Forerunner of the Depravity of 


our Taſte; and mult, at laſt, end in the gene- 


ral Extinction of all good Senſe and good 


Manners amongſt us. I muſt therefore, above 


all things, intreat you not to put yourſelf 


upon a Level with thoſe, who either never 
had a good Education, or never knew how 


to profit by it. 


I wovuLD not have you endeayour too 
much to ſhine in Company; neither would 1 
have you think you don't recommend your- 
ſelf at all, if you are not always doing it. 


There is a Jealouſy in Mankind, which you 
muſt take care not to raiſe; or otherwiſe, in- 


ſtead of applauding, they will be looking for 
ſomething to cenſure, and you will miſs of 


your End by a too open Purſuit of it. Tis 


a common 
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2 common Error among young People, to 
judge of their Wit by the Mirth it occaſions: 
This is a very wrong Standard, and the way 
to be led into great Abſurdities. Laughter is 
not always a Sign of being pleas d, or if it 
were, it is what the leaſt knowing are uſually 
ſo remarkable for, that a wiſe Man ſhould as 
little value himſelf upon raiſing it in others, 
as he would have Reaſon to do for ſetting the 
Example of it himſelf. Tis very obſervable, 
the lower the Diverſion, the louder is the 
Laugh; and for this Reaſon, an Harlequin, or a 
Merry- Andrew, is, by ſome ſort of Wits, pre- 
fert'd before all other Dramatick Perform- 
ances. Beſides, a Man of that Species of Plea- 
fantry J am mentioning, ſeldom fails, 8 
time or other, to dwindle into a Jeſter, a 
Character our Anceſtors uſed very properly to 
diſtinguiſh by a party- colour d Coat, and a 
Cap and Feather. e BY 


E Ir is fo common to call things by wrong 
Names, . that it will be convenient to examine 
into their Natures, without taking them too 
much upon Truſt, for fear of being deceived. 
Thus downright Impudence i is very frequently. 
cover d under the Notion of good Afſurance : 
The one is neceſſary, but the other intolerable; 
and the Difference between them ſo obvious, 
that tis all Experience can do, to convince 


111 it is poſſible they ſhould be taken one 
for 
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for the other. An impudent F cllow;. like 4 


noiſy Bully, impoſes for a Moment; but be- 
comes very deſpicable, as ſoon as he is diſco- 
verd. A Man may as well pretend to ſet a 


Value upon his own Money, as upon his own 
Merits; ſince, whatever they may be in his 
Opinion, they can paſs in Dealing but at the 
common Rate. To deceive the Ignorant, is 


neither very difficult nor deſirable z tis like 


ſhining by Candle-light, which is always moſt 
adyantageous to Things 


take the Pains to deſerve it; or elſe, I'm afraid, 

you will be in Danger of a Diſappointment, 
rue Merit, which is the Beauty of the. 
Mind, is like that of the Body ; 'tis impoſſible 
long to conceal it where it really is, or to 
counterfeit it where it is not. As Patches and 


Paint make Uglineſs the more remarkable, 


ſo an aſſuming Coxcomb is, in a manner, 
a double one; whilſt he is taking as much 
Pains to expoſe his own Nakedneſs, as if he 


Was afraid his nn Wat ran un- 


obſerved. 


Ix is become now a · days is, much the 
Faſhion to lay aſide all Forms, that 1 don't 
apprehend you'll be in any Danger of being 
oyer-run with them: It is well, if you dont. 


fall into the other Extreme. Some People are 
{0 much afraid of being thought ee 


of leaſt Value. If 
you, aim, therefore, at Applauſe, you muſt 


| Advice. y 
that they can't afford to be commonly civil: 


but ſuch would do well to confider, ' that De- 
cency and good Senſe are ſo very near akin, 


that whoever lays aſide the one, will forfeit 
his Title to other. To treat all the World 
alike, is a ſenſeleſs Affectation: You may as 
well ſhut your Eyes, on purpoſe to over- run 
the firſt Body you meet, and then value your- 
ſelf upon ſo genteel a Blindneſs. Since all 
Societys have thought ſome Diſtinctions ne- 
co tis ridiculous to pretend to aboliſh 
them by private Authority. It is the proper 
Buſineſs of Judgment to direct you in your 
Behaviour, 2 Jos Way to make it uſeful, is, 
to conſult it often; for t is with this Counſel- 
lor, as with, all others, the more they are em 
ploy'd, the more skilful they: grow. 


AND now I 4 about to Keleaſe you from 
the farther Trouble of long Letter, I muſt 
deſire you to take Notice, thar if I don't men- 
tion the ſeveral Dutys incumbent on you, tis, 


becauſe I doubt not, but you are well in- 


ſtructed in them already; beſides, they are to 
be met with in almoſt every Book of Educa- 
tion, the Number of which I ſhould make a 
Conſcience of increaſing, All I intended, 
was only to caution you againſt certain Errors, 
from which, perhaps, (ſmall as they may ſeem) 
ſome of the greateſt Uncaſineſſes of Life do 
moſt commonly ariſe. 5 
. - 
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OY 
th. a. at Sams N 


— 


a Guardian, 


A gl have thought it neceſfzry-to point out 
to 1500 ſome few Things I would have you 
avoid, ſo you'll, give me Leave to conclude 
with theſe three, which I muſt recommend 
to your Practice; vis. Be not intereſted: 


Keep. your Temper: and, Do not run into 
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Have juſt now received an Epiſtle 
from Mr. S—, in which he very 
gravely deſires my Opinion about 
Matrimony : There is, it ſeems, a 
mm Female in his Neighbourhood he 
has a great Mind to; he fanſies it is occaſion d 
by her wonderful Merit ; but I rather believe 
it owing to the ſudden Change of the Wea: 
ther, from extrenie Cold to extreme Heat. 
Iam very much tempted to give him the Ad- 
vice, Pantagruel gives Panurge, in Rabelais, 
To marry, or not to marry, as the Whim ſhall 
take him. I look upon him, however, to 
be cut out far.a good Husband, (as our Wo- 
> | N 3 — *_— 
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fond of our Wives; we are often, too, in 
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men call it) that is, when a Man preſumes 


neither to ſay or do any thing without, his 


. 
* 
. 


* 


Ald to begin a Panegyrick on his Spouſe's 


Qualitys, and eſpecially on her Chaſtity, 


after he had drank his third Pint: It happen'd 
unluckily enough, he was one Evening making 
his Encomiums before a Gentleman, who 


having tir d himſclf with her, had juſt made 
her over to an Acquaintance of his, who was 
that ve 


y 


maritati ſunt boniſſimi. 
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en ſeveral Occafoms, 1 83 


LETTER Il. 


1 Hape the 3 Day to fall! into * LY 


Company: where a Diſpute aroſe, WHhe- 
ther it was poſſible for a Man thoroughly 
covetous tobe honeſt? After the Queſtion ha 


been bandied about for ſome time, Colonel 


pointing to one who ſat near him, That 
entleman, ſays he, if he pleaſes, can decide 
the Controverſy : Nobody doubts'of his bein ing 
eovetous enough, and he knows beſt whether 
he is honeſt or not. This would have beeti d 


kind of Horſeplay-wit, if it had not been ſo 


properly applied; but as a Miſer can be 2 


Friend to no Man living, the Lex Talionis is 


ſo juſtly his Due, that every one muſt r&joice 


d ſee it put in Practice towards him. 


I cou p not help wiſhing the Perſon 950 | 


diverted you ſo much at my Houſe, had beat 


of the Party; not for any Good it might have 


done upon him, (for that is impoſſible) but 


purely to have ſtirrd his Choler a little: 


He makes a more pleaſant Figure when he 


is angry, than in that ſolid Form of ſtiff 
Ceremony you was ſo merry with. Tho he 


is naturally paſſionate, it is in a very harmleſs 
way he ſhews it amongſt Gentlemen; that 
circumſpect Prudence, which has always been 


the ſole Guide of his Actions, directing him 


N + * ſtrongly 


da 
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ſtrongly to the neceſſary Point of Self- pre- 
ſervation: He therefore only draws up himſelf, 
and looks amiable till he has an Opportunity 
of venting ſafely, and then he pays, as he 
would be paid, at the Rate of Ten per Cent. 
upon the Characters of all thoſe who have of- 
fended him. I, that am unluckily forc'd ſome- 
times to have Dealings with him, am not fo 
well entertain'd as you and other People are, 
who have nothing to do, but to laugh at him: 
However, he diverts me ſometimes; and it is 
but reaſonable, that Nature ſhould have ſo 
- form'd him, as to make him do ſome Good 
in ſpite of his Tecth, fince he ny will 
never do any, by his good Will. 


AFTER all, I uf tell you, we drank your 
Health together: Your laughing ſo heartily at 
ſome of his old Storys, has given him a good 
Opinion of your Underſtanding ; and he ſays, 
he ſhould be glad you would come and dine 
with him, where you will ſce a kind of ſhabby y 


Magnificence, that is curious enough, The 


worſt of it is, your great Dinner will be 
damnably ill dreſt, and your Claret ſo old, 
that it is as ſour and * for nothing as 
himſelf. | 


* ol 
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UBT TERM 


IN CE my laſt, I have had the Viſit of a 
F Courtier, and one of the beſt ſort, 1 
mean a Dependent and Flatterer of the Mini- 

ſter. You know my Maxim is, That a Man 
ought to act as honeſtly and wiſely as he 


can himſelf; but that he is not obliged to 


convince every Knave and Fool he meets 


with, of his Duty. As therefore I hear all 


Sides patiently, and ſeldom give myſelf the 
Trouble of contradicting any one, who ei- 
ther by the natural Heat of his Temper, or 
_ aDeſire of Gain, is deeply engaged in Party- 
matters; People are more free before me, 
and by that means I come to be let into 
many Things I ſhould not otherwiſe have 
— 72 07.1 "HUH RD 11 


I Is true, I make very little Uſe. of this 
Knowledge, neither do I ſet any great Va- 
lue upon it: But this it is good for, to give 
one a right (that is, a deſpicable) Notion of 
Courts, and the Buſineſs of them; Things 

ſo apt to impoſe upon all the Fools who 
love Shew, the Coxcombs who love Med- 
dling, and the Knaves who love Money. 
You would ſurely have laugh'd to have 
ſeen our T#fe-4-t#te after Dinner, I gravely 
leaning upon the Table with great Attention, 
1 and 
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and he (like the late Mother Osborne, of flu pid 
Memory) demonſtrating, that whatever Fad 7 
been done, both abroad and at home, how. 
ever ſeemingly 'contrary to the common No- 
tions of Senſe and Politicks, was yet, not 
only the righteſt, but the only, thing in the 
world that could poſſibly have been done 
in ſuch Circumſtances; and that the Miniſter 
o unjuſtly calumniated, and ſo much ſtrucx 
at by his envious Enemies, was undoubtedly 
in himſelf the moſt. wiſe, honeſt, — 
uncxceptionablc Great-man, that had ever 5 
_ d in the World. "EY 


Tux proving all theſe Matters dents muſt, 

as you may well judge, take up a pretty deal 
of Time; ſo that the Bottle being out, and 
my Kinſman looking upon his Watch, and 
finding he had juſt Day-light to get to Town, 
roſe up and took his Leave, not a little pleas d 
with my. Docility z by which means we left 
one another in good Humour ; he, tothink he 
had convinc'd me; and I, that his Viſit was 
paid; and that I ſhould not probably have his 
Company again till that time Twelvemonth. 


LET 
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ILE TT ER 1V. 


W OUR Letter found me juſt come back 
1 from my old Friend's in the Country, 
where I had promiſed to paſs a Fortnight with 
him. I happened to be there at the Time his 
Son return d from his Travels: So you may 
gueſs we liv'd pretty merrily. The good Lady 
got all her Female Neighhours about her, to 
tejoice and join in the Admiration of the 
young Spark, and his foreign Accoutrements. 
Never was ſurely ſuch a Scene af Imperti- 
nence! The poor Boy, who is come back at 
an Age when he ſhould hardly have been 
ſent out, is not a little; pleas'd with himſelt, 
to ſee every body ſtaring upon him with fuck 
high Approbation; and yet ſeems almoſt at a 
Loſs to find out what they can ſee wonderful 
about him: He therefore, naturally enough, 
ſuppoſe) imagines it muſt be the foreign 
Air of his Wig, and the Cut and Shape f 
his Cloaths, which ſo charm them all; and 
therefore; often conſults the Picr-glaſs in the 
Parlour, that he may be ſure every thing is 
well adjuſted, My Lady cannot forbear every 
_ now-and>then ſaying, that nothing ſurely ſo 
improves a Man, as Travelling'z and ap» 
plauds herſelf for having given her Conſent 
to her Son's. going abroad, notwithſtanding 
her juſt Fears of his catching Cold: by Change 
of 
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of Beds, and the Danger of getting the 
Small- pox, from che Crouds he muſt be ſo 


Ane, 


17 af * ww 1 Ver * rd 
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Tun poor Oentlemat, my Friend; (tho he 
does not want Senſe, yer) has, as ic were, 
_ catch'd the reigning Diſtemper of his Family 

and Neighbourhood; ſo that he could not 

help asking me in' the Garden one Morning, 


If I did not think Mill was a good deal 
improved? 1 told him, I thought he was 


— that, I beliey'd, he would be a luſty Man; 
that 1 could have wiſhed, indeed, he had 
either not ſent him out fo young; or, at 


gfown taller, and had ſpread pretty much? 


leaſt, let him have aid there a few Years 


longer. Why truly, faid my Friend, I muſt 
own, I was a little of your Mind : But every 
body faid it was Time he ould travel, ſince 
he had been ſomewhat above two Years in 
the Univerſity z which was full long enough 
for any Man of Quality to continue there; 
and his Mother was very willing he ſhould 
do as other Folks did, eſpecially when 


ſhe heard her Brother 8 and her Couſin 


, had ſent their Sons abroad, who were 
not ſo old by near a Quarter of a Year, as 
her Son: Beſides too, ſhe inſiſted upon it, 
Billy ſhould be at home again, ſoon enough © 


to be married in his One-and-twenticth Year ; 


for that her F ather and Grandfather” had bork . 
married 
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married at that Age; and that no People Were 
ever more happy in their Wives, nor md 
better Husbands, than they had done. As I was - 
ſome what at a loſs what to ſay to ſuch profound 

Reaſoning, I was very glad to ſee the Ser- 
vant coming to tell us the Ladys were all in 
the Parlour, and the Dinner juſt ready to 
come in: So we walk'd back to the N 
as faſt an we could. Feat 8 


I REFLECTED with dome Concern upon 
the great Change Time had made in my good 
Friend's s way of thinking: I comforted my- 
ſelf however, that, Mobeni the Son would 
not be exposd to under 3 ſuch a Metamor- 
phoſisy for I dare alm pheſy of him, 


that his Underſtanding will oY "bs much 
Ne than it is, let him live ever ſo NN, 


\ 


LETTER v. 


[7 THA NK you for the Account you ſent 
me of the Knight's Wedding; tis a Pi- 
aAure very naturally drawn, and ſtrikes like one 
of thoſe old Heads, which a Man ſometimes 
meets with at an Auction, and could almoſt 
ſwear was like, tho he does not know whom 
it was drawn for. After all, it is but doing 
A ny -of Jaſtice to the World, that a Man, 


who 
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who has been his whole Life-time ſporting 
upon the Manners of others, ſhould at laſt 
give People an Opportunity to take their 
Revenge, and make fair Repriſals in their 


+ *% 


lea Nor but pleaſe myſelf with the h 
mourous Idea of an old Rake tackled up to a 
Girl about Five-and-thirty. Years younger than 
himſelf; dangling about after her all Day 
long, with an awkward Mixture of Love and 
Jealouſy, to the great Merriment of the Boys, 
and Edification of the old Women. The 
beſt of it is, with all that Experience one 
would think ſuch Men ſhould have' Had of 
the Sex, theſe Dotards always will-fanfy they 
_ can make up for Dcficiencys one way, by r- 
diculouſly their Wives an not 


conſidering that Love is ſtrict, and will be 


is certain, that moſt of the Women look 
upon us Men only in one Light, as we are 
(in their Opinions) more or leſs fit to ful. 
fil that great End ef our Creation q. Ierenſ- 
ing and Multiplying. To talk of any Merit 
in. a Mar after Fifty; is an Abſurdity to them, 
as much as it would be to toaſt a- Brauty of 
Bourſcore in a Club · of Beaux of the ToπÜ]ꝙ G 


"8, 9p," 
4 , 4 o $32.4 i 
* „ oy — * 


I cannot therefore help axtecing with 
Monſ. La Bruyere, with regard to'W — ; 
lor Quan 


ſhould draw upon 


J ß ↄ ↄↄ «. J%VVVVVVVVCCVVVVVCTCVGVCCCGG "4 Ec EG _ 


toa 


4 in Nr 2 > than in ene, 


—— upon 
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roy" on ne ſgait plus que leur faire, on ne 


4 tus dire. When a Man has 
12 2 beſt « Thins what has he to do 
with Dregs and Bottoms? You remember, an 


old Lady, a Relation: of mine, uſed to ay, 
Every Man might ſee his Sin in his Puniſh- 


ment. Whether that be true in other Caſes, 


1 know not but I almoſt imagine it to be ſo 


l this: And ſurely therefore, Wenching muſt 


be a great Sin in a young Fellow, ſince it 
him fo ſevere a Puniſhmene 
as that of Doating before he is ſuperannuated, 


4 * * * P * 
x 4 ! " 4 * 
— * „* * * - teas. a. 4 _— E 1 1 4 — a — — 
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LETTER vi. 


Jaczeg with you in all thi Reſlections 


you make upon the preſent Age, except 
that laſt, where you ſeem to think it arriv'd 
Pitch of Iniquity, than any of the 
former. 1 believe there is little Difference 
in this reſpect; otherwiſe, - than that ſome 
ſott of Vices are more prevalent and univer- 


e dv us 
their Perocity and Barbariſm: 
Over-runningand ravaging Countries, plunder- 


In Times of grear 


ing, murthering and deſtroying; are great and 
| gen — When that * 
I 1 2 | as 
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has ſpent itſelf, the next Generation ſets ap 
for: Refitiementant Luxury perhaps, and runs 
iato as ridicuousan Extreme of Effeminacy, 
on the other hand. Our Tinies ſeem to have 
2 Mixture of two Extremes: By ſilly Extra- 
: ue Men run themſelves into Neceſſitys; 
and then fall into baſe and mean Compli- 
ances, to extricate themſelves out of them. 
Profuſe and avaricious at the ſame time, they 
ſtick at no Ways of getting or of —— 
Money; and it is a common thing, to ſee = 
Boys juſt come to their Fortunes, and ſetting 
up for the Shew and Flutter of Equipages 
of all kinds, who yet, amidſt all this appa- 
rent Profuſion, are contriving as carefully 
the Means of getting what they can, as the 
mereſt old Miſer, and thorough-pac'd Knave, 
that had fervd his Apprenticeſnip in }/7 91 
minſter-Hall, or ot. James's, : 


MoNARcHiCA. Governments are very 
Gabj ect to great and ſudden Changes of Man- 
ners in the People; and tis none of the leaſt 
Inconveniencies of them: Thus, for Inſtance, 
a Hero makes a Nation of Don Quixotes 
and Beggars. 
every thing run into Diſorder and Confuſion, 
unleſs he has the good Fortune to ſtumble 
upon a wiſe Miniſter by chance, and be 
led by him: But when it happens, that a 
Prince is at the Helm, with little, or, - what 


is 


An indolent weak Prince lets 


— 1 | Wo. N 
3. % * wo” * 
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is worſe, wrong Notions of the Art of con- 
ducting Mankind; too conccited and obſti- 
nate to take the Advice of others, who know 
better; and ſetting up for, and aiming at, 
every thing that is great, without any one 

great Quality about him, to enable him to 

ſupport ſuch an univerſal Character; the 

Conſequence of an Oddity of this kind, 
muſt, in my Opinion, be the producing ſuch 
a Generation of Fops and Coxcombs, as are 
only fit to be the Bubbles of theit own Knayes 


at home, and the Jeſt of rheir Neighbours 


abroad, if ever they pretend to meddle be- 


yond their Sphere; that is, in ſhort, if ever 


they pretend to meddle in the DRE 0 
the \ orld at all. 


r 
"TY * 4 — * 


1 — —— 
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LETTER VII. 


1 AM glad to hear you have eben lo muck 


to the reading of French Books: You will 


find good Advantage from it : We have very 
little phllological Learning amongſt us 


Moſt 


of our Writings, which are not in the ſeve- 
ral Profeſſions of Law, Divinity, and Phy- 
ſick, are generally Pamphlets. Our very 
Poetry and Hiſtory have a ſtrong Byaſs to 
Party; and the Reaſon of that is, nothing 


— in England, but what cither ſerves 
wn, 5 
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the Intereſts, or 2 the Paſli . of 
Mankind. | 


WERE a Man amongſt us to write as well 
in Criticiſm as Baſſu, Lode or Rapin, he 
would be read but by few Pcople he would 
be called a dry Authorz and 'twere well, if 
the. Sale bore the Charges of the Impreſlion, | 
But a Libel upon either Side, tho you are 
ſure to find falſe Reaſoning, falſe Wit, and 
very often falſe Fact in it, is however imme- 
diately bought, and cried up; and becomes 
the Subject "> every Company in the Town, 
Tis true, it is as much decry'd by one Set, as 
it is applauded by the other; but till there 
is a Vogue both for the Author, and his 
Performance, ſince Detraction excites Curio- 
fity, as much as Praiſe: Not to mention 
the Chance of Advancement which ſuch an 
Author has, from thoſe whoſe Vanity, Malice, 
or l1||-nature, happens to be tickled by the 
Satire or Panegyric it is full of. This un- 
lucky Taſte, which prevails amongſt us, has, 
by turning all our beſt Heads one way, hin- 
dered our Countrymen from making that Fi- 
gure in the learned World, as they muſt other- 
wiſe undoubtedly. have done; few Books of 
ours having been known abroad, except ſome - 
in Phyſick or Marhemaricks, till of late Years; 


and I don't know whether Mr. Locke $ Eſſay on 
Human 


* 
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Language is learnt by Foreigners, that they 
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Human Underſtanding was not the Mcans of 
making us a little more enquired after, and the 


Reaſon that ſome of our beſt Books were 
tranſlated into French: So that now the very 


may be the better able to reliſh wha is well 
written in it. 7 


I nav heard them often complain in 
France, that when there were any Articles 
of News from London in their Prints, they 
could make but very little of them, our Af- 
fairs being nothing but Parliamentary Forms, 


ot private Squabbles amongſt ourſelves: And 


ſo far is certainly true, that amongſt the many 
Party Papers, which ſome curious People 


have bound into great Numbers of very thick 


Volumes, there would be few, if any, that 
an ingenious Forcigner could haye the leaft 


Taſte for. And indeed, till we come down 


near our own Times, much the greateſt, and, 


probably, the moſt eſteemed Part of them, is, 


in a great meaſure, unjntelligible, even to 


ourſelves. 


1 canNor help being Amd peeviſh, 
when 1 conſider, that the beſt Writer of our 
Age and Country has ſpent, or rather, 
thrown. away, ſo much of his Time in 
Party Quarrels, when he was every way qua- 
lified to have given us ſome Pieces of gene- 


. — = 
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ral Utility, and perhaps little inferior to thoſe 
of the Ancicnts themſelves; and that he, who 
might have been handed down to Poſtetity 
as the Saluft, the Tacitus, or the Livy of 
Great Britain, will now, in all Probability, 
leave nothing behind him, that will be more 
valued thirty or forty Years hence, than the 
Writings of the L'Eftranges, the Drakes, 
and the Defoes, are at preſent. And thus 
Mr. Nollins Profane Hiſtory, tho nothing 
more than a judicious Collection, written in 
a fine Style, with ſome Reflections of 
his own, (juſt and beautiful enough, it 
muſt be confeſſed) will be in every body's 

Hands, and in all Libraries; when Letters 
to the E xaminer, Occaſiounal Writers, and 
all ſuch kind of Pamphlets, (however excel- 
lently written) will be thought of no more: 
And indeed, our Political Writings ſeldom 
deſerve a better Fate, there having been but 
few Authors, as well as Speakers, in that 
way, who have not written and ſpoken 
on both Sides the Queſtion ; and always with 


notable Virulence againſt the — for the | 
Time being. 


Tits great Mr. Dryden b has not elbupei 
falling into this common Misfortune, hav- 
ing been full as ſevere upon the Hind, as 
he afterwards found it neceſſary to be upon 
the Panther. When Wit alone was ſufficient 
to recommend him at Court, he m_ to the 

Religion 


nne 


19 
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Religion he was bred up in; but afterwards, 
when Zeal became the more marketable Com- 
modity there, he was forced to change his 
Style, or loſe his Penſion. The Truth is, he 
had done ſo much Honour to his Country, 


that he ought: to have been put above ſo 
mean a Temptation; and, ſince he was not, 
the Blame ought rather to be laid where it is 
more juſtly due, 1 upon a. | 


LETTER VIII. 


F AM ſorry for the Misfortune in your Fa- 
mily, ſince it ſeems to have ſo ill an Ef. 


feat upon you; but, to tell you the Truth, a 


Man of your Experience ſhould have been | 


better. prepar'd againſt an Accident ſo com- 


mon, and ſo natural, Where is the great 


Wonder, that your Kinſwoman ſhould hap- 


pen to be in Love a little improperly? It is 


a Diſtemper incident to Girls, I remember, a 


young Lady of a great deal of Vivacity and 
Mit, whom I was acquainted with ſome 
Years ago, told me, in Anſwer to a Letter 
of Gallantry I had ſent her, that ſhe believed 
| Thad miſtaken a general Liking to the whole 


Sex, for a particular one to herſelf ; and that 


ſhe was rom the firſt Woman I ſhould 
03 . 
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happen to be in Company with, would con- 
vince me of the Truth of it. I doubt much, 
whether this may not be, a little, Miſs Molly's 
Caſe; for as ſure as ſhe ſeems to be, that ſhe 


can be happy with nobody but Mr. 7—, I 
dare engage, any other young Fellow, of 


cqual Dimenſions, would make her altoge- 


ther as happy, and by the very ſelf-lame 
Means, | | + 


A GENTLEMAN-FARMER in my Neigh- 
bourhood had an ugly Accident; tis now 
about two Years ſince : His eldeſt Daughter 
made a Miſtake with a Threſher of his; he 
very rightly turn'd them both immediately out 
of Doors; ſome little Time afterwards, ano- 
ther Farmer happening to meet with the 
good Damſel in a Town, where ſhe was ſet- 
tled, and enquiring after the Health of her 


dear Flail-driver, was not a little ſurpriſed to , 


hear her ſay, He was grown good for nothing 
by Day or by Night; and that ſhe had no 
Chance, but his having never had the Small- 
pox, which, ſhe hoped, might in a little time 
rid her of him. I flatter myſelf, as Miſs Molly 
has not plac'd her Affections quite ſo low, 
that ſne will not carry them quite ſo far nei- 
ther. I am apt to think, if ſhe does, ſhe will 

meet with no better Luck. 8 


AFTER 


e 
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AFTER all, are not Mothers ſometimes a 
little in Fault? That filly way, of giving 


ſoft Names to coarſe ho has done a great 
deal of Miſchief in the World. An arrant 


Raſcal ſhall be call'd a ſhrewd Fellow; a 


worthleſs Miſer, a wary Man; and an abſolute 
Strumpet, a Woman a little too gay : So, in 


Familys, when any of the Maids happen to 


to Man, the good Houſekeeper, who 


| {God help her!) never ſuſpected any thing 


more than a little harmleſs $weer-hearting 
and Matrimony, is wonderfully aſtoniſhed, 


when Doll is crying out in the Garret, with- 


out a Licence from the Charch : And often 
the good ſympathizing Lady o of the Houſe pi- 
tys the poor Child, who meant no Harm, and 
compaſſionates, as a Weakneſs of the Mind, 
what, in Trath, is nothing but a Strength of | 


the Conſtitution. | 


Excusr me, if 1 am a little too merry; 


it is becauſe I thought you too ſerious upon 


ſuch a Subject. As to Advice, I can give 
none, but in the Phyſician's Style; Let the 
Patient he blooded often, keep a low Diet, 
and fit Two Hours in the Icchouſe in the 


| Garden, Night and Tk during the 
Summer 3 | 


7 LAB 
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1 LETTER IK... 


I HOPE you will be as good as your Word, 
and let me have your Company next 
Week. One Thing, I believe, I may venture 
to promiſe you; which is, we ſhall be better 
ſery'd than uſual, becauſe I have been forced 
to turn away two or three of my Men lately: 
They were always idling abroad, or quarrelling 
with one another at home; and would needs 
fanſy there was nothing to be done, becauſe 
they were too lazy to do any thing. Surely, 
the Engliſt way of Living with their Mob, 
of which Gentlemens Servants may be juſtly 
reputed: the worſt. Part, is the moſt ridiculous- 
thing in the World, By letting a Parcel of 
poor ignorant Creatures, without Senſe, 
Principle, or Gratitude, do whatever they 
pleaſe, under a Notion of Liberty, they be- 
come ſo inſolent, as to be a Nuiſance to 
every body; and, ſeldom, fail to bring them - 
ſelves at laſt to a Gaol or a Gibbet. 'Tis Pity, 
methinks,. we ſhould not allow this wiſe kind 
of Liberty to our as four - legg d Brutes too; 
and pretty Sport a. Set of Coe horſes would 
make in a Stable, if they were reliev d from the | 
Difcipline of Whips and Collars; LD IL 


THIS Reflection calls to my Mind another 


I have often Wade, that all municipal Laws 
— 
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ought to be calculated, ſo as to follow Nature; 
| otherwilc e, they will be rather miſchievous 
than uſeful : Suppoſe, for Inſtance, any So- 
ciety were gravely to ordain, that the Boys 
ſhould fit in Council, and the old Men exe- 
cute what ſhould be there derermin d; tis 
eaſy to judge, what an excellent Government 
that would make. Tis very plain to me, 
that Providence has framed the largeſt Part 
of every Community, for what we call the 
meaner, but, in reality, the moſt neceſ- 
ſary, Offices of Life: Tis as plain too, 
that, (generally ſpeaking) by a very right 
Diſpoſition of the fame Providence, thoſe 
People are furniſh'd with a fort of Under- 
fan ling 8 er fot their Station; as, indeed, 
of what r bee would a Philoſophical Head be 
t * n Ee to a — = roars 
Puktncls?” FAS: 5 | 
Date the 5 r thing tien more GY 
thin that 'fiich'-Men / ſhould be ſubjected 
to the Government of others, to whom Na- 
ture has not thought convenient to give ne- 
ceſſary Talents for the right governing of 
themſelves? I have therefore often wiſhd, 
that, t together with our many profitable Im- 
portations of Cooks, Fiddlers, Songſters, and 
new-faſhioned Hats and Perukes, we might 
cauſe, for onee, at leaſt, to be imported a 
| fall non of Police, ' as the French call 


it, 
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that is, Order a Thing very line 
— 29 amongſt us, Tv, hb we have 
more Laws made every Year, than would be 
ſufficient (if rightly fram'd and executed) to 
regulate a Country of Ten times the Extent of 
this 1 we are ſo een of. 


LETTER x, 


Nora can be more juſt, oO your 
Obſervation upon thoſe, who are always 
crying up Virtue and Honour, when they are 
out of Play; and never ſpeak, nor care to 
hour one Word of either, as ſoon as they 
are got in again: But I think, of the two, 
it is a leſs dangerous Abſurdity, than that 
of endeavouring to palliate, or almoſt even 
Juſtify, the worſt of Actions, under a. No- 
tion of human Frailty, the: Difficulty of pre- 
venting ſuch Things, and perhaps, the — 
ger of attempting it. We have cven ſeen 
Books pretending to prove, that Diſorder is 
for the Intereſt. of the Publick; that it con- 
tributes to its Trade, Wealth, and Happineſs; | 
and that thoſe are very i Politicians, 
who are for Reſtrictions or Regu lations of any. 
kind; except in Caſes of — Robbery, 
or Murther. Such Doctrines I have always 


looł d upon as calculated to ſerve parti- 
cular 


1 
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* Purpoſes; and when they are boldly 2 
handed about, I take for granted, the Authors 
of them depend upon ſome better Support, 
than the bare Strength of their Arguments, to 
defend them, in caſe they ſhould be attack U 


Tuo Writings of this kind are ſeldom — 
be met with in the French Language, I chanc d 


to light on one the other Day, upon the Sub- 


ject of Trade. The Notions there maintain d, 


ifthey were really ever printed at Paris, would, 


Ibelieve, hardly have ventur d out, but under 
the Protection of ſome Chauvelin. Corrupt 


Men are like proſtitute Women; they are for 


ſpreading their own Principles, ſince they muſt 
either run down Virtue, or be run down. by 
it: They ſay all is mere Cant and Affectation, 
that tends to the checking of their favourite 


Paſſion and will never lem to believe, that 


there is any ſuch thing as real Honeſty in the 
World. I remember a Gentleman, (who had 


liyd much in Courts, and got enough to live 


without them, before the Times turn'd upon 
him) was uſed to ſay, Man was a hi Ani- 


mal, and therefore muſt be treated, and dealt 


with, as ſuch; as if it had been no leſs natural 
for Men to be Knaves, than for Beaſts and Birds 
of Prey to ſubſiſt upon the Deſtruction of all 
0 could catch, that were weaker than them- 

c ves. 


Counrs 
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Cours are, indeed, notunlike Gaming- = 
houſes: Multitudes get together to play one 
againſt another, and therefore every Man muſt 
acquire the Art of Gaming, or expect to be un- 
done there: The worſt of it is, Im afraid, thoſe 
who have lcarnt to play all the Game, are not 
always content with Self- defence; eſpecially, 
when ſo many Examples are every Day inviting 
and encouraging them to go farther. There is, 
however, no doubt, but a Man of Honour may 
live and act agreeably to his Character in every 
Station, tho ſome are more flippery and dan- 
gerous than others; and if it were not for the 
lying Encomiums of ambitious or covetous 
Wits, and the more vile and ſtupid Flattery of 
beggarly or mean-ſpirited Fools, there would 

t, probably, be ſo much, or, at leaſt, fo 
| barefae d, a Corruption in the World. I muſt 
. own, when I read in the Dedications of Books, 
written by - Men of undoubted Knowledge, 
and good Underſtanding, the odd Panegyricks 
they beſtow upon the Princes, or the Miniſters, 
whoſe Pockets they have had a Deſign upon, 
I wonder as much at their Aſſurance, as een | 
Fan r. | | 


| To Ye. the piety of our Seco Chart i 
or the ſound Proteſtantiſm of our Second 
James, to extol up to the Skys the Admini- 
tration of your Spencers, Gaveſtons, Morti. 
mers, Molſeys, and Buckinghams, with » 
the 
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the reſt of the Tribe of petty Tyrants and 
Blood- ſuckers, by which this Nation has ſuf- 


ferd, is ſuch a flagrant Proſtitution, that one 
is at a Loſs to determine, which are the moſt 
miſchievous Creatures ; the great Rogues, that 


do ſo many ill things, or the little ones, who 


get their Living by defending them. 


LETTER XI. 


f FIND you are much delighted with your 
new Study of Metaphyſi cal and Philoſo- 

phical Books. 1 ſhall not diſcourage you in an 
Entertainment, that carries ſome Benefit along 
with it. The Exerciſe ofthe rational Facultys 
is a ſort of keeping the Mind in Play, and en- 
abling it to exert itſelf with Vigour, wheneyer 
you have Occaſion to employ it. Inattention 
is a very general Failing : Thoſe who read for 
Amuſement and Paſtime only, get a Habit of 
Careleſſneſs in the doing it, which makes them 


immediately quit any very cloſe or curious rea- 
ſoning Treatiſe; or at leaſt diſteliſh and miſun- 


derſtand it; by which means, they not only 
loſe a great deal of Improvement themſelves, 
but arc-likewiſe made incapable of one of the 
nobleſt Satisfactions of Life, which is, The 
being able to aſſiſt and inſtru others. But 
en I muſt caution you againſt an Error, moſt 
young 
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young Men are ſo apt to fall into, the miſ 
taking Things plauſible for Things certain. 


O ux Knowledge is confin'd within ſuch 
narrow Bounds, that we are like Men croſſing 
a deep River over a Foot- bridge; as long as 
we keep upon the Plank, we are ſafe; but the 
Moment we ſwerve ever ſo little to the right 
or the left, we are loſt; or, at beſt, put to a2 
very hard Shift to get out, and not without 
Damage neither. There are few reaſoning 
Heads, but what are liable to this one great 
Weakneſs, of being too apt to ſuppoſe, 
as well as prove; and by blending two very 
different things together, they impoſe firſt on 
themſelves, and then on their Readers. Geo- 
metry demonſtrates by Lines, and Arithme - 
tick by Figures, and are therefore both certain; 
becauſe there is no room for Suppoſitions in 
either: But this is not the Caſe, I am afraid, 
of any other Part of Learning. Aſtronomers 
have, indeed, made many great and uſeful Dif 
coverys, and it is to be hoped they may conti - 
nue to do ſo: They have calculated Diſtances 
and Motions, with nice and ſurpriſing Accu- 
racy 3 but then they not only people their 

Stars with Inhabitants; but are almoſt ready to 
_ diſtinguiſh their ſeveral Species, Genius's,' and 

Natures : And Monſieur Crouſas * gocs 10 


* Traitd du 3 vol * Chap. 9. 


far 


far as even to imagine, that they are all i impec- 


cable, and that we are the only Rebels in the 
whole Creation; and then inlarges upon the 


Divine Mercy, in permitting and command- 


ing us to addreſs to him, notwithſtanding our 
ſingular, as well as great Unworthineſs. 


So unwilling are ingenious and ſtudious 
Men to ſtop ſhort of Syſtems, (the Creatures of 
a heated or warm Imagination) that when they 
have gone as far as clear Reaſon and Experi- 


ence can carry them, they are mighty apt to 
eke out their Diſcoverys with what they fanſy, 


and fanſy ſo long till they are almoſt ready to 


ſwear, is the natural Conſequence of them. 


Uſeful Learning, that is, a Learning which con- 


fits in Things more than Words, is one of the 
moſt valuable Accompliſhments of Man ; but 
(ſo nearly does all Good border upon Evil) the 
leaſt Endeavour to carry it one Step beyond its 
ſtated Limits, turns every thing upſide down, 

and, in a Moment, transforms a wiſe and. ſer⸗ 


viceable Scholar, into an Enthuſt aſt, a Viſion- 
ary, or a Madman. 


. LET TB R 1. 
E S G — is inconſolable for the Loſs of 


his Wife; and, what is whimſical enough, 


is grown more fond of her now ſhe is dead, 
than 
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than he was whilſt ſhe was alive: No Form! is 
omitted; Blacks, Funeral Sermons, Mauſo- 
leums, and every thing elſe is intended, that 


can ſet off the Pomp of Woe in the moſt ma- 


gnificent Manner. I was conſulted by a Side. 
wind, about a proper Perſon to make an Epi- 
taph, which might be as fine as the Monu- 
ment it is to be engray'd' upon. I ſaid, I was 
no great Lover of Encomiums which were to 
be paid for, and conſequently would be very 
much adorn d in order to enhance the Price. 


A LiczNcx of Fable and Fiction is as 
allowable in Panegyrick, as in Poetry; and 
therefore all that People generally expect in 
ſuch Caſes, is to be agreeably entertain d with 
fine Turns of Wit, and Elegante of Expreſ- 
ſion in the Compoſure, without enquiring 
how little, or whether there be any Truth at 
all in it, or not: However, I thought ſome Pro- 
bability not improper, for Decency ſake: That 
as Courtiers and Parſons were always the 
greateſt Flatterers, I recommended Dr. H—, 
a good claſlick Scholar, and a Man of Parts, 

as a proper Perſon to be employ'd; but advisd 
the cautioning of him againſt Length, for fear 
of Dulneſs; and not to deal too much i in Hy- 
perboles, leſt he ſnould be laught at; and, as 
he knows, the Scripture ſays, Man was made 
a little lower than the Angels, to be ſure to re- 


member not to o ſet his Woman above them. 
| L E T- 
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L VERY Man ſhould endeavour to excel in 
ſomething, was us d to be the Saying of 


my Couſin B . And indeed without ſome 


Emulation, nothing that requiresPains and Di- 
ligence would ever be undertaken; and conſe- 


quently. few or no good Things ever done. 


But the Truth is, there is ſo little Encourage- 


ment, that I don't at all wonder ſo few People 
trouble themſelves with any thing farther than 
the gratifying the preſent Inclination, or ſerv- 
ing the preſent Turn, If we conſider all thoſe, 


who have made, what is commonly called, a 
Noiſe in the World, we ſhall generally find 


their Reputation owing to accidental Friend- 
ſhips, particular Intereſts, or, what is more com- 
mon, I believe, than either, mere downright 


Chance and Accident: Beſides, here in Exg- 
land, we are ſo variable in our Humours, ſo 
violent in our Prejudices, and ſo apt to fall 
into little mean Views and Purſuits, that it is 


very uncertain for any Man to continue long 


in Vogue, how well ſoever he may have de- 
ſeryd it. ons | | 


My Lord Liſle, in a Letter to Sir William 


Temple, tells him by way of News, that Mr. 
Waller was ſcarcely admitted amongſt the Wits 


Ac 
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at the Comptroller's, and Sir John Denham 
paſs d for mad, tho he ſeem'd (in his Opinion) 
to have as much Sprightlineſs as ever, if that 
Character had not happened to have been 
thrown upon him. When we remember, that 
theſe were the two Men who firſt poliſh'd out 
Language, and gave a new and a much more gen- 
teel Turn to our Engliſh Poetry; introduced a 
Smoothneſs and Eaſineſs of Expreſſion; and, 
what is ſtill better, a more juſt and fine way of 
Thinking, than had ever been known amongſt 
us; we cannot but ſay, they met with very 


ungrateful Returns, ſince, if they had been 


never ſo much ſunk from their former State, 
they ought to have been treated with a de- 
cent Compaſſion, rather than an inſolent and 
barbarous Ridicule: But Sir Jobn Denham, 
it ſeems, continued to be a very agrecable 
Companion; and Mr. Waller, the Delight of 
the Houſe of Commons, even at his great 
Age, ſaying the brighteſt Things of any body 
there; but then, indeed, he voted and ſpoke 
againſt the Court-meaſures, ſo that it was 
neceſſary to run him down; and as the Court 

then encouraged Men of Wit, they had Peo- 
ple enough to ſet on ſuch a Work. 


IT is one of our great Mivfortunes, and 
what occaſioned a ſevere Reflection, which I 
once heard a very ingenious Foreigner make 


upon our Nation; that 1 is no Country 
in 
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in the World, where the Publick is ſo much 


talked of, and ſo little minded, a5 in Eng- 
land. 


—— P udet hes opprobria 5 
E t dici Potuiſſe, er non potniſſe gell. 


6 


1 CANNOT help being ſhock d, when 1 


lee Sit William 7. emple with all his Merit, as 
a Stateſman, a Scholar, and a finc Gentle- 


man, repreſented, by one who would be 


thought a great Engliſb Hiſtorian, in that 
moſt unjuſt and abſurd Light of a vain con- 


ceited Man, of little or ns Ptineiple, and a 


Corru e aig of all that came near him; and 


ryden, as a Monſter of Lewdneſs and 


—5 for no better Reaſon one can ſee 


or imagine, than that, probably, they neither 


of them much eſteem d the Perſon, not had 
any great Opinion of the Merit, of the wonder- 
ful Daaler | in Me Paliticks of his own Times. 


* 
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LETTER NV. 


YESTERDAY I made my aniutverlary 


Viſit to Sir Harry Formal (as I call him, 


for ſurcly no Man ever deſerved better that 
Name). 1 found him in the old way, com- 


plaining of his Son, his Daughter, his Ser- 
vants, the Weather, the Times, and in dont 
e b 0 
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of every thing, but what was moſt juſtly 
to be complained of, his own avaricious, jea- 
lous, envious Temper. Tis an odd thing, 
that People who make their whole Pleaſure. 
to conſiſt in ſaying and doing whatever they 
think of to plague every body they dare mw 
be free with, ſhould yet have the Folly to 
expect good and kind Treatment from others: 
However, nothing is more common in Life 


than this. 


WERE a Man to be always rating and 
kicking his Dog, would it be wonderful the 
poor Creature ſhould ſneak out of his way 
as faſt as he could? And yet I have ſeen ſome 
old Fellows, who have treated their Children, 
even when grown up and ſet out into the 
World, at a rate not much more decent. 


You know, Sir Harrys Son bears the 
Character of a Man of Senſe and Honour, 
and conſequently does Credit to his Family ; 
and yet, 'tis plain to me, the old Gentleman, 
notwithſtanding all his Cant of Kindneſs and 
Affection, which never ſhew'd itſelf in any 
thing but Words, has a ſecret Averſion to 


him: He is indeed aſhamed to own any ſuch 


thing, or to let the World find out, that he 
hates his Son, whilſt all the reſt of Mankind 
value and eſteem him; but his Actions ſuf- 


ficiently ſhew what he aukwardly endeavours 
N to 


ers: 
Life 
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the 
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he 


he 
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to conceal z and we, who know what he does, 


can never be perſuaded to believe what he 
fa ys in that Matter. 0 
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For my rt, cho intend to live as long 
as Ican) I ſhould be glad to ſee a Law made, 


to put it out of the Power of any malicious 


old Fellow to hurt his Family, in order to 
gratify his Spleen. I ſce no Reaſon why a 


Man thag runs mad with IIl- nature, ſhould 


not be confined, as well as one who runs 


mad with Pride, Love, or any other violent 


Paſſion. The ſureſt Sign of Madneſs is an 
Inclination to do Miſchief; and ſurely, there 
is no ſuch great Difference between one Fa- 


ther, who comes with a Piſtol to take away 
his Son's Life; and another, who endeavours 


to make it as uneaſy to him as he can: And 


yet the former ſhall be immediately ſhut up, 


and the latter ſuffer'd to do whatever he 
pleaſes, tho never ſo abſurd and unjuſtifiable. 


INE 4 North- country Gentleman, Who 


would allow his Son nothing (tho he was above 


Five-· and- twenty) but upon theſe Three Condi- 


tions; that he ſhould never fox · hunt, a Diverſion 


he loy'd very much, nor cut off an ugly Head 
of Hair he happened to have, nor go to Lon- 


an. And you knew a certain Weſt-· country 


one, who, after having tyrannized till paſt 
Fourſcore, left every thing he could to a 
9 young 
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young Wench he had married when u pwardy 
of Seventy. J muſt needs fay, I think it ri- 
diculous in a Nation that has ſpent ſo much 
Blood and Treaſure, and is like to ſpend fo 
much more, in Defence of publick Liberty, 
to leave every private Family at the Mercy 
of a deſpicable petty Tyrant, who is unnatu- 
ral, or weak enough to let himſelf be go- 
verned by every cunning Gypſy of a Woman, 
or every Ae Knave of a Man. . 


— 


LETTER XV. 


"OUR Letter brought me the unwelcome 
News of the Death of poor Mr. M—-, 
| which will be (as you rightly obſerve) a great 
Loſs to his Family, to his Children, I mean; 
for as to his Wife, ſhe will, I believe, be but 
little concerned for a Misfortune, that, in a 
good meaſure, is, perhaps, owing to her own 
ill Qualitys. An odd Fatality it is, that Men 
of the beſt Underſtandings ſhould ſuffer them- 
ſelves to be led by Women, who often have 
bad ones; or, What is much the fame, ſo 
blinded by ſome favourite Paſſion, as to be of 
no Service to them in che Courſę of their 


Liy es. 


Mas. M-—- was ark mal for Afemblys 
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never bear the Thoughts of going above ten 
Miles from London: The only Time he got 
her down to his Scat, which, you know, is 


in a very fine Country, and as good a Gentle- 
man's Houſe, as moſt are, ſhe kept her Cham- 


ber all the while, to avoid ſeeing any of the 
Country Ladys, as ſhe called them; and thoſe 
few ſhe could not avoid ſeeing, the affronted, 


that ſhe might never ſee them un. 
THE beſt of it is, the Company ſhe ſo 


admires, always laugh at her, and pick her 
Pocket; for ſhe is as great a Bubble at Play, 


as ſhe is a Fool in Converſation : If ſhe mar- 
ries again, (as no doubt fhe will, to. ſome 
young Fop and Coxcomb) I wiſh he may love 


Play, and be rook d as much as ſhe is, that 
he may keep her as poor as ſhe did Mr. 1 — 


and if he does but uſe her as ſhe deſerves, I 
think I cannot wiſh her worſe, as little as I 
love her. 


LETTER XVE 


WONDER not at your being ſo much 
pleas d with Orinda's Letters to Poliar- 


chus; but am ſurpriſed at your not having 
met with them before, I think them the 
1 is Things of the kind in our Language, 


FS: and 
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and that they are not exeelled by [thoſe of 
the French, among which there are a great 
many very good: I think Orindas have no 
other Fault in them, than a little too much 
Compliment; and, perhaps, of that Artifice 
which we find ſo very natural to, and inſepa- 
rable from, the Sex; but Mrs. Phillips was 
an Honour to both her Sex and Country, and 
therefore all ſmall Objections ſnould give way: 
to ſuch ſuperior Merit. 


AMoNnesrT the many {aſt Reflections ſho 
makes, this I moſt of all admire, and there · 
fore ſhall conclude my Letter with it : © Wit, 
“Learning, and Parts, may attend a ſncax- 
* ing, nay, a diſhoneſt Heart; but Goodneſs 
ce of Nature, Candour of Mind, and Gene- 
4 roſity of Temper, are godlike Qualities, 
be and claim an univerſal Veneration.” 


LETTER XVIL 


WI happened to fall into a Diſcourſe about | 
Liberty, the other Day, at the Houſe 
of a Neighbour of mine, where I din'd: 
What gave Occaſion to it was, an Account 
he had that Poſt recciy'd from one of his Te- 
nants near London, of an odd Affair, which 
had 88 in the Bezinnips of his Harveſt: 
As 
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As he's was defi rous to get it in as ſoon. as 

ſſible, to prevent Accidents, and fave. 
Charges, he had hired all the Hands he could. 
get, and at as ict, a Kate, you may \be.. 
fſure, as might be. | | 


Tas firſt Day all Things went on pretty 


well; but the next, as he was viſiti ting his Work- 
folks, inſtead of finding them in the Fields, 


t 
o 


he was ſoon conducted, by the Noiſe, to a 


Common hard- by, where they were all toge- 


ther by the Ears, breaking one another's 


Heads 'and Tools in a moſt furious manner, 


The Farmer, not thinking it adviſeable to ven- 


ture himſcif alone amongſt them, went to 
get Aſſiſtance; but before he returned, the 
Fray was over, ſeveral having been knock d 
down and mairtied ;* and the reſt, believing 
them murder'd, and fearing to be taken up, 


had run away, From ſome of the Wounded, 

the Occaſion of the Quarrel was known : The 
Engl: Labourers, it ſeems, were continually 
teizing and abuſing ſome Jriſt and Yel/hmen, 
who, they ſaid, came to take the Bread out 


of other Peoples Mouths, and to ſpoil Ma- 
ſters, and ſink the Price of Labour in the 


Country. 


 Tavs the poor Farmer, who meant no- 


thing more than what ſeems very juſt and 


allowable in fich a FO, that is, to get in 
N his 
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his Hay 2s quick and as caſily as he conld, was 
diſappointed at once of both his Intentions, 
and ſeverely threaten'd into the Bargain, for 
having preſumed to call in Foreigners to his 
Aid, to the manifeſt Prejudice of his more 
idle, and morc n en ee 1 


Tuo we all agreed! in coul ent ring the Far- 
mer's Diſtreſs, we could not help laughing at 
the out- of. the- way Situation he muſt have 
been in for a little time; till my Neighbour, 
turning the thing ſome what gravely, told us, 
It was an Evil arifing from a good Cauſe, and 
that (for his Part) he ſhould never grudge a 
ſmall Loſs now and- then, rather than riſque 
the Libertys of the Nation; which were ſuch 
as no People ſince the Beginning of the 
World had ever enjoyed, except  ourſelycs 
and the Romans. 


Ir was im poſſible for me to avoid ſmiling 
at ſuch a . tho' I knew it was 
very honeſtly meant. I contented myſelf, 
however, with ſaying, That Liberty was moſt 
certainly a very good thing, but a little of the 
Nature of a two-cdged Tool, apt to do Miſ- 
chicf, under an anskilful Management. How ! 
ſaid my good Neighbour with ſome Emotion, 
can Liberty, then, ever be ſaid to be apt to 
do Miſchicf? Yes, moſt certainly, anſwered 
I, and the pence. of all Miſchiefs which 
can 
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: gan befal a State, that of introducing Con- 


faſion, the natural and unavoidable Conſe- 


quence of Licentiouſneſs. What think you? | 
(continued I) would it not be a curious 


Scene, if one could look into Mens Hearts, 


and ſee the true Notion every one framed 
to himſelf about this Matter? Should we not 


find amongſt the great Men, that what they 


valued moſt (after all) in this Liberty of 


ours, was the Liberty of railing at all Govern- 
ments, where they could not have what they 
would, and do what they had a mind to? And 
ſhould not we likewiſe ſee amongſt all the infe: 
rior and ordinary Ranks of People, that true 
Liberty, with them, wasto be as idle, drunken, 

and ſaucy as they pleaſed, to be above follow- 
ing their Trades, to ſet up for Gentlemen, 


and, if they could not otherwiſe maintain 


themſelves, to make uſe now-and-then of the 
Superfluitics of richer Men, in order to ſup- 
ply themſelves with che neceſlary Pleaſures 
of Life! 


N * Neighbour, 3 very ſeriouſly, and 
making his. Head at the ſame time, ſaid with 
a Sigh, that he was ſorry to hear me plead- 
ing in Favour of arbitrary Power. Arbi— 
trary Power! ſaid I: God forbid I ſhould 


ever have the Misfortune to be forced to live 


in a Country where that was eſtabliſhed ! But, 
1 think, there is a very wide Difference be- 
tween 


ö 


the Effect of the Villainy, of his Country- 


tween putting the Power of the Bow-ſtring | 


however abſurd and deſtructive. Surely an 


and Roguery of Mankind that makes them 


nels and Murule. 
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into the Hands of a cruel Sultan, or an in- 
ſolent Viſier; and letting the Mob mutiny 
with Impunity, as often as any thing, how 
legal and reaſonable ſoever, is done, that 
ſeems to thwart their Paſſions and Intereſts, 


honeſt Man is as unjuſtly put to Death by a 
Club or a Brickbat in a Riot, as he could 
be by the hired Sentence of a knaviſh Judge, 
ora corrupt Jury ; tho' the one be owing only 
to the Wrongheadedneſs, whilſt the other is 


men. In ſhort, ſaid I, to conclude this Sub- 
ject, (which is too ſerious for bur preſent 
Purpoſe) Liberty and Diſcipline are things 
very conſiſtent; and tis nothing but the Folly 


appear other wiſe. 


I cuancep the Diſcourſe at a right Time; 
for my Neighbour was inclined to be very 
zealous: So, like a true Briton, when the 
Bottle was out, I took my Leave. I could 
not help reflecting, as I went home, upon 
the Prejudices of "Education, which are ſo 
ſtrong, as to make a Man born upon one 
Spot of Ground, very fond of Tyranny; and 
another, at no great Diſtance, perhaps, from 
the former, as warm a Defender of Liccntiout- 


LE r. 
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LETTER XVIII. 


oo ſend me Word, with much Satisfa⸗ 
cition, that you have had the Good - luck to 
light upon a curious Collection of Pamphlets, 
digeſted into Order for near a Century 'toge- 
ther. I muſt own, I cannot congratulate you 
upon itz but ſhall, however, adviſe, rather 
to ſhew them as ſcarce, than to read them 
as valuable Pieces: The beſt of that kind of 

Writings have nothing to recommend them, 

but the Art of miſrepreſenting Things and 
_ Perſons, to ſerve private Intereſts, and gratify 
private Reſentments, in a ſmart, ſatirical, and 
often very abuſive Style, accompany'd with 
: much anecdote Scandal and Falſhood. 


Tris is, I 9 a pre juſt Character 
of the chief of the moſt celebrated Pamphlets, 
which made ſuch a Noiſe in the World at their 
firſt Appearance, and were in ſome little time 
afterwards ſo totally forgot, that the very 
Virtuoſo's, who value themſelves upon hav- 
ing them in their Studys, would be very much 
at a Joſs to explain their Meaning, if they 
were called upon to do it. 


NorhIxG ſurely can be more ridiculous, 
; nn to ſee People gravely buſy ing themſelves 


in reading of Papers full of Patriotiſm and 
Publick 


+ 
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Publick Spirit on one Side, and Defences and 
Panegyricks on the other; as if they were the 


Produce of wiſe, honeſt, and impartial 
Heads: Whereas the poor Wretches who 
write them, are, for the moſt part; at a loſs 
where they ſhall get a Dinnerz and therefore 
put themſelves into the Pay of a Minifter of 


State, or a Bookſeller, in order to procure 


one. 


© Trar you may have a juſt Idea of this 
Matter, I muſt recommend to your Peruſal 
the Letters, Memorials, &c. which are print- 
ed in the ſecond Volume of Toland's Works; 
where you will ſee an obſcure conceited Man, 
dictating to Stateſmen, and laying down Rules 
of Government; the chicf of which ſeems 
to be, that he ought to be employed and pro- 


vided for in tlie firſt Place himſelf ; ſetting. 


dodut his own vaſt Merits, and running down | 
thoſe of others; declaiming for Liberty and 
Property, as if he were concerned in the 


Preſervation of them, and hinting at his 


' Knowledge of, and I ntereſt i in, foreign Courts: 
Tho', at the fame time, according to Mr. 


Molineuxs Account of him in a Letter to 


Mr. Locke, he had behaved himſelf in Ireland 
ſo ſillily and ill, that thoſe who wiſhed well 
to him for the Cauſc-ſake, (of which he owns 


himſelf one) v were. forced 1 to do it only in pri- 


vate, 
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vate; and were aſhamed ſo much as to admit 


him to their Houſes or Tables. 


41 N excellent Man this, 125 ene in 
foreign Courts; to determine about Succeſ- 
ſions, Adminiſtrations, and Intereſts; to de- 
cide who ſhould be employed and encou- 


raged, who diſcountenanced and kept under, 


who ſhould be tolerated, and who not; and, 
in ſhort, to direct all the moſt important Af. 


fairs of the Nation Rifum tencatis, amici? 


LETTER XX. 


1 WAS well entertained with the paper you 


ſent me the other Day. I don't know how 
it is, we are all fond of Satire, when be- 
towed liberally on others; but ſeldom 
reflect how open we lic ourſelves, and how 
little we ſhould like to ſee our own Blots 
hit. As to your Notion of the Good it may 
do in the World, I am afraid, there will 


not be much of that: Wits, like the Vine, 
produce very rich Fruits; but then they muſt 


have ſomething to lean upon. 


Ts their Neceſlity of having Patrone, 
that very often obliges Authors, whilſt they 
are ridiculing one Knave or Fool, to pancgy- 

| rick 
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tick up another: What is it to you or me, 
who treats, flatters, or makes Preſents to the | 


Satiriſt, in order to be well with him? Shall one 
Courtier's fine Houſe and Gardens, good Ta- 
ble and open Countenance, bribe us in his 
Favour; whilſt another Man, not one Jot 


leſs a Courticr, ſhall be loaded with Infamy, 


for not knowing how to ſpend the publick 
Money with ſo good a Grace, and in ſo po- 
lite a Manner? Cenſure and Commendation, 
when maniteſtly partial, loſe all their Weight; 
and tis a Jeſt to pretend to make Diſtinctions, 


where there is no real Difference. 


AWRITER has certainly a good Oppor- 
tunity of paying Court to his Friends and 
Patrons, whilſt he is ſctting up other People 
as Foils to ſhew their Virtues, in a ſtronger 
Light; but he ought at leaſt to take care, 
there be nothing flagrant in the Conduct of 
his Worthies, for fear it ſhould be truly ſaid 
of him, as it was waggiſhly enough of Mil. 
ton, That he had written a Divine Poem, of 
which the Devil was the Hero. 


the n 


LETTER 3 


AM ſorry to hear Mr. 1 has loſt kis 
Cauſe, I muſt confeſs, indeed, I always 


fanſy d he would, tho I had no other Reaſon 


e 
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to imagine ſo, but that I thought he had moſt 


plainly the Right on his Side, as far as common 


Senſe could be Judge. It looks to me, as if 


the Lawyers delighted in extraordinary and 
out- of. the- way Deciſions, in order to make 


: every thing as doubtful and dark as they | 
could; and ſo become more neceflary, and be 


oftener conſulted 5 that is be oftcner getting 


| Money. 


THis is ooly a Picce of Roguery of 
theirs, and that, as a merry Fellow of my 
Acquaintance uſed to ſay, is a Branch of the 
Trade; but what ſhall we ſay of the Folly 
of the reſt of the good People of England, 
who are content to leave themſelves and 


their Familys at the Mercy of a Set of Men, 


who, under Pretence of Law, which nobody 
is to underſtand but themſelves, diſpoſe of 
other Mens Fortunes in ſuch a way, as may 
beſt conduce to the ming of their own? 


Wuar a Farce is it, to ſee a 3 full 


of Gentlemen of the long Robe, who are 


generally employed, and always ready: to 
draw up the Acts which are to be paſſed 


there, and never fail, as one would think, to 


word them doubrfully, and puzzle them with 
Clauſes; ſo as to leave Loop-holes upon Occa- 
fion for oppoſite Determinations, when they 

. 2 . dome 
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come to be canvaſs'd and interpreted by the 
— Commentators in We e ee ni 


 Inave often laughed to hear the Enco- 
miums which are ſo freely and frequently 
beſtowed upon the Excellency of our Laws, 


as if we were the only People in the World, 
that had any good ones, whilſt, (God knows!) 


unleſs the Goodneſs of them is to be judged 
of by their Number and Obſcurity, we have 
little Reaſon for boaſting of ours. The Gen- 


tlemen of the Profeſſion, indeed, have ſome 


Reaſon to brag of them; becauſe, I believe, 
there are in no Country more Eſtates got that 
way, than in England: Every Reign, nay, 


every Change, at Court, produces new Pa-. 


tents and Creations; ſo that in a few Years, 
tis probable, the Houſe of Lords will be as 
learned as the Houſe of Commons, and 

ſtand very little in need of the Judges on 
the Woolſack, to tell them what is Law. 


For my Part, I muſt own, I always thought 


It a neceſlary Piece of Policy in all States, to 
keep each Profeſſion within its due Bounds. 
Our Anceſtors ſuffer'd ſufficiently, | and, in- 
deed, not our Anceſtors only, but their Suc- 
ceſſors alſo, by the Encroachments of Church- 


men: They got ſo much of the Wealth of 


all Countrys into their Hands, and made ſo 


ill a Uſe of . Power it naturally d 
wit 
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little Regard and Influence in the World. 


RELIGION and Laws are very neceſſary 
for the Support of all Communitys; but when 


once they are ſo far depraved, as to be made 


only ſubſervient to the private Advantages of 


particular Clans of People, from Benefits, 
they become Nuiſances; and, after having 


done a great deal of Miſchief, they grow 
at laſt too obnoxious to be able to do Pp 
Good at all. 3119321 201413367 


LETTER, Xx. 


y ou lay a very hard Tak upon me in 
your laſt Letter, when you deſire my 


Opinion about the Diſpoſal of your Daughter 
in Marriage. As ſhe is an only Child, and 
may probably be an Heireſs, ſhe will not 
want Suitors: all the L Difficulty will lie in the 


Choice: And tho an caſy: Fortune is a very 


neceſſary Ingredient to the Happineſs of that 
State, yet, as Gold (according to the old Say- 
ing) may be bought too dear, I ſhould adviſe 


the taking into Conſideration ſome other Cir- 


9 21 2 A cum- 


with it, that they loſt by degrees all their 


Credit and Intereſt; and are, at laſt, (perhaps 
by their own Fault) brought to have too 
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cumſtances as well as that of Eſtate, if you 
deſire to make her happy. 


Ix the firſt place, I ſhould a to dif. 
poſe of her into a great Family, where the Fa- 
ther is living. The uſual Method of making 
Settlements, as far as ever I could obſerve, is 
to call in the Attorney or Steward, to know 
what Farms are moſt out of Repair, or over- 
let; how many Mills there are upon pretty 
high Rents, that out of theſe may be com- 
poſed the yearly Revenues; which, according 
to the Smithfield Bargain, are to compenſate 
the Fortune received. „ 


T 1s eaſy to gueſs, what may be the Fate 
of Two young People ſet out into the World, 
at the moſt pleaſurable expenſive Part of their 
Lives, with a nominal Eſtate of Two thou- 
ſand Pounds a Year upon Parchment; which 
does not, perhaps, one Year with another, (all 
Draw-backs allowed for) produce much above 
One thouſand in annual Income: And then, 
if there be no Care taken (as there ſeldom is) 
to have a ſufficient Sum of Money advanc d to 
ſetup with, I do not ſee how it can other wiſe 
happen, but they muſt begin by being in Debt 
at firſt, which is a Circumſtance that promiſes 
very little Eaſe and Satisfaction in the future 
Courſe of their Affairs. Mo: | 


Mitt rote id een 
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WHAT will a young Man probably do in 
ſuch a Caſe? Why, either run himſelf into 
ruinous Agreements, with the ſcandalous Gang 
of Money-lenders, or enter, it may be, into 
other Engagements as diſreputable to himſelf, 
as they are, for the moſt part, prejudicial and 
deſtructive to his Country: And if neither of 
theſe two Things ſhould happen, the beſt that 
can be expected, is, a ſour, ſullen, uncomfort- 


able way of living, where the Woman will be 


always complaining of the bad Returns ſhe has 
for her Fortune, whilſt the Man has it not in his 
Power to mend the Matter, unleſs he will be 
content to be the Pay-maſter of his Wife's Bills, 
and ſerve at a cheaper Rate than any Agent, 
. he could hire, youn be e to * 
0 


Ix the next nass tho I am for a Man who 
has his Eſtate in his own Hands, I ſhould not 
recommend one who had come to it ſo early, 
as to have been. bred up under a Mother, or 
Female Guardian, An Education of this kind 
is almoſt always ſo bad, that little is ever learnt 

under it, but Pride and Folly. When ſuch 
young Sparks appear abroad, they begin by 
falling into the modiſh Vices of the Times, 
and generally become the Prey of Knaves, 
Gameſters, and Whores; ſo as very quickly 
to ruin both their Fortunes and Conſtitu- 


tions, 4 
1 ä 
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ſo happy with him as you could 
hardly be ſo miſerable as with either of thoſe 
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As to ſuch ſort of Matches as the Ladys 
are always ſo fond of, and, improperly, call 


Love-Matches, 1 have no great Opinion of 
them: As they arife from ſtrong Paſlton, they 


commonly begin to be unhap y, from the 


Time that Paſlic ion is gratified (which is not 


very long a doing); and then it is transferr d 
to ſome new Objett, with! as much Precipt 
ration as . N 


1 NE PO or! 'Tam i fung; eatitight you againſt 


an old Fop, *who has the Vanity to think he 


can 'miake himſelf agrecable to a young Wife. 


If you have not read old Chancer, you have, 


I am perfuaded, met with Mr. Pope's Januam 
and May, which ſets this Matter in a voy jul 
that is, in a very ieee Light. 


1 F, after all, you ſhould ask; Whom then 


you are to pitch upon? I will tell you in very 


few Words: If you can find a young Gentle 


man of good Senſe, who has a Notion of Ho- 


nour, and a Regard for his Character, with a 


competent Fortune, take him: At leaſt, if 


your Daughter ſhould not hen pp to be quite 
wiſh, ſhecan 


J have mention'ds and as in moſt of the Af. 
fairs of this Life, ſo more eſpecially in matri- 
monial ones, I think, to hang Half, and ſave 
Half, is no ill Bargain, 


LET. 
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LETTER XXII. 


Ja A M of Dem Swift's Opinion (Vive h 
Bagatelle); for] have often imagined, that 


our Jud gment of Things, may be, for the moſt 


part, quite the Reverſe of what they are, per- 
haps, in their own Natures, if rightly under- 


ſtood. Who knows, but the grave, wile, rea- 


ſoning, philoſophical Man, who looks down 


with Contempt upon the reſt of the World, 


may, after all, be the Jeſt of the many Ranks 
of Beings, who, probably, are above us in the 


general Syſtem; whilſt it is poſſible, that he 


who is the leſs aſſuming, of a more caly, frank, 
chearful ' Diſpoſition, and makes the beſt of 
what he finds, without entering too minutely 


into Particulars, may be the only true Philo- 
en in their Eſtimation ? 


Tus is all miking in the dark, you'll 75 ; 
and you are in the right : But are there, then, 


many things very clear, when once we come 
to examine them cloſely? Our Situation here, 
the more we conſider of it, the more unac- 
countable it muſt needs em to us. We come 
into the World, inſenſible of every thing but 
Pain; and in that State we ſeem ta continue 
ſome time. The next Step is Childhood, in 
which we differ very little from the Brute 
Creation, dancing, playing, jumping about, 


WS > running 
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running into Dangers every Moment, wich 
out perceiving them; and leſs able to ſhift for 
ourſelves, than any Animal we know of. 
Adoleſcence, or Youth, comes next; and that 
is, generally, all Folly, Extravagance, and 
Madneſs, which very often ends in Deſtru- 
Cion, if not taken care of, and watchfully 
look d after. But then, Manhood may make. 
Amend s for all this. Reaſon is in its full Force, 
aſſiſted by Experience and Knowledge of the 
World: And yet when we look around us, 
upon the common Race of Mankind,. do we 
find that theſe Things, we pride ourſelves fo 
much in, are of Uſe enough to preſetve us 
from the ill Effects of the many Paſſions, 
Weakneſſes, and Temptations, we are fo liable 
and expoſed to? How few Men have Strength 
of Reaſon ſuthcient to guard againſt Error? - 
How few even make the beſt of that Share of 
* which 8 to be allotted 
them ? | 


THE major Part of ley one em : 
as it were, ina Road or Track of Life: The 
fame Extravagancys, Prejudices, and Miſtakes, * 
attend us equally thro' every Stage of our 
Courſe, and make it one almoſt continued 
Scene of vain Fears, idle Hopes, and real Diſ- 
appointments; | till we drop at length on a 
ſudden into our ſecond Infancy, Old- age; 
and end the dull Circle of Life, as we began 

| | it, 
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Ir, in a State of Helpleſſneſs, Inſenſibility, or 

| Miſery. And is not here, then, a — 
Foundation to value ourſelves upon the Di- 
gnity of our Nature, and the Superiority of 
our Talents? Are we not much in the right, 
to pleaſe ourſelves with the flattering — of 
being Lords of this little Globe we inhabits 
and having all thoſe ſplendid and numberleſs 
Orbs, that ſhine over our Heads, contriv'd, 
fram d, and kept in perpetual Motion, purely for 
our Accommodation and Delight? What 2 
Fund of odd Vainglory muſt that Man have, 
_ who can ſatisfy himſelf with Imaginations of 
this kind, and believe himſelf to be, what all 
his Senſes are every Day convincing him he is 


I RETURN then to what] firſt ſet out with: 
Let us be as innocently chearful as we can; let 
us adore, without pretending to fathom, Om- 
nipotence; let us be juſt, beneficent, and hu- 


maane, one to another; not inquiſitive into what 


we can never find out, / and perhaps was very 
wiſely ordain'd we ſhould be ignorant of: In 
ſhort, let us make ſhift to content ourſelyes, 
as well as we can, with the preſent, and hope 
the beſt for hereafter; nor ſuppoſe ſo unna- 
| tural a Thing, as that more will be required 
of any Creature, than what, in his State, 
Situation, and Circumſtances, he may be able 
to perform. 
LE * 
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. ER XXIII. 


* OUR Obſervation is very juſt, That all 
Authors, who write much, are mighty 
apt to contradict, in one Part of their Works, 
what they have advanc d in another; and, what 
is, I think, till worſe, to give different Cha- 
racers of the ſame Perſons at different Times, 
and upon different Occaſions. This is not 
only true, with regard to Party Papers, (Which 
ſeldom deſerve better than to be paſted up 
againſt the Lamp-poſts in our Streets, like the 
Paſquinades upon the old broken Statues at 
| Rome) but likewiſe as to ſuch Performances, 
as deſerve to be handed down! to W with 
Honour 4 


CouMOoN Readers, who are e indeed ck 
the major Part, may not perhaps obſerve this; 
but thoſe whom it is a Credit to pleaſe, un- 
doubtedly will, and either pity or deſpiſe the 
Author: For what can be thought of ſuch a 
Proceeding, but that it muſt be owing to an 
.over-haſty or an abſolutely wrong Judgment? 
Either a Man is commended, before he is 
known; or there is a ſort of Traffick i in the 
Affair, and Panegyricks are drawn like Tradeſ- 
mens Notes, for Value receiy'd, or perhaps 
expetied to be receiy'd ;. upon Failure of — 
„flat 
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the Scene is changed; and, like thoſe Pictures 
which are bought to pleaſe Children, the ſame 
Piece appears in one Poſition repreſenting an 
Angel, and in another a Devil: What is Pa- 
negyrick at one End of a Volume of 1 
ls, Tre Satire at another: * 


TAO lei upon Mr. Bayle to be one e 
che beſt Authors, (conſidering what a vaſt deal 
he has written) yet I am quite mortified, when, 
after having read the high Encomiums he gives 
Monſ. Furzeu, in his Letters and elſewhere, 
Ifind him in his Dictionary perpetually lugging 
in by Head and Shoulders the ſame Perſonage, 
purely to criticize upon and abuſe him. Tis 
true, Jurieu might have given him juſt Grounds 
of Offence; but ſince he had the ill Luck to 
be deceived in his Man, he had better have 
been more modeſt in his Cenſures after 
wards. 2 
1 ile e own, 1 vathe Sir William 7 ompl 
for burning that Part of his Memoirs, wherein 
my Lord Arlington had made a great Figure, 
when he found, by his Ingratitude, and true 
Court- behaviour, he ſo little deſerved the good 
Character he had beſtow'd on him: Was it not 
a much more prudent Method, than to leave 
under his Hand what might have been naturally 


conſtrued by e as a ä of his 
own 
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don Weakneſs and nnn at leaſt, if not of 
5 ſomething worſe? 


Tux Misfortune is, Authors can n very hardly 
perſuade themſelves to ſuppreſs any Part of their 
Writings; they live, for the moſt part, in 
Extremes, ſuch high Compliments from their 
Friends, and ſuch ſevere Criticiſms from their 
KRivals and Enemys, that 'tis no wonder, they 
ſhould be miſled in the Judgments 05 make | 
of their own Performances.” 5 


LETTER XXIV. 


1 DOUBT not, but you may remember that 
Paſſage in one of the Spectators, where the 
Author tells you, that happening to be at a little 
obſcure Alehouſe, he was ſurpriſed to hear one 
of the Company in the next Room calling out 
ſeveral times, Come, Gentlemen, who takes 
Fare of the Ladys? Pray, let the Ladys be ſerv d 
in the firſt place: And being mighty curious 
| " know what could bring ſo many fine Peo- 
b. e into an Houſe ſo poorly accommodated, 
e could not help laughing, when, upon En- 
quiry, he found this polite Company were 
only a Set of Chimney-ſweepers and Cinder- 
* getting _— ee toge· 
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A Adventure of my own, ſomewhat like 
this, put that Story into my Head: Being ob- 
liged (for avoiding a Thunder-ſhower) to = 

into a little bye Inn, on the Road, and deſire- 
ing the moſt airy Room to eat ſome Bacon and 
Eggs in, (which, I preſum'd, was the only 
Thing I could get there) my Landlord told 
me, the large Room was beſpoke for a Set of 
Gentlemen, who were coming to paſs the 
Afternoon, and ſup there: Theſe Gentlemen 
ſoon after arriv d; and prov'd to be, a Black- 
| ſmith, Two Shoemakers, a Fiddler, a School- 
maſter, a Barber, and an Exciſeman of the next 

Market Town. 2 


FRO M which of our neighbouring Nations, 
we have borrowed this wonderful Turn to 
univerſal Gentility, I know not; but it is be- 
come true of us, that we are at preſent Popu- 
lus Magnatum, as Lucius Florus ſaid, the 
Romans were a Populus Virorum, before the 
Rape of the Sabine Women. | 


Ir this had nothing worſe in it, than the Ri- 
dicule and Abſurdity of the thing, there would 
be no great Harm done. But, I am afraid, 
this ſilly Vanity, which has ſpread itſelf (as 
all Faſhions do, in our Country) to the very 
meaneſt and Scum of the Kingdom, will be 
found the Occaſion of great Evil to us. Increaſe 
of Expence, Neglect of Buſineſs, and an * 
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le& and wanton Purſuit of Pleaſure, with the 
Effeminacy and Cowardice which naturally 
attend. ſuch an idle way of Living, are dan- 
gerous Symptoms in a trading Iſland, which 
owes all its Strength and Figure as much to the 

Induſtry and Application of our Pcople, in 
Affairs at home, as to the Reſolution, Hardi- 
neſs, and indefatigable Spirit of our. Seamen, 

who carry on the Affairs abroad, „„ 


Tur Simplicity of Dreſs, and Decency 
of Behaviour, which uſed to diſtinguiſh the 
trading People of all kinds, from the looſe, 
idle, and roguiſh Fellows we commonly ſec 
in publick Places, is now quite loſt : What with 
the Smartneſs of the Dreſs, the Saucineſs of 
the Air, and the hunter-like Turn of the Nag, 
every Tradeſman one meets with on the 
Road, has more the Appearance of a High- 
way-man, than a Man of Buſineſs. And this, 
no doubt, is one Reaſon of the fo eaſy and 

ſudden Tranſition, from one of theſe Callings 
to the other: The ſame Accoutrements will 
do; fo that upon ſhutting up Shop, and break- 
ing up Houſe- keeping, tis but ſaving Money 
enough to buy Piſtols, and a Piece or Two 
for the neceſſary Purchaſe of a little drunken 
Courage; and then they are, in all reſpects, 
equipp d for the genteel and honourable Pro- 
feſſion of the Road, and abuſing and plunder- 
ing all thoſe who are afraid of them, 0 
4 8 they 
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they ſeldom fail of running away moſt man 


fully, over Hedge and Ditch, from ſuch as 
haye Spirit enough to defend themſelves. 


. , 
] 


Tun Truth ofthe Matter is, if this Humour 


of Pride and Extravagance, in the common 


People, ſhould continue much longer amongſt 
us, (for increaſe, I think, it well cannot) the 


moſt jealous of our Neighbours may reſt ſecure, 


and be at no Trouble, or Expence of Politicks, 
to ruin our Trade; ſince we ſhall neither have 
the Will nor the Power left, to go on with it 


ourſelves. 


E T 


= HE Affair mentioned in your laſt, is one 


of thoſe Things that may be more pro- 
perly call'd odd, than ſurpriſing: A Man who 
has lived any time, and ſeen a little of the 


World, muſt have taken notice of ſo many 


Inſtances of this kind, that they cannot be 
new to him. This Luſus Fortune (as one 


may call it) is very common in all Ages, 


and in all Countrys; it differs only in Cir- 


cumſtance and Manner: What may in gene- 


ral truly enough be obſerved of it is, that 


the Effects are, for the moſt part, extravagant 


and un natural. Sometimes you have a Shep- 
Ss one 


Den : = 
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nerd ot a Swincherd, by a Series of unae: 
countable and unlikely Accidents, hoiſted up 
into a Throne; and then again, a great 


Prince deprived of his Hopes of Succeſſion to 
a mighty Empire, and obliged to live in Exile 


upon the Charity of his Neighbours, and at the 


Mercy of his Enemys; or, perhaps, dethron d, 
impriſoned, and at laſt, mutther'd by the. vileſt, 
tho the moſt obliged, of his own Dependents. 


On one Side you may ſee a worthleſs and 


villainous Sejanus riding upon the Necks, and 
trampling upon the Rights, of his mean-ſpirited 


Fellow - ſubjects; and, on the other, a con- 
quering and a glorious Beliſarius, without 
any Crime but that of ſuperior Merit, dif 
graced, his Eyes put out, and begging in the 


Streets of the very Metropolis, whoſe Empire 


he had in a manner ſolely ſuſtain ed, and 
which never recovered the Loſs of him. 


Tuxs k are indeed great Tranſactions, re- 


corded in all Hiſtorys, and notorious to all 


Mankind; but how endleſs would it be, to 
reckon up the Number of thoſe Accidents of 


much the ſame Nature, which private Life is 


eternally furniſhing us with? When a Man 


comes to recollect and lay together the many 


Oddities of this Sort, which have fallen under 


his own Obſervation, they have much the 
ſame Effect upon the Mind, as the Proſpett 
of, Plains, Deſerts, or the main ow 

as 


\ 
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has upon the Eye of the Beholder: A Man 
is, as it were, loſt in the Maze of his own 
Thoughts, which croud in upon him una- 
voidably, and which he cannot well get rid 
of, tho he finds they are of no Uſe to him; 
till at length he is weafſcd into a kind of Liſt- 
lefſneſs or Melancholy, which he ſuffers under, 
more or leſs, juſt as his Temper, Conſtitution, 
or Condition of Life, are more or leſs adapted 
to relieve him Foe ſo uncaſy a Senſation. 


PHILOSOPHER s, and eſpecially Divines, 
agree to tell you, that theſe ſeemingly wild and 
wanton Occurrences, are, however, regularly 
directed, and pre-ordain' d from all Eternity; 
and it is nothing but our Ignorance of the 
univerſal Plan of Nature, which makes them 
appear to us in the manner they do: But, alas! 
how plauſibly ſoever this may ſound, it can no 
ways ſatisfy a thinking Man : The more -he 
conſiders, the leſs he is convinced ; and can 


never bring himſelf to have any Notion 'of 


ſuch ſucceſſive and endleſs Scenes of Abſurd- 
ity being intended for, or conducive to, the 
noble Ends they are laid to be calculated to 
bring about. 


Yap any one Thing happened to ) Sende 
the Fifth, whilſt he was employed in keeping 
the Hogs of his Village, which had after- 
wards inclined him to do any good Action, 

R when 
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1 when he came to be Pope; had he been, for 


Inſtance, abuſed or ill treated by a Band of 
Robbers, and fo contracted an early Hatred 
to ſuch People, as to make him fo zealous in 
extirpating the Banditti of Rome; or had the 


Meanneſs of his Birth inſpired him with an 


Humility ſuitable to the Function of a Biſhop, 
ſo as to have had a proper Influence upon the 
reſt of his Clergy and Subjects; one ſhould 
not, then, have been at a loſs to account for 
the Reaſons 'of ſo extraordinary an Event : 
But this was far from being the Caſe ; he was 
as haughty a Pontiff as ever ſat in St. Peters 
Chair; and the very beſt Action of his 

Life, the Deſtruction of the Banditti, ſeems 
rather to have proceeded from the fteddy 
Roughneſs of his Temper, and an Inclination 
to ſtrike Terror, and ſhew how vigorouſly 
he could ſupport the Dignity he had acquired, 
than from any Views of Piety or Juſtice in him- 
ſielf; which he was no way remarkable for on 
other Occaſions. 3 SEN 


Tux fame Reflection may be made on 
many, and perhaps moſt, of thoſe Incidents 
ſo often met with in Hiſtory of the ſame kind; 
{© that, upon the Whole, we muſt have re- 
courſe to ſecond Cauſes, the laſt Refuge of 
Reaſon, when quite at a loſs; and which is, 
after all, no more than ſaying, (tho' in a 
more obſcure manner) that many ſtrange 
11 Fl Things 
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Things have happened in the World, we know 
not how, nor ay" | 


15 E 1 T E R XXV * 
A M inform'd, dear Kinſman, ther you 


- are going to let up your Staff at Hf 
and in order to that, have already furniſhed. 


your re N Stables, and We 


As 1 was a Friend of your Father, _ am 
a hearty Well-wiſher to yourſelf, I cannot 
help telling you very freely, that I think this 
Reſolution of your is taken much too carly. 
Tis not that I am an Enemy to what is com- 
monly called Regularity, any more than that I 
diſlike Field-· ports; but I think at your early 
Age, when juſt come to the Poſſeſſion of a 
plentiful. Fortune, it would be much more 
adviſeable to viſit France and 1[taly, or make 
a Campaign againſt the Turks, (which you 
have an Opportunity of doing to Advantage 

at this Time, and in your Circumſtances) 
— to ſcat yourſelf down gravely in a Coun- 
try Village, tho' you happen to be Lord of 
it, and declare War againſt all the Foxes, 
Hares and Partridges, in your Royaltys; at 
the ſame time that you make an Alliance 
with all the Juſtices, 'Squires, Sots, and idle 


Rllows1 in your Neighbourhood, | 
KI IAM 
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I AM very ſenſible, your old Aunts wil 
be adviſing you by all means to marry and 

ſettlez a Piece of Formality and Nonſenſe, 
habitual to their Ears; and which they will 
never leave thinking of, and being pleaſed 
with, as long as they live. At the ſame time 
1 know, that you have Male Relations too, who 
ought to be wiſer, and yet would be highly 


leaſed to have a Houſe- warming, and per- 
aps a Wedding, within Reach of a Viſit, 


where they may go, kill Time, make Re- 


marks, and be merry at another's Expence, 
But I, who had much rather hear you called 
a fine Gentleman by a few Men of Senſe 


and Merit, than ſee you the Idol of your 


County, at the Expence of your Health, Re- 


putation, and perhaps Fortune too, - mult 
honeftly remonſtrate againſt ſuch Abſurditys 


in Conduct, however eſtabliſhed and faſhion 


able in _ World. 


I HAVE often. reflected with fame Indig: 
nation upon the Taſte of my Compatriots, who 
are for ever changing the Modes of their Hats, 
Cloaths and Perukes, and dreſſing them- 


ſelves up like Monkeys; and yet will never 


be perſuaded to alter ſome of their old bar- 
barous Cuſtoms in Parts of Life much more 
material to the Publick and themſelves. What 
is, for Inſtance, our common Engliſt Educa- 


tion? A School, or perhaps a Preceptor at 
ho me, 
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home, taken in for Cheapneſs, and giving as 
little Trouble to the Family as may be; then 


an Univerſity with a Tutor recommended by 
ſome neighbouring Parſon, who has often got 
drunk with him, and calls him a very worthy 
Man for that Reaſon; and after a Year or two 


loſt there, the next Thing is to get a French 
Refugee for a Governor, becauſe he under- 
ſtands his own Language, and very often no- 


thing beſides; and then a Poſt-chaiſe; or, with 
ſome of your more wary Parents, the common 
Voiture is, to tranſport the young Spark and 
his Virtuoſo from one Inn to another, till 


they have made what they call their Tour, and 


then both come home juſt as wile as they 


War a noble Foundation muſt this 


Scheme be for the raiſing up Legiſlators, Stateſ- 


men, Embaſſadors, and ſo forth, for the Be- 
nefit of the Society they adorn? And tis 
owing, no doubt, to this ſtupid, beaten Me- 


thod, that we are fo generally ill ſerved in 
all thoſe Capacitys here in Exgland. Men of 


Fortune and Family are too idle, but much 
more commonly too unfit, for Buſineſs; and 
ſo it is left to a Parcel of Sharpers, who are 
to ſerve, that is, to cheat, the Publick, till 


they have got Titles and Land enough in 


their own Familys, to make them juſt as uſe- 


leſs and good for nothing as the reſt; that ſo 
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this Scene of Folly on one Side, and Roguery 
on the other, and Worthleſſneſs on both, 
may be carried on to the perpetual Prejudice 
and Infamy of the Nation, which has been, 
and, I am afraid, always will be, the Jeſt of 
its Neighbours, for want of common Senſe 
in the Management of Affairs. I mention 
this to you, only to ſhew how much is want- 
ing to complete a Gentleman, after he has 
gone thro the whole Courſe of the cuſtomary 
Method of Inſtruction amongſt us. 


Tarts, I take it, you have in your Power 
to procure to yourſelf; and I muſt leave it to 
your own Option, whether you had rather 
qualify yourſelf to enjoy that refined ſort of 
Happineſs of being pleaſing to, and pleaſed 
by, Men of Talents and | Xbilirys, and per- 
haps of ſhining in Hiſtory for great Things 
done in the Service of your Country; or 
whether you would chuſe, by the united 
Force of Beef and ſtrong Beer at home, and 
drunken Clubs at every Horſe-race and Bowl- 
ing-grcen abroad, to be the Governor of your 
own County, to name moſt of its Members 
of Parliament, have your Health always 
drunk in a Bumper, and after having been a 
good many Years a Cripple, die with the Cha- 
racer of as honeſt and as noble a Gentleman 
as ever livd, if he had but happened to have 
becn bleft with a ſtronger Conſtitution, 
LE T: 
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LETTER XXVII. 


READ Dr. Butler's Book ſoon ao it 
came out; and found the ſame Fault with 
it, as I always find with Metaphyſical Wri- 
tings: They impoſe a little at firſt, but when 
you come to conſider them cloſely, they are 
at beſt but plauſible, and, in no wiſe, con- 


- vincing Arguments. 


THE old e was couch'd in 
barbarous Language, full of hard Words, with- 


out any determinate Meaning, and which 


conſequently every one underſtood in his own 


way; ſo that Diſputes were endleſs, where 


each Side put different Conſtructions upon 
the ſame Terms. Thus it became by degrees 


to be a deſpicable Thing, and People grew 
tired of fighting with one another in the 
Dark, when they could at beſt only make 
a drawn Battle of it. After having lain ſome 
Years negleQed and forgot, it began to re- 


vive again, according to the natural Rotation 


of all ſublunary Affairs; and being furbiſhed 


up, and put into a more gentecl Dreſs by 


 Mabbranche, Locke, and other modern Wri- 
ters, it got once more into Faſhion, and Peo- 


ple admir'd that in their own Language, 


which they had ſo much deſpiſed in the old, 
— * Manner, and obſolete Latin 


R * Expreſſion. 
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Expreſſion. But ſtill the Matter is little, tho 

the Dreſs may be much, mended; what was 
before unintelligible from the Obſcurity of 
the Language, now appears, when thoroughly 


| Examined, as little underſtood from the Ob- 
ſcurity of the Subject itſelf. . 


To give an Inſtance of this out of Dr. 
Butler's Book: In the third Chapter of the 
firſt Part, the Doctor undertakes to ſhew the 
ſtrong Preſumption of a State of Rewards 
and Puniſhments in the next Life, from the 
Analogy it may be obſerved to bear to the 
preſent Courſe of Affairs in this World: 
And here, tho' he is obliged to own there 
is a very great ſceming Irregularity in the 
Diſtributions of Things; ſo that bad Men 
are often rewarded, and good Men puniſh'd; 


which the Experience of all Ages has moſt 


manifeſtly diſcovered to be true, and ſo con- 
ſequently was not to be denied by him; yet 
he tells us, Virtue was never puniſhed 4s ſuch, 
nor Vice rewarded as ſucb.: This indeed is 
ſaying ſomething, but, in Effect, is nothing to 


the Purpoſe. The Queſtion is, Whether what 


he calls a moral Government, will appear to 


be ſuch, whilſt the Diſpenſations are evidently 
_ promiſcuous, and the Bad are often in a bet- 
ter State than the Good? And whether, in 


judging of what may be future, from what 
we ſee is the Caſc of preſent Diſpoſitions, we 
| | arc 
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are like to make any very advantageous Con- 


dluſions in Favour of the former? 


Wicked Men are condemned and exe- 


cuted as the Diſturbers of Society; that is 
granted: But Men, unqueſtionably more 

wicked a great deal, make a good Figure, 
and are ſometimes even at the Head of thoſe 


very Socictys themſelves. If a broken Tradeſ- 
man, reduced perhaps to Waat, by the Decay 
of the Trade of his Country, ſhould rob for 
a Subſiſtence, can any Man ſay, that he would 
be in any wiſe ſo criminal, as a Court Favou- 
rite, who ſold Places to the higheſt Bidder, ' 


or a Magiſtrate, who ſold Juſtice in the ſame 


manner? And yet the former is ſure to be 


hang'd in a little Time, and for doing very 


little Miſchief; whilſt the latter ſhall poſ- 
ſibly continue to corrupt, debauch, and 
plunder his Country, for Twenty Years toge- 
ther, with Impunity. Inſtances of this kind 
are ſo far from bcing rarc, that Hiſtory is 


full of the unaccountable and prodigious Suc- 


ceſs attending the moſt vile Actions, and the 
ſtrange, I had almoſt ſaid, cruel Perſecution 


of thoſe few worthy. Men, who have now-and- 
then —— won the Stage of this World. 


T IS in vain to alledge the ſcy eral alleviate- 
ing Circumſtances of Incidents ſcarce diſtin- 


ouiſhable to the Bulk of Mankind, which 


bring 
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bring theſe Events to paſs, or to JE to 

what good Effects may, perhaps, ariſe to 
i Poſterity from the preſent Diſorders. This 
is all out of the Queſtion: Every Age muſt 
reaſon from what they ſee and feel, and 
can reaſon no otherwiſe, if they reaſon at 
all; and the Doctor is ſo ſenſible of this, that 
he is (like a true Metaphyſician) cvery-where 
full of his Reſtrictions, in order to eſcape by 
Diſtinctions, in caſe of Attack, as you will 
find in the Chapter I have cited, and indced 
in moſt of the reſt of that Treatiſe. 


Tur Truth of the whole Matter is, Meta 
phyſical Nicetys may impoſe upon others, as 

I doubt not but they ſometimes do upon 
the Perſons who make uſe of them; but it is, 
after all, only raiſing of Miſts, in order to 
conccal our Ignorance: We know nothing at 
all of the next World, and fo imperfectly 
the Oeconomy of even this we live in, that 
if we can pretend to any thing of Know- 
ledge about either, it muſt be from Revela- 
tion, which barely tells us, Such and ſuch 
things are; but leaves us pretty much in the 
Dark, as to the Manner how they are, or 
the Reaſon why they were ſo ordained to 
be from all Eternity. 
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LETTER XXVII. 


T Is an odd, but a curious Refletion, ai 


every N ation is remarkable for ſome 


. ill Quality, tho perhaps it does not 
always happen to diſtinguiſh itſelf by any par- 
ticular good one. How this comes about, is 


not worth while to enquire ; becauſe it would 
not be eaſy to account for it: It is a much 
better way of employing one's Time, to point 
out the Faults of our own Country, that at 
leaſt we may know our own Failings, ' whe- 
ther we will take the Pains to mend them, 


or not. Now I look upon what I muſt (for 


want of a better Term) call Wrongheaded- 
neſs, to be the common Inconvenience of 


the Engliſh People: To this we owe all our 


ſilly Diſputes in Religion and Politicks; all 
that Scolding and Ill- manners, which go under 


the Name of Debates in publick Aſſemblys. 


and Miſunderſtandings in private Familys; in 
ſhort, all that Envy, Spite, Obſtinacy, and 
Ill nature, which are for ever ſpoiling our 


8 and making our Lives uncomfortable. 


Inave ſometimes thought, the Climate of 
our Iſland, which is generally boiſterous, un- 
certain, and often miſchievous, might, in 
ſome meaſure, contribute to produce a like 


Diſpoſition in its Inhabitants ; and it is not 


improbable _ 
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improbable but it may do ſo: But what is 
the principal Occaſion of this kind of Folly 
amongſt us, is the Want of Order and 
Diſcipline; every one is left pretty much to 

his own Conduct, under a Notion of being 
free; and tho we have whole Reams of Paper 
every Year filled with Laws, and Waggon- 
loads of Books relating to them, yet there 

appears to be no other Uſe made of either, 
but to raiſe Taxes upon the People, or Dif: 
putes amongſt them; and make Buſineſs for 
Attorneys, Sollicitors, Agents, and Pleaders 
at the Bar. 


WHrar we want chiefly, Hh to be the 
making uſe of ſome middle fort of Puniſh- 
ments for leſſer kind of Offences: With us, a 
Nan is either hanged or acquitted; for as to 
Tranſportation, it is what is often thought 
worth purchaſing; and that, I preſume, may 
be the Reaſon why the Law is not repealed; 
tho every Seſſions- paper ſhews us, that it 
does much more Harm than Good; and 
Burning in the Hand, as it uſes to be managed, 
is no Puniſhment at all; or, at leaſt, much 
like that other, of being found guilty to a 
Value of Ten- pence. 


THE Truth i is, what with the long Inter- 
vals between the Criminals being apprehended | 


and tried, which e ſo many Chances of 
either 
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either breaking Priſon, or of making Friends 


of the Mammon of Unrighteouſneſs, and ſo 


eſcaping even after Condemnation; and what 


with. the many and abſurd Forms of Pro- 
ceedings in the very Trials themſelves, which 


frequently help to ſave thoſe, who deſerve 


to be condemned, the common People are 
grown to look upon the whole Affair with 
Unconcern: For the Offenders have more 
ways than one to come off, by hiring thoſe 
who make an honeſt Livelihood of ſwearing 
any thing, and by calling in gravely ſome of 
their Accomplices to give them a good Cha- 


racer to the Court: "And if this will not 


do, then they heroically ſay, with a hearty 


Curſe, It is but a Cavalcade, a Drunken · bout, 


and Dying hard; and ſo leave this World, to 
their own immortal Honour, in the Opinion 
of the Mob, and to the no little Encourage- 


ment of others, to be as brave Fellows as 


themſelves. For this Reaſon it is, that there 
are more People executed in a Year in Eng- 
land, than, for aught! know, there may be 


in France or Spain in half a Score: But we 


are wedded to our own ſtupid old Forms, and 
the viſible daily Miſchief of them is not ſuf- 
ficient to cure us of that filly Prevention; and 
what is this but Wroogheadednchs in the 


1 0 Degree? 


ALL 
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ALL Foreigners of any Faſhion, who come' 
_ amongſt us, take notice of, and wonder at, 
the ſtrange and ridiculous Saueineſs of our Po- 
palace, ' which, they very truly ſay, is not to 


be met with in fo great a Degree in any other 
Part of the World. In what Metropolis, ex- 
ept London, do Carmen, Porters, - Chair- 
men, and Hackney-coachmen, nay even the 
very Link-boys and Black-ſhoes, make it a 
Part of their common Diverſion to run againſt, 


beſpatter, and inſult without Provocation, all 
thoſe who happen to be walking the Streets 
a little cleaner dreſs'd than themſelves? To 


reſent ſuch Uſage, is the way to raiſe a Mob 
about you, and probably be beaten by them; 
and to defend yourſelf, tho' againſt a Raſcal, 

who is endeayouring to drive over you, and 
take away his Life to ſave your own, what is 
the Conſequence of that? Why, Abſconding, 


or long Impriſonment, ' much Uneaſineſs and 


great Charges, the Scandal of holding up 
pour Hand at the Bar, and perhaps, by the 
Help of ſome Law-cavil or other, to have a 


Fine ſet upon your Head, if it be known, that 


8 & 


you are le to pay one. 


 Tarsx are chings ſo manifeſtly chirdey to 


all common Senſe, that it is ſurpriſing they 


ſhould be ſuffered in any Country, that pre- 
tends to be civilized; and yet daily Experience 


of theſe Evils cannot — upon the Wiſ⸗ 
dom 
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dom of the Nation to put a wg to them. 


What is this but Wronghead in the higheſt 
degree, not to be ſenſible, that it is a much 
more prudent Part to puniſh ſmall Offences, 
than, overlooking them, to encourage Num- 
bers to commit great Crimes, and then be 

forced to hang them for oung ſo ; 


Uro the Whole, I am ifraid, that Obſer⸗ 
vation of Mr. Trenchard's will be found to 
be but too true; That every one is ſo taken 
up with his own Cheating, that he has not 


Time to obſerve the Cheats of other Men: 


And then, I am ſure, our own homely Pro- 
verb, of being Penny wiſe and Pound fooliſh, 
will be found moſt applicable to ourſelves. 


LETTER XXIX. 


1 AD, ſome few Days ago, a Gentleman of 


your Country with me: He is indeed a 
diſtant Relation of mine, but one I had never 


ſen. How he came to do me the Fayour of 


a Viſit, I know not; neither ſhould I ever 
haye thought of his having any View in it, 
if he had not made his own Character, Ho- 


nour, and Diſintereſtedneſs, ſo great a Part 


of [yo Converſation. 1 have always found, 
* that 
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14 ro do what is right 5 


che Im from talking much of it, or va- 


18 2 


Tar Man who is conſcious to himfar yp 


luing himſelf upon it in Company. or as 


the Want, of good Qualitys, is contihually | 
crete to perſuade e cry body that he 


has them; and the, Fallacy too often meets 
with Sücceſs, not Only amongſt Stran ers, 
but even amongff thoſe wo ought t be 
aſhamed” of being ſo. groſly impoſed upon, 


againſt their: own Undeiſtanding and Experi- 


ence. Tis common to ſay, Certainly no Man 
could haye the Aſſurance to talk ſo much of 
theſe Things, if there, was not ſome Trath i 


them! Whereas the direct c6nrrary is the right 
way of Arguing in ſuch 4 Caſe: No Knave 
ever yet Wanted Aſſurance enough to tell 
Lyes, as long as he could find any one that was 
weak enough to believe them; and therefore 
1 have often thought, that it is pretty much 
our own Fault, there are ſo many Evils to be 
met with in the World, and which we are 
cyęty Day fo ready to lament and complain of. 

Would it be worth any one's while to play 


the Rogue, if he found he could get nothing 
by it? Would the Miſer be ſo intent upon his 
Hoarding, as to ſtarve his Family, and even 


himſelf, to heap up Treaſures, if he did not 
expect to find ſome People mean enough to 


value 
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value him for them, and pretend at leaſt to 


adore him in publick for thoſe Qualitys which 
they cannot help deſpiſing and hating him fot 
in private? Would the Governors and Mini- 


ſters of Kingdoms, who ſeldom know any 


Medium, but are generally the beſt or the 


worſt of Men; would theſe, I ſay, ever en- 


ter into the vile Meaſures they fo often pur- 


ſue, if they did nor find Inftruments ſtill 


more vile to dd the dirty Work thity require; 
or were not aſſured almoſt of purchaſing Im- 


punity, after having done Mitchiefs that 
ought never eaſily to be pardoned; e 


they ate nevet caſily't ro be kepaired? 2 


1 eh fully ſatlfed, that if tlie _ eerimbnt | 
could be once tried, and bad Men Tere per- 
ſonally to meet with the ſame contemptuous 
Treatment in Camps, Courts, and the Ex- 


changes of Merchants, as their Characters 
never fall to be treated with in free Conver- 


lations, Partys of Pleaſure, afid private Com- 


panys, in their Abſence; we ſhould not be ſo 
much infeſted with ſuch fort of  Vermin. 


Why fhould we not give every Man his due 
Title? to the Miſer his Worthleſſneſs; fo the 
Powerfal his Arrogance? to the Sharper his Vil 


lainy; to the Falſe, his Perfidy ? This is but doing 
a piece of Juſtice to them, and I arh perſuaded, 


would be doing a great Piece of Service ro 


Mankind in general. But as long as there are 
e * People 


| 
| 
| 


| ſurpriſed or find Fault a ducks, as 3 MLM ; 
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yers, who will never let any thing entruſted 4 
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People baſe enough to flatter and bow: down 
to thoſe who do them the Honour to trample 
upon and abuſe them, they ought not to be 


as my = 
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about your Affair, when I told you, it 
would not be finiſh'd fo ſoon as you im- 
gin d; but I know the filly. Jealouſys. of 
Clients, and the knaviſh Difficultys of Law- 


to them be concluded, till they have tumbled; 
it about long enough to bring in a pretty il w 
large Bill of Coſts. If a Matter be cleat, fo 


then they muſt find out Ways of puzzling Ii cc 


and making it intricate; and the Folly of to 
an En gliſoman is ſuch, that if he is to buy. ce 
or lg he:will ſooner be governed by a Law-: ! 
yer he never ſaw before in his Life, and Who, Ia 
he has all the Reaſon in the World to be- er. 


 lieve, will make a penny of him, than truſt tin 
to the Opinions of the beſt Friends he has, ¶ pai 


or Gentlemen of 1 be Characters in his be. 


Ten or Country. 8 Fri 
enn 
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IRE ME MEER A Man, Who having had a a 
confiderable Fortune left him by an Uncle i in 
the Indres, immediately reſolved to buy an 
Eſtate in England. He went to ſee one which 
was to be ſold in the Country where he hap- - 
pencd to reſide at that time: He liked it ex- 
tremely, and called in the Advice of all thoſe 
of his Acquaintance, who underſtood Land 
the beſt, and they unanimouſly adviſed him to 
the Purchace. Bur Suſpicions aroſe, that per- 
haps they might have ſome Intereſts of their 
own in the Matter, as livingi in the Neighbour: + 
hood: So he ſent for a" great Attorney, ho | 
was recommended to him in London. This 
Man, after a good deal of Time taken up 
in weighing and examining every Particular, 
at laſt told him, That he believ'd it would be 
but a deat Bargain at beſt; beſides, that he did 
nor find rhe Tirte ſo clear as he could have 
wiſhed. This honeſt Attorney was well 22 00 
for his Trouble, and much thank d for his Sin- 
cerity and Juſtice, and at the ſame time deſired 
to find out a better Bargain: which in ſome de- 
cent Interval he did; =o being, of courſe, the 
Plenipotentiary, all was quickly adjuſted ; the 
Land was purchaſed, the Money paid, and 
every thing was as it ſhould be; till in a little 
time it was found, that the poor Client had 
paid near double the Value of the Eſtate; and, 
beſides that, was forced, after a great deal of 
Fright and "Apprehenſioa from the Heirs in 
S 2 Remainder, 
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Remainder, to cot ound with them for 4 
conſi derable Sum to be confirmed in the quiet 
Poſſeſſion of what he had e Sealy lo 
exorbitantly dear. oy 
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LETTER * 


A, ok as ; Iam : Viken's up at e with . 
Buſineſs of ſome Conſequence, I could 
not let the Poſt go away without acknowledg- 
ing the Favour of your laſt. The humorous 
Deſcription. you give of the Diſpute that hap- 
pened at — is very entertaining: It was 
lucky enough for the Jokers, that the Per- 
ſons principally concerned in the Farce (how- 
, ever different in all other reſpects) were yet 
much upon the Level as to Underſtanding; or 
elſe they would not probably hade made ſuch 
good Sport as they have done, and will, per 
haps, continue to do for the future. 


WHEN a Couple: of thoroughly wrongs 
headed Fellows meet, a Quarrel generally 
enſues; and, provided there be no Miſchief 
done, Which, for the moſt part, amongſt 
ſuch ſort of People, is eaſy enough to prevent, 
rhere e well be a more diverting Prey 


Ta. 


I. 
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of. Croſs· pur rpoſes, to a By-ſtander 61 good 
Senfe. As for Inſtance, what an excellent 


Ground of a Squabble muſt that have been, 


which happened between two Gentlemen, 


who ſcolded themſelves into a Duel about a 
third Gentleman's Name, which one asked, 
and the other told; but becauſe it happened 
to be an uncommon one, the Asker imme- 
diately interpreted it to be a Nickname de- 


ſigned to be put upon him, and with great 


Wiſdom 3 it as an Affront, and reſented 
it accordingly? Tis always obſervable,” that 
your People of little Judgment are moſt fond 
of deciding; as your ſilly Fellows are gene- 


rally the greateſt Talkers in Company. There 
is not any / ſurer Mark of a ſhallow Pate, than 


that Diſpoſition to cavil at every thing, which 
makes the captious Man a perfect Nui- 


 fance to all thoſe who have to do with him; 


eſpecially, if a large Share of Pride, Ul- na- 
ture, and IIl- manners, be added to the reſt of 
his good Qualitys; which is very often the 


Ge 


In 18 callst. to my Mind g Occuttende 
that happen d, fome Years ago, about Ten 
Miles from London: A Nobleman, of great 
Merit, chanc'd to be beating a Field with his 
Setting- dog. The Owner of the Land imme- 


diately rode up to him, and in an ill-bred-mut-: 


tering manner complain d of the Damage that 
was 
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was done him. The great Man deſpiſed him 
too much to take any Notice of him; but, 


however, ordered one of his Servants to en- 


-quire who he was. Some time after, ſecing 


a Neighbour of that purſe-proud half Squire, 
he told him the Story ; and, That you may the 
better gueſs at the Perſon, he is, ſaid he, an 


Engl fb Brute with a as Name, 


| 
| 
| 
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LETTER XXXII. 


H AVE often reflected, with 83 Scrious: 
neſs, upon a Truth which Experience gene- 
rally teaches us; That many of thoſe who have 


been the Jeſt ofthe Companions of their Youth, 


either as pert Coxcombs, or heavy Blockheads, 
have, yet, after wards made a conſiderable Fi- 
gure, as Men of Buſineſs in the World. With 


What Reverence may one ſee, on a Council- day 
at $7, Fames's, the Strangers in the Ante - cham. 


ber look upon the proceſſion of our Grandees, 
as they go to take their Places at the Board? As 
if they were ſo many So/ons, or L,ycurgus's, fit 
to give Law to all Mankind; whilſt thoſe who 
are a little converſant behind the Scenes, ſo as 


to obſerve the Actors in their natural Dreſs, 


would be ſo far from asking their Advice, that 


they could not even ſafely take it in the Ma- 


nagement 
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na gement of the moſt common Tranſactions of 
Life. This isa Grievance not chargeable on one 


articular Age only; every Age has, I believe, 


more or leſs, had a Share of this Evil, tho ſome, 


no Doubt, a much greater than others, Fe 


"Many Reaſons may be aſſ ig d for this 


ſeemingly odd, but yet very common, Acci- 


dent in all Kingdoms. Sometimes thoſe at 
the Helm are ſo ill choſen themſelves, that they 
know not how to diſcover true Merit in others; 
and oftcner they are afraid of it, and look 
upon a Man of Senſe, as a dangerous Crea- 


ture about a Court. Anez Gagarin, who 
was Governor of Siberia, in Czar Peter the 
Firſt's Time, or rather who rented the Coun- 
try of him, caus d a fine Map of that Province, 


which was drawn by a Swediſb Priſoner, to be 


ſeiz d, for fear his Landlord ſhould come to diſ- 


cover, that he had let it too cheap, and ſo raiſe 
the Price upon him. It happens too, not un- 


uſually, amongſt Princes, that they like better 


the Flattery of Knaves, and the Approbation 
of Fools, than the univerſal Applauſe of ho- 


neſt and wiſe Men, if, to gain it, they muſt 
deny themſelves the Gratification of ſome ridl- 


culous Paſſion, or favourite 14 


"BasrDes all this, there is a certain ſort of 


Back wardneſs (if I may ſo call it) which for the 
moſt part attends true Worth, that it ſeldom 
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cares to, obtrude and force itſelf upon the 
Worlds, whereas the oppoſite Character has 
always. Ape ener for its Companion and 


Guide, and never ſticks at any Ways or Means 


of obtaining whatſoever it aims at. Ther/ites 
Was, as. Homer deſcribes him, equally dif- 
agreeable both in Body and Mind, and yet no 

one was more liberal of his Opinion; ot more 

ready, in his free and coarſe ay, to ridicule and 


laugh at whatever was offer d to the contrary z 
and tho Uly/es not only ſeyerely reprimanded, 


but cycn cudgell'd him for his Impertinence, 


we are not told, that he grew c'cr the wiſer or 


modeſter after it, It is true, ind ed, we. do 
not find, that it happen'd then, as it has done 
frequently ſince, that for theſe his Accom- 
Fünen he was promoted to the chlef Ge- 


eralfhip himſelf; which was very lucky top 
the Gr clan Army. 


Tüar which contributes, as much as ok 


thing whatever, to the Succeſs of the Unwor- 
thy, is, in my Opinion, the groſs Stupidity, 
as. Well as Intereſtedneſs, of the Bulk of all 


Nations. They look at ourſide She w only, 


ang enquire not after intrinſick Value: Wirh' 


them, the Attendants and the Maces make 


the e rather than tlie Skill and Inte- 
en „Which alone can render his Authority 
cred, 


and their Submiſſion neceſlary, Whilſt 


the Governcd en no Diſtinction between 
lt] FEET EL ſucli 
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ſuch as uſe them ill, and thoſe who uſe them 
well; unleſs, perhaps, in being fondet of 
the former than the latter; is it to be won- 
dered they ſhould meet with that Oppreſ- 
ſion, which gratifies ſo many Paſſions in- 
cident to the Great! Should we not mach 
rather wonder at an upright and juſt Admint- 
ſtration, which is ſure of meeting with'much 
Labour and Oppoſition,” can expeck little or 
no Reward, and may, ' perhaps, be ſaid to 
come off at laſt very well, if it eſcapes without 
Banjſhment, Obloquy, and Diſgtage, 


Wnoxyxn reads Tacitus, (as all thoſe 
who live in a free State, ought to do) WII 
find, that, in the general Corruptlon of the 

Roman People, public Adulatlon never falld 

to keep Pace with publick Villainys; and the 
vile Emperors, and their cqually vile Miniſters, 
were never ſo much complimented, as after 
they had been guilty of the moſt abominable 
and ſhocking Crimes. They could not com- 

mit Murthers ſo faſt, but the Senate was as 
expeditious in their Addreſſes of Thanks; fo 
that if the one may be juſtly reputed the great- 

eſt of Tyrants, the others, I am ſure, ought ' 
to be look'd upon as the meaneſt, and, by 
their own Fault, the moſt deſpicable, of 
Slaves. We Me TITS 


LET. 
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LETTER XXXIII. 
AM ſorry to hear your Archdeacon is out 

4 of Conceit with me for being, as he ſays, a 
Fataliſt, and, conſequently, an Unbelicver, 
Suppoſe I ſhould, call him a Roſicrucian, and 
therefore declare him an Enemy to the Church 
of England; I dare engage, he would cry out 


upon me for Scandal: And why may not 1. 
complain on my fide with as much Reaſon} 


'Tis true, that whenever 1 have Occaſion to 
ſpeak of the Affairs of this World, I ſpeak of 
them as they are, always have been, and proba- 
bly always will be; and not as they might have 
been, but never were, | unleſs for the ſmall 
Space of one Day in near Six thouſand Years 


time: And if this is being a Fataliſt, I allow 


myſclf to be of that Sect, as little as ever I may 


have thought of making one amongſt them, - 


a For my part, I have always look d upon it 
as little leſs than downright Knavery, to call 


Things by Names, which cannot be made ap- 


plicable to them, when Mcn come. to a fair 


and cool Examination of the Matter, I may 


very truly tell the Archdeacon, That I am 
juſt as much againſt all other Crafts, as I am 
againſt Prieſt- craft. What is, for Inſtance, 


State - craft, but an artful and mean Endeavour 
| of 
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ol Governors to delude and abuſe the People, 


by perſuading them they are always intending 
their Safety, Plenty, and Happineſs, when 


every Action of their Lives, on the contrary, 
_ plainly ſhews, and muſt convince all, but ſuch 


as arc reſoly'd to be Fools, that they are taking 


care of nobody but themſelves; and raiſing 


private, and ſometimes lmmenſe Fortunes out 


or the Publick, almoſt even to the very Deſtru 


ion of the Community } And does not Law- 


craft, again, under the grave Diſguiſe of Gowng, 
Bands, and formal Faces, draw Men into the 


Belicf of its being ſafe to truſt their Property 
jn ſuch Hands, till they find, by woful Experi- 
ence, that they are plundered, undone, and 


laugh'd at, by theſe pretended Supporters of 
Order and Juſtice in the World? 


As difficult a Thing as it may ſecm to 
mend Mankind, I have often thought, if it 


were poſſible to ſet all Tranſactions in their 


true Light, and call every thing by its proper 


Name, this would be a good Step towards 
it. What monſtrous Actions have been done 
under a Notion of Religion and Government, 
all Hiſtory, and even our own Experience, 
may convince us; and yet it wouid be next 
to impoſlible, for any Society to ſubſiſt with- 


out ſome ſort of Religion and Government 
or other amongſt them. The Buſineſs there- 


fore is, only to diſtinguiſh the Good from the 
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Bad, to ſee which is calculated for univerſi 
Benefit, and which is purely deſigned to ſerye 
particular and ſelf. intereſted Purpoſes z and 
cannot, therefore, conſequently appear but 
under ſome Mask to conceal irs true and 


RS Natur. 


1 Av E we not een ane in Rees | 
rence to their lawful Superiors, defending 
Miniſterial Schemes, and iniquitous Jobs, riſe 
to be Dignitarys by ſuch Merits; and yet not 
aſhamęd to carry on the ſame infamous Trade, 
eyen after their Turns were partly ſerv'd? As 
if it was one of the Dutys of the Function to be 
a Hackney · writer for an Adminiſtration, and 
inſtruct and edify their Flocks by Pamphilets, A 
inſtcad of Sermons. And are there not, on 
the other hand, ſome Men, who value them: 

ſelves much upon the Title of Free-thinkers, 
and have made it their Buſineſs to explode all 
fort of Oppreſlion and Tyranny in the State 
as well as in the Church, who yet have, at laſt, 
by I know not what means, met with ſome 


\ 
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new Lights and Convictions, which have pre- 
vailed with them, not only to fit quiet under, | 
but ſometimes, in a manner, eyen to juſtify, . G 
the very Meaſures they have been ſo long, 1 
and ſo ſucceſsfully, endeavouring to expoſe to- f 
Cenſure? Lot Juſtice be done therefore to | 1, 


both, and ler it be ſaid; That the Religion of 
> ſuch Divines, and the o much boaſted Mora- 


"mp 
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liey ol ſuch Free-thinkers, are perfeatly of a 
— and that nothing more is intended by 
either, than to make the molt of their Kere 
Profeſſions, and impoſe upon all thoſe who 
place * Wen in them. | 
You may obſerve, Sir, I am not A all 
partial; ſo far from it, I ſhould be heartily ' 
glad ro ſee the Sharpers on both Sides fair- 
ly trufs d up, and even readily ſubmit to take 
a Place with them in the Cart, if ever I fhould 
proſtitute my Opinion, Vote, or Conſcience, 
tho the Price be ever ſo tempting. 1 muſt 
deſire you, therefore, to aſſure your Arch- 
a that he will never find me an Enemy 
to Churchmen, who are honeſt; nor a Friend 
to Laymen, or any other Men who appear 
0 l the ns. . 


. „ 2 


LETTER Wi. 


HAVE Foe reflected, aha every is no 
ſort of what are commonly called Plea- 
fares in the World, but what give as much 
Trouble, as they occaſion Expence, to the Per- 
ſon who is to enjoy them. Is a Man; for 
Inſtance, a Lover of Gallantry, and an Ad- 
mirer 
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mirer of the Female Tribe? There is hardly 4: 
t he is not curſing his 


Stars for ſome damn'd Diſappointment, 


Weck in his Life 


Vexation, Uneaſineſs, or, perhaps, 
ſubſtantial Evil, that the Women are eternally 
bringing upon him, by ſome Tricks or Con- 


trivances of theirs, in order to x} their 


Paſſions, or Corry on their Intereſts. ; Pit 


15. be "Aly of. Ficld- ports? He 0 9. 


robbed, and, what is as bad, plagued, by 
thoſe moſt troubleſome Raſcals? his Stable 


| ſervants, who, for thorough Stupidity, under 


Pretence of great Knowledge, and Imperti- - 


nence, founded upon a nonſenſical Conceit 


of their own Merits, are not to deo out- a fi: 


4 | 
& 3 


by any Set of Coxcombs whatever. 


H As he a Taſte for Muſick, 1 OS 4 : 


willing to be at the Expence of good Hands 
in his Houſe, to be the Maſter of having this 
Diverſion as often as he pleaſed? He may juſt 


as well keep ſo many great Monkeys in his 


Family, which would perhaps divert him 
more, and do him leſs Miſchief, than his 


Muſicians, who always take care to be as little 


uſeful as may be, and contrive to be as chatge- 


able and burdenſome as they can; then expect | 
to be exorbitantly paid, and when all is done, 


are neither W nor latisfied. 
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As to Building and Gardening, if Man 
* any Foible, ſo, as to put himſelf in the 


Hands of your Virtuoſos that way, he is al- 2 


moſt ſure of being quite ruin d, before he can 
get out of his Apprenticeſhip with ſuch Ma- 
ſters. Nay, even in the moſt common and 
natural Entertainments of Life, ſuch as ſeeing 
one's . Acquaintance, and being viſited by 
them, do not your Servants always find 
Ways to make even that Amuſement uneaſy 
and diſagrecable to you? Tis not a Year ago 
that I had a Relation came to paſs a Month 
with me in the Summer: He had only a Va- 
let, de · chambre and a Footman with him, and 


a Groom to look after three or four Horſes Tr 


they came upon; and yet they managed ſo 
well between my Men and them, that neither 
his Buſineſs nor mine could be done; fo that 

ſoon. after he went away, I was forced to part 
with two of my Servants, and I hear his 
Lordſhip, has been obliges. to turn au: two : 
of his. N 1% ee 


As cafy a Matter as ir ond be to remedy : 
moſt, if not all theſe Evils,. I never expect to 
ſee it done in England, which is a much 
more likely Country to ſpoil than to mend 


any thing. Inſtead therefore of propoſing 


Methods of reforming, which will never | 
be put in Practice; the beſt way is rather to 


conſider of Ways of making the Comfort 
and 


4 
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wr Satisfaction of our Lives depend as much 
our own Selves, as is poſſible. And! 


KO nothing that can contribute ſo much to 
this, as a good general Taſte of Works of © 


Learning: Poetry, Hiſtory, Otatory, Philo- 
ſophy, are fine and noble Amuſements to al 
Undetſtanding capable of reliſhing their ſeveral 
Beautys; and if to theſe, ſome Knowledge, 
ſo as to be able to improve ones (elf in Aſtro- 
nomy and Mathematics, were added, there 


would be Variety enough, to prevent Time 
lying upon our Hands; which is what has 


deſtroyed more Gentlemens Lives and For. 
tunes, than even the great Honour of fighting 

the Battles of Princes, ' when they are 
to quarrel with one another, about pa tier tar” 
Intereſts of ene 0p om 


1 1 


1 is AVE oven ter) Wien we had the wiſe. 


Mahometan Cuſtom of learning ſome handi- 


craft Trade. In a Country that abounds witlt 
ſo much ill Weather as ours, and where both 
the Climate and the Dict require a good deal 


of Exerciſe, to keep the Body in any tolera- 


ble Degree of Health, how uſeful would it 
be for a Gentleman to have always amongſt 
his other Out-buildings a large and convenient 
Work-houſe, where he might employ his 
Hands every now- and then) which, by the Va- 


riety and Agitations of it, would both enter- 
a "Hair 


Tee J 


N at Mach ai 
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tain and enliven him, and render him the. more 


ft to return to his Study, and the more To + 


to improve in it. Walking and Riding are 
pleaſant and wcholſomeʒ but how many Dork | 
Weeks, nay even Months, are there in a Year 
with us, when the Weather and Ways are 
both ſo bad, that it is a downright Drudgery, 
inſtead of any Delight or Comfort, to ſtir. 
out, and nothing but Neceſſity would drive ; 


any Man far out of che Reach of Shelter ? 5 


1 REMEMBER 2 Whim of: a | Lajd! be y L 
K which pleaſed me a good deal: 
lle uſed to paſs; his Winters in London, and 
when the Streets and Roads were too \Mcty to 
be practicable, he always had a ſcrub Ne ag. 
which he rode into Hyde-park in a Morning, 
and there taught him the Manage, till he | 
had heartily ſweated both himſelf. and his 
Horſe. This he continued doing, till the Scrub 


was fo well dreſſed, as not to fatigue him 
enough; and then he got another in his 


loom, and did the lame thing s with him. 

Tuosk Genen who a are Huntfinen 2 and 
Shooters, and conſequently uſe the ſtrongeſt 
Exerciſe, are often forced to lie by, and by 
being obliged to attend Buſineſs in Town, are 


for Months together kept from the Uſe of 


their healthful Sports, and frequently ſuffer 
not a little by it in a Conſtitutions: Not 
1 to 


* 
A: 
— N 
; a 


/ 
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to mention other lnconveniences, ſome of 
which I touched upon already, there is al. 
ways too great a Loſs of Time in the con. 
ſtant Attendance upon Field-ſporrs, which à 
Man muſt do, or loſe the Habit of them; be. 
des the Risk of turning mere Fox. hunter, or 
what they call Errant Sportſman; which ab- 
ſolutely unqualifies a Gentleman for Bitſineſz, 
and reduces him into a State of Bottle-work, 
Idleneſs and Nonſenſe :* All this would be 
obviated by ſuch Turtiſb Inſtitution, which 
would, at leaſt, make it not abſolutely neceſ- 
ſary to have Recourſe to Things liable to 
ſo many and great Dangers. Not but that 
I think Hunting a noble Diverſion 3 and it 


would be caſy to name many of our great- 


eſt Men, who at their Leiſure have been re- 
markable for it, and yet have been very uſctul 
Members to, and even Ornaments of, the 
State; but then it muſt be own d, there is a 
_ vaſt Majority on the other Side. | 


THE Turkiſh Method is ee enz at- 
tended with little or no Expence; liable to 
no Danger; raiſcs no ſtrong Paſſions, nor is 
likely to employ more Time than an Amuſe- 
ment of that kind ſhould do; and yet may bc 
made to anſwer the Buſineſs of Health, juſt as 
well as the other: And beſides all this, it comes 
within the Deſcription of what, I confeſs, l 


hall always think eſſential to our Comfort 
| and 


= 


» 
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and Eaſe i in this World; which i is, as ; I hinted 
before, the knowing how to ſpend our Hours 
without being obliged to Rambling, Drink- 
ing, Gaming, or Company of any ſort, in 
order to kill Time, as they call it, and, as 
it were, to run WAY, any be abſent from 
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ors all | difficult things, © wits. well! is he 
| moſt difficult; and altho' with ſurpriſing 
| Eaſe you indeed can reach Perfection, and 
defy ry ſevereſt and worſt· natured Critick, 
yet ſo rare an Exception rather juſtifys than 
deſtroys the Rule. | Your moſt negligent 
Strokes are maſterly. A rich Nature, and 4 
happy Genius, improved by the moſt diligent 
Acquiſitions of Art, may indeed cohfdice to 
work Miracles: But Miracles, you know, arc 
not common, and tis, in general, undoubr⸗ 
* true, that great Pains may be added to 
a good Capacity, and yet The Product fall 
very Wo of ee 45 SF agg 4 * 


. "3 
702 . 


Tat 5 very hard indeed to * 88 con- 
ſilts the Difficulty of writing - well, becauſe 
tis hard to dende the Thing itlelf; and yet 

a good Taſte will caſily diſcern the Good 
from the Bad: Nor is it a new nor a won- 
derful thing, that a Man ſhould be able ro 
know and diſtinguiſh the Excellence to which 
he is not able to attain. Faults of Writing 
are ſo numerous, and ſo eaſy to fall into, 


| that a Man cannot be always aware of em. 
The 
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The cleareſt Head is not always free from 
Obſcuritys; nor the ſoundeſt Judgment from 
Miſtaxes. Whether the natural Fondneſs of 
a Parent diverts his Penetration, or hides the 
Blemiſhes of its own Productions, whether 
Pride deſpiſes, whether Vanity owns none, 
or Self- love pardons all Faults, / or Whether 
it be an irreſiſtible Decree of Fate, that Men, 
who are ſo quick. ſighted to ſpy other Peoples 
Miſcarriages, ſhould be blind to their on, 
and not obſetve id manticæ quod in tergo eft : 

However that be, Men daily fall into the 
very Faults they blame in others, commit 
the very ſame Blunders, and run into the 
fame Imptoprietys; ſo hard is it for the 
Judge to keep Pace with the Author. But 
what extremely increaſes the Difficulty of 
writing well is, that tis not enough to write 
without Faults, to deſerve the Character of 
good Writer. Tis true, there muſt be no 
Abſurditys to ſtare us in the Face, no Imper- 
tinences to provoke Ridicule, no Stiffneſs of 
formality to make us nauſeate; in a Word, 

no Affectations to prejudice us: But even that 
is not all; chere muſt be Beautys to be admir d; 
lively Ideas to move our Fancy; Spirit to 
rouze, and Fire to warm, our Imaginations: 2 
Our Paſſions muſt be touch'd with a tender 


Hand; our Affections engaged with a delicate 
Stroke; and, in ſhort, we muſt be pleaſed. 
OF Iafiru@tions go down but inſi ipidlys and 


1 „ 
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cen wonderful good Senſe, without a little 
of the Agreeable; will hardly keep up our At. 


temtion. On the other hand, he that aims too 
much at the Agrecable, is very apt to dwindle 
into Farce; and tis certain, that the Writer 
ho moſt proyokes/ your Laughter, leaſt gra. 
_ tifys your Underſtanding. Such a Writer 
may be read once: Once he entertains you, 
and you forget him. He diverts you like a 
Comedy on the Stage, which perhaps you 
remember no longet than while n are going 
aide 1. Bause 99.3680 1% 


Wax a Man is- earn” ee your 


Fancy, it looks as if he had a Mind to get 


looſe from your Underſtanding: Now they 


muſt both be ſatisfy d in their turns. The 


Fancy muſt be ſometimes: employ d to relieve 
the Underſtanding, to ſerve as an Epiſode to 
the grand Ad ion; but the latter, as it makes 


the greater Figure, muſt be moſt regarded. 


Iis indeed an happy Mixture of the InfteuRive 
With the Agreeable, that is the great Secret of 
-goodWriting ; tis Wit and goed Senſe, join d 
witk good Manners, Every body, you Ilconfeſs, 
has not the Ingredients neceſſarꝝ for the Com. 
poſition; zu and thoſe who have, will find ir not 
eaſy to adjuſt the Meaſures of them. This 
Mixtuze diſcovers a Propriety of Thought, 
and a juſtneſs of Expreſſion, which always 
does and muſt pleaſe; One without the other 


is 


rr . d A ² a ⅛ ⁵-rwL̃DG!. at it 


_S 


et 
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15 loſk, © The Force of a good Thought is miſ⸗ 
taken, or ſpoil'd, for want of Expteſſion; 
and What avails the latter, when, by a falſe 
Application, it has the Misfortune fo mean 
wer; | 


, 2 0 - 
- 4 * 4 # @® « - 


| INveNTION is bewilderd, when it can't 
expreſs itſelf, and can -neither* think juſtly, 
nor argue clearly; and a Fluency of Words, 
where the Head is not clear, the Fancy quick, 


and the Judgment ſtrong, ſerves but to expoſe 


the Writer, and make him talk Nonſenſe 
more plauſibly. The different Application of 
one of theſe to the other, creates (if I miſtake 
not) that Difference in Writing call'd, Style; 
which is no other than the Reſult of Refle- 
ion upon our own Ideas, the Expreſſion We 
dreſs our Thoughts in, and the true Meaſure 


1 their Cleirneſs or Confuſion. A Man talks 


in aſStyle, as well as writes in one; and tho tis a 
liele out of the way, yet, to a diſcerning Taſte, 
tisa ſure Characteriſtick of his way of T Hhinking: 
It is an 'Air of Soul, as Behaviour is of Body, 
and as neceſſary: It is, like that, capable of 
Alteration, or Improvement; anda Man may 


poſſibly learn to think clearly, as well as any 


thing clſe. A Soul that knows what it 
thinks, can always expreſs it. Tis the ſame 
thing; and the Confuſion that appears with⸗ 


out, is really within. To think, talk, or 


write, | 1S all one; and the Man who does not 
p ''s - %- _ 
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expreſs his own Ideas to himſelf, has n one; 

and he reflects not at all, or very confufedij. 
No wonder then, every Man may challenge 
to himſelf, a peculiar Style, as well asa peculiar 
Mien, or Behaviour. More or leſs Confuſion 
- makes the Difference, and that is infinite; but 
moſt are ſo like each other, that this Difference 

51 is nottaken Notice of, and it muſt be ſomething 
particular to be remarkable. To have an Exam- 
ple of the Force and Uſe of Expreſſion, and 
the different Effects it produces in Writing, we 
need but conſider two Sorts of Style, both 
faulty, but very differently ſo : The one is ſtiff, 
formal, and, in a Word, bombaſt; the other 
is call'd, the ſoft, eaſy Way of Writing. Much 
Thought and Senſe is not uſually found in 
either of them; yet they will affect even a 
good Taſte, tho very differently; the one raiſes 
our Spleen, the other out Compaſſion. Who 
can bear tlie ſtately Pedant, that talks all in 
the Tragick Style, whilſt his Conceptions arc 
fo mean? One loaths his Ampullas &. feſqui 
pedalia Verba, when the Thoughts are all e 
while on the other Extreme. "All Men hate 
Deceit; and he promiſes ſo much, that tis 
impoſſible not to obſerye how little he- per- 
forms, Such pompous Trifles provoke In- 
dignation, rather than Laughter; becauſe they 
are a downright Impoſition upon the Read- 
er's Underſtanding, and an Oven Atrempt to 
* the Fool upon him. 


Wurn zag 
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; WHEREAS, in that they gall the ſoſt Way of 
4 Writing, the Expreſſions arc often ſo beautiful 
0 that a Man (by virtue of an inbred Generoſity) 
. himſelf creates a Meaning to them, Which their 
n Author never thought of. They find a Way 
it to the Heart thro' the Ear, and jingle a Man 
4 into ſo good an Humour, that if he find out 
8 the weak Place, he rather pitys than triumphs. | 
a There is not one Chatm in tlie noiſy Nothing 
d of the former; and the admirable: e ici 
(> men Ares us, chat | | 
th W ei 
f, dan YL; ell Pa matt WY = 
er At the rude Rumi ing Baralipong, makes. 
ch } WITTY | | 
in | Whereas well turn d Nonſenſe goes Slibiy 
a K without ſo much as an Enquiry what 
es it means. Theſe Ways of Writing are not 
10 Patterns for Imitation! Neither of them can 
in ſtand the Teſt. But all the World are not 
re good udges, it being much eafier to tickle 
th their Ears, than to move their Souls; for the 


he firſt of which Purpoſes much Mcaning is not 
te e to Words: Such a Force has Expreſ- 
t ſion even alone; but when tis happily join d 
to Propriety of Thought, then have we good 
Writing! in Perfection. There are two Sorts 
of Style, which, in their way, bid fair for it, 
The copious, and the conciſe: In the one, the 
Thought, in the other, the Expreſſion, i is pre- 
dominant. The former, indeed, is, very fit 
18, Te 0 for 
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for po opular Harangiics, where the Paſſions : are 
to 27 55 d, and the Affections cajoled, where 
the Argutnent i isto bc (as 1 it were) ad hommem, 
and where Men are rather to be follow'd by 
their Natures, than led by their Underſtand- 
ings. This may be a proper occaſional Elo- 
quience; but tis a falſe Style, and can neyer 
pieme: a nice THY, *. 


A War EN that ins o out his Thoughts, 
and yarys them only, by differently expreſſing 
them, (how beautifully ſoever) will grow tedi- 
ous to you. When a Man once comprehends, | 
me is convinc'd, all further Explication i is irk- 


No in the conciſe Style, Senſe is more 
abundant'than Expreſſion; and a Man of quick 
Apprehenſion is wonderfully pleas d, to ſce a 
great deal of good Senſe in few Words: 
But after all, tis coming too faſt upon moſt | 
Peoples Un derſtandings: Brevis eſſe laboro, 
obſturns fio. They muſt have Time to digeſt 
the Inſtrüction. Too great a Croud of Ideas 
beg ets Confuſion, and diſtracts the Conce- 
ption.” Tis a glaring Brilliancy, which daz- 
zles, rather than enlightens. Indeed a Writer 
of this kind is as mich. tao ſparing of his 
Words, as the other is of his Thoughts; J and 
the golden Medium between theſe two, is the 
fine way of Writing. 


A 50.7 


on ſeveral Occaſns. 
. Ayroper Thought, well dreſsd, Oi 
the Facultys, - improves the Unde 
and delights the Fancy. That which is called 
the Turn of Thought, is 7 nerally no more 
than the Clearneſs of Expreſſion; and an happy 
Epithet is but a judicious joining one Idea to 
another. The brighteſt and the boldeſt 
Figure is little more than turning the other 
Side of the Thought, and ſetting it in ſome. 
new Light, and is always the Product of an 
unconfus d Conception. A right Way of 
Thinking is all in all. That, of courſe, adapts 
proper Colours to proper Images; and expreſ- 
ſes Objects according to their Natures. As 
the Subject differs, the Language muſt differ; 
but tis the ſame Style, the ſame Congruity of 
Things to their Names, and Connexion of 
one Part to another. Tis a Miſtake, that a 
Man's Style payft be. neceſſarily confin to one 
a Writing: Where: ever he thinks natu- 
rally and cleatly, he'll be equally Maſter of his 
Pen. If he differs from himſelf, tis but as his 
Subjects differꝭ and if he-differ from another 
good Writer upon the fame Subject, he dif- 
fers but in his Manner. Now a Manner is 
that to an Action, which an Air is to a Face; 
it diſtinguiſhes Things, appropriates them, 
and makes them peculiar: Tis a particular 
Reſult from the ſame general Cauſes, and in 
which a Man will, and muſt be, as particular 
as in his Phyſiognomy. In ſhort, to write 
„ | well, 
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well; a Man muſt think clearly; and as to his 


Manner, and other accidental Ornaments 


and Advantages, he muſt owe them to For- 


tune, and his Genius, Education, Converſe, 


and other naaa Circumſtances of: Lite, 
Tam, As T e 
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PREFACE 
Fa Kinds of Poetry theDidaſcalic 
TI ic the indy if as 
_ the Go of | Mankind 
what - juſtly entitles any thi 

Ut deſtriptive Ki — 


1. i 
1 
to that Charatter.' 
is like a fine Landrlip, where you meet 


with two or three Figures z the 
refl ir all Rocks, ee bang Woods 
an verdant Lawns, am fo 1 * E 
ſewing the Taſte "fx 'þ ainter, 
ca 7977 little Instruction elong with it. 
1 25 Il ee is 27 4 2 
0 ory Painting, where ever "i 
muſt 1715 770 wr £5, 


bt, every 
contributing in theit 


reſs the main De. 


7 
collected. rom the ſa iN umber of 40 
Poet who have ever attempted it. In the 
early Ages of the Grecians, [remember _ 
who ha de wrote any Thing in this Way but 
old Heſiod, Aratus, and Nicander; for Dio- 
KN, WS nyſius 


—4*² 
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nyſius the Periegetic, and * Oppian ivd 

Not till the Time of ibe Roman Emperors. 

2 'Heſiod's Works and Days ir the only Piece 
remaining that is allow d to be genuine with. 
out Diſpute ; but by Virgil's, and eſpecially 
Manilius's Compliments to him, tis highly 
probable he wrote others, and perhaps more 
valuable ones, tho' Quintilian allows him the 
Palma in illo medio genere dicendi on, and 
Le Fevre is much mort hard upon him, when 
be makes him little better that an Alma 

nac Maker, and his Work a mean Perfor- 
mance. Paterculus and Plutarch ſer him next 
10 Homer, as well in the Value of his 
Works, as in the Period of his Age, fat 
Mr. Kennet, but perhaps that may be the 
. other Extream. Aratus wrote a Poem, in 
two Books, which he calls the Phæenomena, 


* „ Opplan's Father, war a Man of great Learn- 
Ing and Merit, as well ax Wealth and Power, in the City of 
Anaxardu: in Cilicia, where he liv'd : Severus making a 
Progreſs, came to that Town, and Age//ax: being not at the 
Proceflion to meet the Emperor at his Entrance, probably on 
the Account of his Age and Infirmities, that Prince, to puniſh 
him for ſo heinous a Crime, baniſh'd the poor ald Man to 
Malta. Oppian, to amuſe his Father under his Miefortune, 
took to writing of Poetry, and afterwards dedicated his Ha- 
lieutic: to the Emperor's Son, The Emperor was ſo pleas'd 
with the Poem, that he ordered him a Piece of Gold for each 
Line, and offer'd him any Favour he wou'd aſe, The firſt 
Part of the Story is not at all wonderful, but I muſt conſeſi the 
laſ Part is a little ſurprizing, N an? 
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und Dioſemeia, the one Aſtronomical, giving 
an Account of the Situation and the Aﬀec- 
tion of the Heavenly Bodies, the other A. 
3 frrological, ſhewing the particular Influences, 
ariſing: from their various Diſpoſitions and 
Relations *, Tully commends him for his 
Verſification and Quintilian. ſays be — 

iy. anſiwer'd his. Argument, which 
together ſhould make up a ae good 2 
ratter. As to Nicander, Voſſius places him 
among ft his Greek H. ;ftorians, allows 
bim to have. been egregius Grammaticus, 
Poeta, & Medicus. His ſurviving Works 
are, however, only Poetry upon Poiſons, and 
the Methods 0 Cure for them. Of thetwo 
later. Greek Poets, Dionyſius an 27 
the one w:ote a Survey of” the Wor 
the other Cynegetics 4 Halieutles, is both 
which 'tis certain there are very fine Parts, 
however Judgments may differ about them. 
Among ft the Romans, Lueretius and Ma-; 
allen meg ily be ſaid to be the chiefof the 
Didaſcalic wt hey both wrote with all 
the Fire of their Youth ous em, for neither 
of them liv'd to be old. I have always — 
cy 2 r a his 
ner, the Begin is Books being 
much in the fame Wy, beſides char e 7 | 
no Occaſion of launching = into — 
tions, and is florid to a Fault. has 


* Kennit's Lives of the Greek Poets, 
| U 3 * 


N 


#hey. are both very _ Thos, tho' that 


F Manilius is . 2 . it 
* ht have been, faſt 772 Lap wir 94 


you atone for their Faults. 


| add Ovid, on the Account of his Faſti, the 
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-dikewiſe ſome Reflections * on the Follits of | 


| Men, fo very much of a: Piece with what 


ou meet with in the fifth Book of Lucre- 
tius, that one would almoſt think them talen 
from thence. In general, it may be ſaid 


at 8 are 7. 4 found in the Phi- 
y of the one, and the 3 of the 
other, are owing perhaps as much to the 
Age of the World at that time, as their 
gun, and their Beauties may in ſome mea 


= il's Georgics are ” the ſame Kind, 
tho the Subjects are of leſs 4% Bau, and 
don't know barber 1 might not likewiſe 


moſt correct of all his Works : Gratius too, 


 ahout the ſame Time, wrote his — 


8 ly efteem'd. 
2 0 —— Fracaſtorius Sy. 
W. e's Callipzdia and Vida's Art 
of Poetry are the beſt Poems of this Sort 3 
Rapin f Gardens and Vanier's Prædium 
Ruſticum are not without their Merit, but 
much inferior to the others. In our own 
Eanguage too, we have ſome Poems of this 
ive Kind: The Eſſays on Poctry, 


Tranſlated Verſe and Criticiſm, are fine lu. 
"Da Ay of cheiFounh Book. 


ſtances 


Manner 0 


truly apply d 


r ³o¹·ꝛ·¹ R ha bias. * 


eritical, and ſo o 1 leſs 2 7 5 t0 Man- 


city and Bar ariſm, thoſe ET hey 5% 
fectations, in one Ana all that Taue 
of A nd which is [0 e rctual 4 Bar in ſhe 


the 0 nderſtanding, that there remains 
Doubt but that vetry in the Hangs 9 


FRE FACE 
ances of the Worth and Encellenc 
1 Got A to which rem fy for ue 
r. Young ſays of Satie, 
Heroes and Gods make other Poems fine 
Plain Satire calls for Senſe in every Line | 


The Strength of juſt Obſervations conve; 
in /mooth phy au Numbers, has a} 155 
vailing Influence, inſinnates itſelf inte the 
Mind almoſt imperceptibly, and males a more 
lafting Impre 7 there than one would eaſily 
be is true theſe Subjects are pure 


hind in general, ut yet, pe. ng the Under. 
fianding, improving the Judgment, and re- 
ulating the Taſte, are far from being hings 
mdifferent to the Warld, ſince. the) 1 18 
a little to the ſhaming out of it 


Way of generous an 9 Undertakings. 


But we have had of late an undenia; le 
Proof, that 75 7 and moſt Aſe ful Sore 
c 


2 hy, onſifts 5 the Know- 
age of Tee, may be convey'd in fuch 


Heer, ſtron % Cal ſy and affetting Strains, ar 
me co 


the ſame nvinc ing and captivating. 


great Genius may be made as VE as 


nett Palin, Sat. IT. e 
8 WU . _ ow 
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ever it has been entertaining to Mankind. 
The latter Effect — indeed what has been 
_ generally moſt aim d at, as it is compaſi d 
with leſs Difficulty to the Writer, and meets 
' With. 4 more univerſal Reception amon 


the common Sort of Readers. * Imagery, fine 
Colouring and bright dntitheſes often dif 


pleaſing the Imagination, do, as it were, 
Judgment, or ſometimes 
Shadows paſs for Sub. 


fteal away from the 
impoſe upon it, as 
| ftances-+ 

Men. 


* 


The Os magna ſonaturum of Horace would 


make one almoſt think the Muſe muſt never 


e without her Zuskins, and that all 
Simplicity of Expreſſion were to be totally 
baniſt'd out of Poetical Writings. Tis true 
the Epic Poem, the Ode, and the Tragedy 
very often require, and conſequently l 
the Uſe of elevated Language, as it may be 
more ſuitable to the Greatneſs. of the Sub. 
Jecke, and better fitted to raiſe the ſeveral 
Paſſions they are defend to work upon. 

But where the Appeal lies only to the Un- 
derſtanding, fer evident Truths, naturally 
and beautifully expreſs g, can mauer {44 of 
the Approbation of a ſound Head and a good 


Taſte : And even Horace himſelf, as ele- 
_. vated and great a Poet as he muſt be allow'd 
Ne is turbam nec turbee carmina condam. Mani. L. II. 

' to 


755 the Want of Juſtneſs and Force, and 


with weak, diftemperd of Fancifil 


N e 


Fenn 1— 
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10 be in his Odes, appeurs to much more 
Advantage in his Sermones and Epiſtles ) 
where,"as my Lord Roſcommon obſerves 
on another Occaſion, 
' Fancy labours les, but Judgment more. 

Sir John Denham's Cooper's Hill has met. 

with univerſal Applauſe, tho its Subject 
ſeems rather deſcriptive than inſtructing; 
but tis not the Hill, the River, nor the Stag 
Chace; tis the good Senſe and the fine Re- 
fleftions ſo frequently interſperſed, and, as it 
were, interwoven with the reſt, that gives 


it the Value, and will make it, as was ſaid 


of true Wit, everlaſting like the Sun. : 
. The late Mr. Prior's Solomon [tems to 
have coft him much Time and Pains, and 
was, I believe, his favourite Performance: 
He is in ſome Doubt whether to call it a 
Didaſcalic or Heroic Poem. It has indeed 
ſomething of both, and yet ſtrictiy ſpeatin x 
is perfetHy neither: It has not Fable, Ma. 


chinery nor Variety enough to be an Heroic 


Poem; and it is too 7 and luxuriant 
in the Style, too florid and full of Deſtrip- 
trons to be of the Didaſcalic Sort. In gene- 
ral it may be juſily ſaid to be a very fine 
Piece, tho' I muſt confeſs I cannot help 
giving the Preference to his Alma, in which 
the Defign is more cloſely purſued, carried 
on with more Spirit, and never loſes your 
_ "2 


eren 
© Upon the whole, what Mr. Dryden has 
ſaid in the Preface to his Religio Laici, it, 
I thank, very true. © The Expreſſions of 
* a Poem, deſigned purely for Inſtruction, 


e ought to be plain and natural, and yet 
* majeſtic : For here the Poet is preſumed 


to be a kind of Lawgiver, and thoſe three 
* Qualities which I have nam'd are proper to 


te the legiſlative Style. The florid, elevated 


« and figurative Way, is for the Paſſions; 


<« for Love and. Hatred, Fear and Anger are 


te begotten in the Soul, by ſhewing their 


« Objects out of their true Proportion; either 


te greater than the Life or leſs z but Inſtruc- 
e tjon is to be given by ſhewing them what 
© they naturally are. A Man is to be cheated 


into Paſſion, but to be reaſon'd into 


* 


- 


«I math,” 


_ The following ſhort Piece may be perhaps 
a little too pompouſiy introduc'd by the fore. 


going Obſervations; all I ſhall ſay for it is, 
Jendea vour d to follow Mr, Dryden's Rules: 
How far I have ſucceeded, I can be no pro- 


per Fudge myſelf. But whatever may be ſaid 


of the Poetry, and about that, I am very in- 
different : the Sentiments muſt ſurely be al- 
Jod tobe juſt and good; and 1am intirely 


of Mr. Prior Opinion: © I had rather be 


* thought a good Englihman, (which is 
but another Word for an honeſt Man,) 


than the beſt Poet or greateſt Scholar that 
ever wrote. £ AN 


„ 


„ Ä 
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115 d Still ſeems to vary, yer: is din the 


4 KPA * 


Anette: all its ata: Skill can WY 
By Uſe i it leſſens, and in Thought i is loſt. 
The Louth that riots, and the Age that hoards, 


Folly that ſacrifices Things to Words ; 


Pride, Wit, and Beauty in one Taſte agree, 
'Tis ſenſual, or tis mental Luxury. 

Sad State of Nature, doom'd to fruitleſs Pain, 
Something to wiſh and want, but never gain: 
Reſtleſs we live, and diſappointed die, 


e tho we know not how nor why. 


= _ Reaſon, 


/ 
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Reaſon, perhaps may | lend her gen'rous Aid 1 
Reaſon, which never yet her Truſt betray'd : 
Let her direct us in the doubtful Strife, FH 
Let her conduct us thro? the Maze of Life. 
Is human Reaſon then from Weakneſs free? _ 
Partakes ſhe not of our Infirmity ? 
Can ſhe apply with never-failing „ 
The healing Balſam to the wounded Part 5 
Correct thoſe Errors, . which the Paſſions cauſe, 5 
And teach the Will to follow Wiſdom's Laws? $ : 
Alas | Experience but too plainly ſhows . 1 
That Man can act againſt the Truths he knoms: 2 * 
By Caſtoms led, or by Allurements won, | : 
Diſcern that Evil, which he cannot ſuun. 2 : 
Whate' er we do, the Motive's much the fame, 55 
Tis Impulſe governs, under Reaſon's Name: "uk 
Each eagerly ſome fav*rite End purſues 
And diff rent Tempers furniſh diff*rent Views, 


6 — WH . 22 33 2 Of =W on cc ==. 


Is it for Fear of Wrong, or Love of Right, 
That Stateſmen labour, or that Warriors fight E- 
T*enrich his Country, does the Sailor brave 
The cruel Pirate, and the threat'ning Wave & 

In Search of Truth, do learned Sages try, 

By certain Rules, to fix Uncertainty ? | 
No! *tis Deſire and Hope that drive Hides on: . ; 
Thus * Things for meaneſt t Ends are done. 
Sell 


OD a IN OE. OS, 8 TRY POR. 
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Self. Love, howeer diſguis'd, miſunderſtood, 
Howe'er miſplac'd, is ſtill the ſov'reign Good: 
Virtue or Wiſdom but the vain Pretence, 
Theſe may direct, but Paſſions influence. 
Preſumptuous Man why doſt thou boaſt Free · Will 
By Conſtitution doom' d to Good or Ill? _ 
What feeble Checks are all thoſe ſtudied Rules, 2] 
Unpractisꝰd Leſſons of the uſeleſs Schools? | 
Say, can thy Art oppos'd to Nature's Force 
Obſtrudt her Motions, or ſuſpend her Courſe? 
Go, change in Africa their fable Hue, 
Or make our Europe bring her Negroes too; 5 
Roll back the Tides, forbid the Streams to flow, | 


Nor let this Earth returning Seaſons know. 33 


Slave to "thy ſelf, whilſt Lord of all beſide, 


Surmount thy Weakneſs, © or renounce thy Pride, | 


That moving Pop'r which firſt product the 


Whole, 
To every Thing has fix'd a certain Goal: 


Thither all tend, and muſt their Circles run, 
For ſuch the Order when the Whole begun. 


To diff' rent Creatures, diff rent Ranks aſſign'd, 
Man claims the firſt, as of a nobler Kind; 
How juſt his Claim, what Wiſdom muſt decide? 


Reaſon is his alone, by rig try'd: 


Inferior 
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Inferior Creatures flently ſubmit, 574 8 Fay” 
*Tis his to talk, and therefore to have Wit. 


Thus haughty Greece with Pity vw din, 
She 270 155 whilft all the reſt were * iche. 


FE . tr. * : 
#4 


Thobk o oer the 1 98 A 1 all. | 
Its ſeveral Parts obey the Maker's Call: 4 
The Earth how fertile, and how ich tho sa. 
In various Salts, for Nature* s Chymiſtry,z..., Ee WW | 
How Air. - digeſts, what burning Suns 8 
And Dews, and Snows, and Rains, by — 
Beaſts, Birds, and Reptiles, ſee them all — 
To act whate'er their ſeveral States — ac 
But wiſer Man diſdains this meaner Part, 
Nature with him muſt ſtill give way to hits ; 5 
Vain of Conceit, he boaſts his fancy'd Skil. 12 
And, arbitrary, rules the World at Will : 
Now fierce and cruel, then as mild and <—IM 
Each Action owing to each Turn of Mind; 
One Day a Friend, the next as great a Fo, 
As Humour, Pique, Caprice, or Int'reſts rag 
Wiſdem and Folly thus by Turns preſide, :- 
And Chance alone n to e mae] n 


Aſk 5 bold me or the Rn Slave, 
; What makes one r. and the other brave? 
| What 


»- OO mH — 2 


hat 
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What gives to Foolstheir Faith, to Knaves their Wiles, 


To Cynicks Sow'rnels,. and to Flatt'rers Smiles? 
This one great Truth muſt ſtand by all confeſt, 


Some ruling Paſſion lurks in ev*ry Breaſt ; 


That Weakneſs by a ſpecious Name they call, : 
ond r N 19 


Wikcly the ne Alien we conceal, 
Thus Sordidueſs is Prudence, Fury, ' Zeal ; 
Ambition tnakes the Publick Good her "Ry 
And HET: the du of Suncthip wear. 


Jai to Falſhood, we ade deceive, 
Oft what we wiſh, we fancy, we believes 
We call that Judgment which is only Will. 
And as we act, we learn to argueilly 
Like Bigots, who their various Creeds defend | 
e e pn 1 


Cuſtorus or dee govern all Mankind, 
Some Biaſs cleaves to the unguarded Mind; 
Thro' this, as in a falſe or flatt'ring Glaſs, 
Things ſeem to change their Natures as they paſs. 
Objects the fame in diff rent Lights appear, 
And but che Colours which we give em wear. 


Error 


— ws * a _ 
- —— — — —— If 2 F —— ˙ — — — 


(For ſo we are in ancient Story told) 
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Error and Fraud from this great Source ariſe, 

All Fools are modiſn, and alf dere wi wie T 
Who does not boaſt ſome Merit o 8 
Tho' to himſelf perhaps tis only nown? 
Each ſuits Rewards to his own ſayꝰ'fite View, 
Pride has its Crowns, and Luft-its Par: 
Bonze, Prieſt and Derviſe, all in this agree, 
That Heaven muſt be for Pomp or Luxury ; © 


Man, Slave to Senſe no higher Bliſs tan Know, Fn 


5 


Still meaſures Things above by Things below.” 
Joys much the fame, but n FF 74 
As Time 1 decomes 1 

the vide " all Aces ne 15 
Scorn'd by the Many, uſeleſs to the FW]: 


Since ſhort of Truth our ed 1 
Who knows but Ign'rance is our greateſt Friend? 


Our fruitleſs Pains but ſhew our Weakneſs more, 
And we, like Miſers, midſt our Wealth are poor. 
Much hoatded Learning but like Lumber * * 
Or ms Ws area mel and * Si; 
TH EIT 


Satyrs, and Centaurs too, might live of old, 


"4 
4. 
eg * 4 


What tho RAY Gre ber ee oldSage tat? 
The Names alone remain, the Race is loſt. 


— ] BY OY · A 5A . AO IOR 
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* ty $* Swat 
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or, 


ut 


Hola LI . z 


Bat ſhow'd we doubt i in this our faithleſs an 1. 


Who can produce a Centaur ora Sage? 4 
Such mighty Births were Nature's firſt 2 5 
The luſty Offspring of her yoüthful Days; 
Our later Times can no ſuch Wonders ſhew, 
But what were YOu _ are W now. 


of all the painful Follles of Mankind, 
Still to be ſeeking what they ne'er muſt 1 
Is ſure the greateſt ; not unlike the Toil 
Of him who labours in a barren Soil. 
Beyond our State if our fond Wiſhes tend, 
Means muſt be vain where we miſtake our End. 
Pride whiſpers mighty Projects in our Ear, 
Bids us be great, be wiſe, be happy herez 
But ſad Expericnce ſhews the Laws of Fate, 
And teaches us to know ourſelves too late. 


Error is a Diſtemper of the Mind, 
Hard to be cur'd, becauſe tis hard to find; 


So mixt and blended with our very Frame, 


It lurks ſecure, and borrows Reaſon's Name. 


In diff® rent Perſons diff'rent Ways it ſprings, - 
Tis Factiouſneſs in Subjects, Pride in Kings; 


Boyndleſs alike, they in Extremes agree, 
Theſe in Oppreſſion, thoſe in Anarchy z 


— — — 


- — —— — 2 — 
* 


. 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Both aim at what is Ruin to obtain, 


A civil nn or a "TINY Sw 


* 1 2 


The Wiſe muſt ſto Nature's Scerets: ev] 3 
The Weak believe, eee i 1 


And we may equally deluded call, 
Thoſe who doubt nothing, as who doubt of all, 


Profane or pious, Bigotry's the fame, 
The Motives Terror, Avarice, or Fame 


Opinion is but Int'reſt in Diſguiſe, 
And Right or Wrong i in Trot of Parties lies, 


Some wou'd be happy, 252 nor Want nor Care, 


Others till find more Evils than there are; 


While Truth, unheeded, in the Midway lies, 
And all the Extremes are like Abſurdities. 


Wrong Turns of Head are Nature's greateſt C urſe, 
Improving ev'ry Day from bad to worſe. 
In ſome odd Light all Objects ſtill they view, TH 


Thus true with them is falſe, and falſe is true. 
In Triftes folemn, diligent and wife, 


Important Things as Trifles they deſpiſe; 
Careſfing Enemies, their Friends they ſnun, 


And doat on Knaves, by whom they are undone. 


Deaf to Advice, or taking Wrong for Right, 
They boldly blunder on in Reaſon's Spight; 
N Muc 


Q@d © 
n= 


d 


And under clearer Light's obſcure n 


To fence, at leaſt, his ſapleſs Trunk from Cold, ] 
Nor ſeem as fond of Tatters as of Golz; 
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Live che 3 of eommon Senſe. 


Wor! a you perſuade 2 | Wretch intent en BE, | 
Tho? he ſtarves others, not to ſtarve himſelf z3 


No! he's too ctnning for your ſly Defign, ; 
You'd have him like 8 be poor and fine; 
But he, in ſpite of Envy, richer grows, 
And ſcorns the Luxury of Meat and Cloaths. 

Aſk the Ambitious why he waſtes his Life, 

In needleſs Struggles and uncertain Strife? 

Why not in Peace enjoy what Plenty gives? * 

So the Obſcure, the Weak, the Lazy lives 3 | 
Exalted Spirits have a nobler Aim, 355 


— 
- > — — — 
rr e ⁵ͥA 


And meter no Happineſs but Toil and F ame. 


Well ' muſt it fuit a ſelfiſ hollow ING 
To act the honeſt Patriot's gen'rous Part; 
No Toot of Party, nor a Slave of State, 


No mean Dependant on the guilty Great; 


Boldly he pleads for Liberty and Laws, 


Content to periſh in his Country's Cauſe ; 


When, lol a Ray divine of Favour gleams, 
Quite diff'rent Topicks then become his Themes, 


"Tx Old 


— eye Em. - 9 
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Old F riends, old Notions are at once forgot, 
And Shame and Wages are the Hireling? $ Lot. 


The little Mind whoſe Joy in Miſchief lis, 


Hates all Mankind, but moſt the Good and Wiſe; 
Proud of his Shame, he boaſts his fpightful Skill, 


And places all his Worth i in doing W 
But baſe- born Fear oft checks what Rage devisd, 


And pom him diſappointed, and OS”, 


Endleſs the Taſk to point the various ways, 


How each Wrong-head its diff*rent Gifts diſplays: ; 


How Poverty in Boaſts its Wants wou'd hide, 

And Meanneſs ſhews itſelf in awkward Pride; 
How. Knaves are cunning at their own Expence, 
And Coxcombs fanſy Forwardneſs is Senſe. | 


Vain is th Attempt to be what Heav'n denies, | 


As vain the Art that Weakneſs to diſguiſe. 
Prudence alone can teach the uſeful Skill, 
T*improve the Good, and to correct the Ill. 

True Wiſdom lies i in Practice more than Rules, 
For what are Maxims when apply'd to Fools? 
A Head right judging, and a Heart ſincere, 
The Purpoſe honeſt, as the Reaſ'ning clear; 
This is true Worth, the reſt is all Pretence, 
Good Parts are dang'rous things without good Senſe. 


Of 


And fanſy Madneſs 1 
No Matter how the deathleſs Name's acquir'd, 


Hunan Live. 1 


of Wit and Folly, reaſon all you E REL 


Who afts moſt wiſely, is the wiſcſt Man, | 5 4 I 


Each State of Life has its n view” ws 
Alike i in each, there is a falſe and true: 
This Point to fix is Reaſon's Uſe and End, 

On this Succeſs all other muſt depend: 
But in this Point no Error can be ſmall, 


To deviate Cer ſo little, ruins all. 
The Mark once miſgd, however near you aim, 


Mifg'd. by an Inch or Furlong, tis the fame: _ 
Who. ſets out wrong is more than half undone, 
hee . Ways and Tun but one. 


Wrong Aae dene Conduct muſt 1 5 
They loſe the Bl who miſtake its Uſe: 
Who value Wealth or Power but more or leſs 


As that can riot, or as this oppreſs; 


What ſay they elſe, but that they both are given | 


To execute the Wrath of angry Heaven. . 


— ever r vain, at . e Diſtinction a aim, 
ſs is the Way to Fame: 


By Countries ravag'd, or a * Temple fir'd : 


Ereſtratus, a very obſcure Man, ſet Fire to the Temple 
of Diana at Epheſus, in order to immortalize his Name, and 
has e in it, in * of all Endeavours to the contrary. 

X 3 I Alike 


Alike tranſmitted down to lateſt Times, 

A Trajar's Virtaes, and a Nerv's Crimes. 
Means are indiff*rent ſo the End's obtain'd, 

* Richard, was guilty, but what then? he reign'd, 
Wou'd you be Good and Great, the Hope i is vain, 


The Bus'nefs is not to deſerve, bat gain: 


Fortune is fickle, and but ſhort her Stay, 
He comes toe late dat tales the fartheſt Way. 


Is this, Oh Grandeur! {an 3 Sau 


To raiſe Men's Wonder, and provoke their Hate ? 
By Crimes procut'd, and then in Fear enjoy d, 


By Mobs applauded, and by Mobs deftroy'd. 
Say, mighty Cunning! which deſerve the Prize, 
The Courtier's Promiſes, or Trader's Lies? 


Some ſhort-livid Profit, all the Pains rewards | 
Of Bankropt a, and of e Lords. 


Honeſt alike, you own, but . 6 
The Knave upon the Bench than at the Bar: 
Where lies the Diff*rence? only in Degree, 
And higher Rank is greater Infamy. 2 5 
Poor Rogues in Chains but dangle to the Wind, 


Whilſt rich-ones live the Terror of Mankind. 


K 


MF due eee. an were. 


Pomp, 
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Pomp, Pow'r and Riches, all mere Trifles are, 


When purchavd by the Loſs of Character: 
Chance may the Wife betray, the Brave Fe 
But they correct rect, or ate above their Fate. | 


Credit once loſt can never be retriev'd, 


How few will truſt the Man who once deceiv'd ** 


Craft, like the Mole, works only under — 
Is loft i in dg and N when found. 


_ - Notions miſtaken, Reas- nings ill d 
And Sophiſms that conclude on either Side; 
Alike th? Unwary, and the Weak, miſlead, 
Who judge of Men and Things, as each ſucceed, 


Did e Rivals fall by B 
A + Machiavel will call a Borgia great; 
The lucky Cheat proclaims the Villain iſe; ts 


And Fraud and Murder are but Policies. 
The ſame Deſpair which made good Cato die, 
To Ceſar gave his laſt great Victory. 


Had Right decided, and not Fate, the Cauſe, 
Rome had preſerv*d her Cato, and her Laws. 
Fortune ſets off the Bad, as tawdry Dreſs 


 Shews but the more the Wearer's Homelineſs. 


* 


* The Vitelli and Or feni _ and murder'd * Order 


of the Duke of / alentinois. | 


+ Princip. Cap. vii. 
* The Battle of Munda againſt Pompey's Son. 


RX 4 So 
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So mad Caliguls's * vain Triumph tells 
That all his Conqueſts are but Cockle-Shells, 
True Merit ſhines in native Splendor bright, 
W hilſt falſe but glares awhile, and hurts the Sight: 


As Midnight Vapours caſt a glimm'ring Blaze, 
And to the Darkneſs owe their feeble Rays. 

The wiſe + Egyptians when their Monarch d y'd, 

By Trath's ſure Standard all his Actions try'd. 


When no falſe Luſtre, Wealth, or Pow? r, _—_—_ 


 Tobiaſs Judgment by its Hopes or Fears; 


Then conqu' ring Chièfs profuſe of Subjects Blood, 


ew... 


And lazy Dotards, indolently good ; Fax, 
That truſt their People to a Fav'rite's Care, | 


Whale peaceful Rapines colt em more than War, 


By injur'd Thouſands, Wrongs are doom d to be 
Perpetual Marks of Scorn and Infamy, | 


'Tis ſocial Virtue, ſhews the noble Mind. 

Aboye low Wiſdom, Cunning's mean Pretence, 
There is no counterfeiting Excellence: 

The artful Head may act the honeſt Part, 

But all true Honour riſes from the Heart. Ih. 


P Caligula 1 0 his 8 in Rattle Wage on * Coal, | 
m to gather Shells; for which gw: Ex- 


and then ordered 
ploit, he returned to Rome in great Triumph. See Sueronius. 


I See Diedore: Siculus in I the Firſt Book, OA 


bend . 
Fortune * . pre” Wit 2 Knaves you 


Which 
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Which ſerv'd: his Country beſt, ler Story ſhew, 


A guilty Clodius, or good Cicero? 


Faults are in all ; but here the DifPrence lies, 


Clodius had Vices, Ti ully Vanities. | 
Wholoves Mankind by ſocial Duty taught, ' 


Will never think their Good too dearly bought - 

What tho? he ſacrifice the vain Deſire 
Of ſome gay Bawbles, which the World ad mire ; "7 
Deſpiſing Riches, and abhorring Pow'r— 


When blaſted with the Name of Plunderer; 


Still he may taſte Life's greateſt Good, Content z 
For who ſo 72 170 as the Innocent? 


Fugirths® murder'd, brib'd, and dak his Way | 
From ſubject Station to imperial Sway; he 
But inſecure *midſt all his guilty 8 


| The Man was wretched, tho* the Monarch great: ; 


Like Cromwell, daring i in the doubtful Fight, © 
But T pale 17 trembling i in the Dead of tee 


* King of Numidia, famous for his Wars with the Romans | 
remarkable for his Bravery and his Crimes. 


+ Sall. Bell. Jugur. Negue poſt id locorum 3 dies 


aut nox ulla guieta fuit: Negue loco, neque mortali cuipium aut 
tempori ſatis credere : 


Alio . alio loco 0 contra 
decus regium noctu reguieſcere —— - | 

Clarendon Hiſt. Rebell. Of 8 he fays, He was not | 
eaſy of Acceſs, nor ſo much as ſeen abroad, and ſcem'd to be 
in ſome Diſorder when his Eyes found any Stranger in the 
Room, Sc. "_ gen two Nights i in one Chamber, c. 


Paſſion 


. 
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Paſſion is lawleſs, headftrong Youth is m ad. 
But Nature varies not in Good and Bad. 


From the lame Cauſes ſame Effects muſt flow, x 


Truth is but what it was an Age ago: 

Modes may be chang'd, — e are : Robben 
Things, Fer 

They court not a? rites, nor will lune Kings 


Revo had her ny ai our Cromwell we, 
Alike in Fortune, 'Pow'r, and Infamy; 


And ſhou'd new Cæſars and new Cromwells riſe, 


They could but act the ſame dire Tragedies: 
Foes to Mankind, themſelves, and Virtue's Rules, 


"Whilſt lving, e and when dead, but Fock. 


Fools, not to know the Glory "a pure, 
To honeſt Bravery alone, = de:: 
Not he who ſtretches his unjuſt Command, 
And rudely triumphs o'er his native Land: 
But he whoſe Valour ſaves a ſinking State, 
In future Annals ſhall be calbd the Great. 


View well this World, and own the dear-bought 


That Happineſs is but the Dream of Youth: 
State of Perfection, not for Man deſi gd, 


Howeler the fond Idea fills his lind "7 
| + _—_"_— 


(Truth, 


Or Cattt 
Pe Cleopatra, ſpite of Scorn and Hate, 
_ Lip to compleat the Ruin of her State? 
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Itſelf an Evil, while to Good it tends, —_ 
But in a Round of Diſappointments ends. 
Man's State in Life uncertain, mix't, at beſt ; 
Conduct ſome little does, but Fate the reſt : 
Fantaftick Fate! to Merit ever blind, 
Whilſt laviſh to the worſt of allAankinlct. 
By Roman Hands, how elſe con'd *Cicero fall? 
nagt + baniſh her own Hanibal? 


Judge then by outward Things, you'reſure toerr, 
And inward lie remote, few.look fo far. | 
Appearances ſtill guide, and ſtill deceive, _ 
For giddy Crowds muſt wonder, and believe. 


Who ſees gay Codrus loll in gilt Machine, 
Grand his Attendance, and ſelf- pleas'd his Mien: 
Can he imagine all theſe Trappings hide 
A Wretch made up of Folly, Guilt and Pride? 


Greedy to get, and as profuſe to ſpend, _ 


Stiff when attended, ſervile to attend 


Et ſua mortifera eft facundia. Juv. Sat. x. 

+ Eutrogius ſays,” l. 4. Huic. Antiocho Annibal ſe junxerat, 
Carthaginem patriam ſuam, ne Romanis traderetur relinquens. 
Such Ingratitude would ſeem incredible, did nat every Age pro- 
duce Inſtances of much the ſame kind, where the Talents of 
truly Great Men are rendered uſeleſs to their Country, by the 
Jealouſies, low Intereſts, and Artifices of Little Ones. 


Good 
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Good but by Accident, by Habit bad, 
In Reas ning ſpociom, and in AGing mad. 


Princes we blame for Benefits iſhed, 15 
Some ill Man raig'd, perhaps ſome good diſgrac d: 
Cruel their Lot! whom Numbers join Perf | 
Ho hard thro' Labyrinths the Way to find! 
But Fortunes Sons we ſee, without Surprize, . 
Thrive by Miſmanagements, by Blundergriſe: 8 8 
Events, lixe Atoms jumbling in a Dance. 
Create theſe Wonders Ae a World by Chance, . 


Search Time $ —— compare the > yas th new, 
Set diſtant Ages in one Point of View; ty 
Still the ſame Proſpects, under diff rent — | 
All dark Decrees of over-ruling Fates : 


Madneſs ſucceeds, where cautious Wiſdom fails, 


And Story's ſelf more ſtrange than Fairy's a 
Reaſon but ſeeks the hidden Clue i in vain, 
Loſt and bewilder d i in th e . 


Where "a the R i. ſucceeding, Ts. 
Still vary only in the Kinds of Crimes? 
Ages of Iron, Silver, Gold or Lead. 
What are ey but the en of che bed: 


Ka 8 * 1 ; 
* 
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The ſame low Ends, by diff'rent Means obtain'd, 


As F ury, Avarice, or Folly Wrath * 


' In yain grave Moraliſts, with ſpecious Skill, 
Nicely diſtinguiſh Actions good and ill; 
The World i is led by much more eaſy _ 
Succeſs determines who are Wiſe or Fools. 
Cauſes Jie hid, but their Effects appear, 

Few Men can judge, but all can ſee and hear, 
Gold, Gems and Purple chatm alike the Eye, 
Worn by O#avius, or Anthony ; 

His Right they were to whom by Lot _y fell, 
And Afium the deciſive Oracle: | 
Corrupted Legions Fove's Vicegerent name, | 
And ſervile * own Fe OP, gba Claim. 


Each Abe muſt niche to the reigning Modes, 
And worſhip Devils when they make them Gods 1 
Call Rapine Induſtry, Diſtraction Senſe, 
And ſtupid Squand'ring call Magnificence: 

No Folly, Crime or Whim too wild to be 
Admir'd, when dreſt in Faſhion's Livery. 
Faſhion, whoſe ſtrong magnetic Pow 'r © n 


And ever muſt attract the Lead of Fools: 


Her Riſe uncertain, but her Progreſs ſure, 
Wiſdom itſelf knows no ſpecific Cure. 
b Wi's 
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Witts, Heroes, Stateſmen, Monarchs, all mult own, 


They owe their Merit oft to her alone, 
And whillt the epidemic Fit prevails, | 
No Fop, no Blockhead, nor no o Villain iu 


See the fame Notions Atty in nei; 


Legends, Impoſtures, every thing believ'd : 


See Prieſts and Tyrants full Obedience find, 


And facred Gibberiſh enſlave Mankind. 


View next, with Wonder, an Extreme : as s odd, 
Who knelt to Images, denies a God. 
Wretches from Chains and Bondage juſt ſet free, 
Preſumptuous ! know no Bounds of Liberty. 


Wicked or pious, in a frantick Way, 


Mad, they (yr ok or RE, pray. 


N e 


By Chance we kans ha, now bene wrong, 
Both in Exceſs, and, therefore, neither long: 


Virtues too rigid ſoften by Degrees, 


Refine themſelves at firſt to Policies: 


When once declining, ſwiftly downwards tend, 


And then in Guilt and Proſtitutions end, 
_ Follies tho! oppoſite, yet ſtill combine, 


And jointly carry on Heav'n's great Deſign, 


Changes of Manners Change of Empire cauſe, 


States ſink by Licence, as they roſe by Laws. 


Thus 


FJ 


HUMAN Lies, 319 
Thus human Things their ſtated Circles run, 
Who one Age flouriſh, are the next undone, 


Virtue dons; unchangeable and wiſe, 

Secure, above the Reach of Fortune lies : 

Tho? doom'd to Meanneſs, Poverty or Scorn; 
Whilſt Fools and Tyrants are to Empire born: 
Bleſt in an humble, but a peaceful State, 
She feels no Envy, and ſhe fears no Hate: 

With Stoick Calmneſs views Life's empty Round, 
Where Good i is ſparing Foun, | but Ills abound, 


AN 
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N ISDAIN not HS! . to hear, 
Y 54 Nor let low Doggrel ſhock your Ear 3 
Such Muſics ſulted to our Times, 
As Dutchmen love the Din of Chi mes. 


Let formal Fools, their Wiſdom boaſt, ”- ' . © | || 
And talk like Mamler to the Ghoſt zy '- 


Tis ours to ſing, and drefi, and dance, 
And in her Follies out- do France: | ' ͥꝙæ 
What tho' Joby T, at firſt . Mel e 
But awk ward in his foreign Geers? 
Tho? Solitaire, and Bag, and Cue“, 

With milk · white Hoſe, and picked: "__— 


. A kind of fantaſtic | eſt 
As 


of the Petit Maitres in France, and were 
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Old Britons knew nor Silk, nor Stuff, 
And yet the Fops would paint their Buff; 
Tho? not, as now the modern Trade is, 
For Men to love fo look like Ladjes ; 4 - 
But *twas to make the World afraid ; 

As ſome wear mm "RE and Cockade. 


From 3 to me it ſeems — plain 
That Man was ever mighty. Vain : 


The Diff rence lies but in the Ways, „en 977 dur 


How he ſhall quenchthis Thirſt of Praiſe. 
*Tis certain, what we Glory call. 

| Is mere Imagination all 1 al N 
*Tis juſt as Fines ot Humours vary, 


When _ Fighth Har #4 ub d the le 1 


And Cudgel · playing was in Faſhion: wor 7 


"Twas Matter of moſt high Ren w nn 


To meet, and knock each other dowyn : 


And he was then eſteem'd eee 2 ö 


Who valu'd not a Broken-head. 
Oh! what a Glory to chat Land, 
Whoſe King could bef 


2 i — * 


Tepper in 8 25 Malgerade. 92 8 e 
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The Ladies n e Won | nfl 
Clad in bright Sterl, from Top co Toe nn 
How happy each to ſee her Knight e 
en half crippled from che Fight? 


 pbaidinely "ous lol us EẽðEwf cr 


1 Marys nen * 2 515 ir 5 14 


* 13 NY 


And brought x us do dur Wits again. 1 hs 
Then Eſeres and Raleighs ſhone, |... 8 10 
And Merit was well look d upon. 
Wiſe Burleigb ſhowrd his Plenty don, 

And Arts and Arms adorn'd the e Won 
Ador'd at Home, Abroad rever'd, 
At once both courted, lov'd and har * : 

225 bt zf kt 8 1 
What Pity, that ſo bright a . 011 

Should ſee obſcur?d. her parting Ra) / 
But ſelfiſn Arts and -Court-like Guile 
The common Nuiſance of our Iſile 
Did then, and will for ever ſno Fcp, , 
Some Weeds in nn 1 will de 4 
| Pacific Famer next! a-190d the — 
Io act the Sol' mon of the Age. 5 
r . | 


he 
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| x his Fart 2453.1 5 


A ty. it Bell 
wy tl wor. 


Cat out to make u Nation Great r Yee! ee 


 Sagacious to look thro” 1 . 
| icellencies And; FUQICE n 


So cloſely hid, none ae 51 5 9290 5 


In virtuous Car, or handſo 
But James, who to the 13 ty 


Cou'd ſoon find out how: — 3 UE F* 


Aſſiſted by ſuch Heads as theſe, 
And ſafely lock'd within four Seas, oy 
How he advanc'd Old Abus Glory, N fan 
May eaſily he ſeen from Story? A. 15 ** 


Where you will find he was meſt * EA 
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Of Charles Times, fs 00 18 «belt, 
All Politicks became aJeſt 1 m 
While ſome for Kirk fight, dls fr Ch, 
Both Sides leave Morals in the Lurch, rp 
And make Religion” ee e en 0 T 
A Cloak for want of common Senſe: oi * 
Till tired of Plund'ring, Canting; Praying, 
Each Party ſtill their Friends betraying; 

Call home the murder'd Father's Sonn, 
And end juſt where they firſt begun 
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But that Mankind. 


Poſſeſs, by Turns, 


7 PT 2 


Till — —— Hiller Bus a= 
What to infer from Alf theſe NRumbless e 
Theſe Follies, i Stirritthes, and fartbles,” bangs 
tele Vurſes hor wb ls 
Juſt from Vagries e VAgarhedh 1 goes „ war 
Thus, Whims of Dreſs, and Whine Y 
y 5 | Patt; 03 231103 N 
And both froth this; he Calf affe, eta oF 
The Luſt of ſeeming! — 1 I lu roy 
OU anos}: 
The Bravo, er Kent k Ten Leiche A 3:8 


Amanxor- like, lays Countries waſte; 
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And hopes the World will be io dvif, 


Onee more to deffy che Devil. 
True, he is mad, and does not know ir | 
But thinks it very fine, to ſhew it * HY S 4 
Proud, by as mighty Miſchiek dohie, 5 ; 
To rival Ammon's &tick-brain*d” Son: 1 
And is he then lefs odd a Creature, 5 n 
With Hero Airs, and Coward Nature 75 0 
Pleas'd to put n (o wiſe his Aim) FM wy 
To Fool and Madmin equal Claim 5 | \ 
Tho? he's At beſt but Sancho Pancha, en Os 
The Ne ire of f Quixote 4. Ia Mancha. N 
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= Knave beotehrd. che bah ac al e 
| 1K dn Howe ale, WTF. 
Allowance Good ban DiiFon FT, OY 
And knows vo Publick bus himſelf; 4 (4B 
Admiring Nature's wiſe Decree, ow arte oh 
72 EIT 
Yet,. when by pilfring all can, wi 
He comes to. be a weighty.Man, Tie add 
He deems the World (juſt kis Pride) 


No en — or —— har, 
But keeps his Flatt'rers by * Fer. 30 
They merit Fa ame, wh highoſt — its 
Such ſure is he, who dearly buys it : 1 8 c _ 
Did ever tawdry Suitf ſit il! RL DE97S:. 
On one, who paid the Taylor's Bill . 
Corruption is a venilt Sinn, Py 
That kindly take: Aſſociates in; nr 
And Bribery becomes deſerving 41 H 
When it keeps honeſt Men . : 
Then, what is all that mighty _ . N O. 
About the Thing, .call'd Character? „y 
Since good or bad, tis much the fame. . 
For ſome muſt praiſe, whilſt others blame SW Wn ? Ar 
And he who pays to be commended, | . 
Will always be the beſt attend. pr 


F andthe gon oo 
. 


In Rome's firſt Daya | 


Cling clbd Raban Lend 0 2 


And Element, moſt pure and fine, 


989 

(Muſter; telt, id 
Tho? * * — UTA 
Moſt Things are ä AAP 19s daf 


h — iis tot. 
For Houſes — Wicht queer ol Da Woot © 


| Was tip'd off clean, like good A ie 
What wonder ſuch poor Souls as theſe, 
| Ne'r dreamt of Life's Conveniencies 


| Deſir'd not Wealth, they never knew, | 


Nor ſpoke a Word, but what was true; 


KReturt'd with Joy, when Wars — 


And tilbd the Lands 1. late deſended? 
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But had ud liv'd i in FAD 3 | 
| To taſte the Sweets of modern Crimes; 


Had they but felt that Luſt of Po-, 
Like Thirſt, increaſing ev'ry Hour; 
Or known the magick Force of Gold, 157 
BS which the World is bought and fold. "ry 
| They had been wiſer far, I trow, | 
| And acted much as we do now. -- . 
How curious *tis to ſee all Ages, 

| Produce their diff rent Kind of Sages! - 
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Philoſophers, with Beards: 

Their Lives in Search of — fo od T 
And then again, the jovial Race T1 t Not 
Of thoſe,” who think, und live apa p 0 ba 
The Welfare of the Common Wenlj/̃ 1 wc | 
Wrapt up in Viſions, 'Whims; and Fancies. 
All Heroes of rg o wo ances 1.9” 10 
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The rough athlericke Race of Tariays,. 
Who firſt eat up, then change, their Qn 
Enjoy their Horſe-Fleſh, Dirt and Thievingy ; 
As the politeſt Way of living: 2209 gan The © 211 3 
Whilſt Countries of a Taſte ted. 2 
To Arts of Peace and Sloth inclinꝰ d: 07254 
In Pleaſures ſpend their Days and * lit bnA 
And live like arrant * Sybarites. | 
Say, which is beſt then, you who can, 4.85 
The ſavage or the polifh'd* Man; : Bm 3 
Since Wiſdom, Folly, Madneſs, Rea 
By Turns, are in, or out of Scaſor ? 1 2. © 
I hold, that Logick beſt apply d, D 4D. 1 
Which ſtill maintains the ſtrongeſt Side, 4 
As Storms are ſaid to clear the e * + 
From noxious 9 gathering there * Pa K 
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A People ſo ily polls thar hey en net bear hee 
Noiſe of a Cock's Crowing. * | 
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For ſhould the World too well agree, 
| The Calm might turn-:to-Eethargy/on og hol 
Thus all Me firſt or laſt divide: Nuit 5 on'r 
And every one muſt take his Side: 
For as the Body's always beſt, 0 abo ein b 
When not indulg'd in too much Reſt:: 

So gentle ſtirring, ſtill we find, 1 
And happy ta that Church aud State, 5 
Yield endlefs: Matter of Debate; 
And nothing:&er was yet ſo plain, 
But may be argued oer again. 
| Thus Arians, ScQtaries,  Socinians, 

Are Football-players of Opinions; 

Politic Schemes, and/ſhrewd case, 
Thus furniſh Weekly uſeful Lectures; 
And what to-day, ſeems paſt Diſpute, 

To-morrow, fails x not to confure. 
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Doubting is next ben Niere 
'Tis here, that all the Den nv. 
Both are in Architecture ſxilbd, 
one to pull down, and one to build: 
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„ How 00 03120 i 23 bltodt 10 T F- 
Subjedtion never + yet ata9 good 3 ire mb: 2 
All Adam's Sons are born Coheirs, V7 W9ꝛʃ bo 4. WE 
And this round World in common theirs 22 
For whate'er human Eaws pretend, 4 5 v0 t 
Nature's an univerſal Friend: 
And as ſhe makes Men Knaves, or — n 1 
Leaves each to follow their own Rules: 
Thoſe ſtill to cog, or filch, or es ii 
Theſe to know nothing of the een lich on . 
Both happy, and alike conceite d.. 
Of cheating, and of being head. var 200 I 5 
Since this is ſo, the Learned ſa r,. + | I W 
Tis arrant Nonſenſe to obey, 402 ail {| „ Re 
Unleſs the Jure be Diuino, * Aigzn | = 
Which beſt appear by Ready Rhino: 
For tho' Men diff rent Doctrines hold. 
All own the Monarch on the Gold; 1 Th 
And many a Fack has left off ſnarling. er. 
Convinc'd by Revolution Sterling. 
What elſe is all Adminiſtration, 1 . 
But being Steward to a Natio?n WM 
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And Stewards, all good LV n believe, "P42; fon IT 


LO 


| Should pay. as faſt as they receive: $1: E 


For that's their Duty; Reaſc go 9 b Pitt 55 4; 150 
13 being * underſtood. N 
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One Point i in Lit a DiPience makes, | bil 


; | He that can give, and he that takes: 
AF And he chat gives, ” muſt be allow) d 


Aue wiſe and good, as 2s Van an be. 
And prove it moſt demonſtrably. 


"| 4 The ſureſt Pledge of honeſt Dealing 5 4 
1 4 'Twixt Friends, muſt be a F ben ng 3 
And the beſt Way to underſtand, 11 
1 ; Is by ſome Token in the Hand; 

Which makes all Matters e clear, 

| f Þ Repear it but four mes a : Year, 
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Of all the various . of 7 


Wich ſer the buſy World at Strife; 
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Te End has ſtill been much alike, 
| 'Tis Grandeur, Pow'r, or Pence, that ſtrike. 
Our Age, to prudent Schemes inclin'd, 


n. fd upon the golden Kind: 
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1 and — tho you may, 
Firſt one Thing, then another tay xi od on 
As either ſuits Oceaſton beſ t: 
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Which brings in moſt; tis that's the Text, 

For who but Fools &er made « Porker 3 PRES | 
Or taJk'd of helping one another? 1 _ = AL E4 
Stale Topicks fit for thoſe alone, fem 111 00 
Who have no better Doctrines known, WP 
True Wiſdom lies in Heaps of Pef; 
True ſocial Love is Love of Self: 
For, reaſon e er fo long, *tis plain, | 51 % 
All modern Orthodoxy's vain. 1120 
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[HUDIBRASTICKS, Ot 

{ 47 Af F T have we . mach and longs. 
2 Not knowing who was right, or wrong: 

ö ; T hold that Fortune rules the Roaſt, ., 

I And favours Fools, and Knaves the moſt: 

. ros ſtill on Conduct lay the Blame, 

And fancy Luck i is much the ſame, 

Elſe Wiſdom's Worth might well be doubted, 

lf we cou 'd do as well without it. | 

Iris true, I own, this looks like Senſe; 

hut what s that to Experience 5 


Frank Charters fairly ſcap'd his Due, 
And ſo have others hitherto. 
3 Say, 
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If crafty Pe gets a Plumb, = : 
And robs each Client of a Sum, 3 
To make the Total up compleat, 
Whilſt plunder'd Cullies hug the Cheat; * .. 
His Merits ſure could neꝰ er befool em 3 1 
Butꝰ tis his Stars that over rule em. „ 1 \ 
When good Sir Blactmore firſt ſet up, WW 1 
Some few Years fince, his Epick Shop, v 
The modiſh Ware ſo quickly fold,  _ 

One would have ſworn *twas made of Gold: 4 

Sure it muſt be more Luck than Slight, _ En 
To paſs off Pinchbeck Ore for right, 3 B 
What Sage, with all his Wiſdom, erer M 
Could play a Trick ſo very clever, 3 Ar 
As thoſe moſt juſtly fam'd Projectors Ar 
Great Britain's and South-Sea Directors? 1 Bec 
Who, tho? convict to Demonſtration b (In 
Of having pillag'd half the Nation; Por. 
Yet (what's moſt wond'rous to be told) Y Wi 
Eſcap'd with Life, and Limb, and Gold, Na 


n 
« N. 


But now, methinks, I hear you ſay, IJ Maui 


o : - ; - "FM 
That ev'ry Dog ſhould have his Day. And 
| . "0 
1 
| I grant 


4 i HvpaAsrexGA 339 

I grant it truez but chend held... 
A Say ing juſt as trite and old 3. 50 15 
| Thoſe Dogs, like HRitdo of the fend Nate. 
| Should flock, that is, Mould hang, together l 
| But not be left to play their Tricks, 
| And foi all thoſe, with whom they mir; 
With Arts corrupt debauchthe Town, 
| And cum the ir World upſide donn 
= Like Mobſters, Bedey, ah o 
3 | | When they a Game at Foot-ball play; 18 
4 I And keep all honeſt Folks within Doors 
FE win they are — — Windows, | 


N Sir Jobn, you fay, would fain be great, 
q Well lodg' d, attended, ſerv'd in Plate 
E Build, purchaſe, ſhew a Taſte, and do 
Much more than &er his Father knew. 
3 And ſhall ſuch Talents be confin'd 1 
And ſhall we cramp this noble Mind; 
\ ” Becauſe ſome muſty Book · worms tell us, 
| the true Cant of all old Fellows) 
of Right and Wrong, and God knows what, 
8 wic Morals, Virtue, and all that? 
© Name, if you can, the When, and Where, 
| Such Doctrines ever practis'd were, 
© Much wrote of, I confeſs, they*ve been; 
And talk' d of too, but never ſeen. | Yd 
7 Take 
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Take each old Book, to Engliſ6 turm it, 


And make * Pan! Fove as plain as Burnet 
You'll find both Papiſt, Whig, and Toys - 
Agreeing in the ſelf-ſame Story. 

And tho? ſome flatter, and ſome lye, 


And both perhaps have Reafons why z +. 


Upon the whole, one Truth appears, 
That, for theſe laſt five hundred Years, . 
The wiſe Men till of all Opinions, 

All Ages, Countries, and Dominions, 
Have found it ever right to do, - 
Whateer their Int'reſt led them to. 


"Tis ſhrewdly urg d, Friend Dick ; but pray, 
Explain one Part of what you ſay. = 
Who's this Sir 7obn? and how came he 
Akin, to either you or me? 
He'd fain be great at our Expence ; 
But where is then our common Senſe? 
Are we to lend a helping Hand, 


That he may on our Shoulders ſtand ? 
Since Right and Wrong, are old Wives Tales, 


And nothing's bad, but that which fails ; 


Why ſhould not you and I Sir John it, 
And try our Skill and Luck upon it? 


* An Italia Biſhop, famous for his Knack of wri 
_— and much eſteemed for his Veracity and Diner : 
neſs, I 
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If Int'reſt be our only Rele; , 
'Tis better _ Knave chan Fool. 
sS 4 like, quot Dick; ne Maxi well * 
4 But I am no Sir Sidrophel. - | | 
I wiſh I werez you'd Ack f. find, 
T m not to Scruples much inclind: 
Scruples, the out- of. faſhion Taſte, 
Of ſimple Puppies too 5 mame - fac d; 
All which, ſince Ros pious Reign, 
Are wiſely baniſh*d *crofs the Main. 
5 I But tho I can't lead up the Ball, 
Mluſt I not therefore dance at all? 
ul be no Stander-by, PI! fwear ; 
And tho' without much Grace or Air, 
E Whoever leads, in ſpite of Laughter, 
© Moſt aQtively Pl badger after. 


* 


1 much approve, Dick, your Good- will ; 
2 But what's this to my Queſtion any: 
N To do Things truly great is hard, 

| Butnot to pocket the Reward. 
8 L 'Tis Mars muſt charge thro? Blood and Thunder z 
© But Mercury as well can plunder. 
. To ſerve, improve, enrich a Nation, 
q Requires a Feury's Application; 


Z 3 But 
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Can joſtle out this elder Brother; 


But Cha- -g without Skill or Weil. 
Can run away with all the Spoil. 
Each Man his proper Talents feels; 
Who cannot guide, may Sreaze the n 
Conſider we're not talking na w-, 

Of what Men ought to do, or bow: 


If playing all the Game be fair, 3 0229 a K 5 


»Tis who ſhall have the largeſt Share: 0 
And you and I may ſoon agree, 10 my 1 
Which ſhould have that, Sir Jol, or we. 
For whether Luck « or Art provails, 


Since Merit neꝰer yet tur d the Seals 


Why then not buſtle thro? the Crowd, 

Be buſy, impudent, and loud? 3 
et once but Oer their Heads, they l ben, 

That Heav'n itſelf has * 70 there. 


As Quack, when on | his Scaffold na. 
A mighty Doctor is accounted; 7 
And ev'ry gaping Fool that paſſes, +. 
Adds to the Number of his. Aſſes z | 
Whilſt Zany ſtill bawls out the louder, 


And ſells his Pimpernel lo Powder: 


Juſt ſo, upon the World's great Stage, 
Whoe'er gets up, becomes a Sage; 
And ſo continues till ſome. other, 
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in Hup alertent. 


Then RM his Place, is guſt a3 get. 
And gravely carties on the Cheat, 


Old England's Sons (tho? free) are found; 
To pay ten Shillings in the Pound; 
But then their Taxts'they muſt vote, 
Or elſe they would not pay a Gront z 
Whilſt poor French Senates have no * 


In Edits, but to regiſter. 


The Difference is great, you fee; 
They muſt wear wooden Shoes; but we, 
When once we have excie'd our Leather, 
May fairly have our Choice of either, 


Lou make Men ſillier than they are; 


And of the Mark are quite too wide, 


In fancying, tis but up, and ride. 
Think you, Mankind can &er be led 


By Hands alone, without a * 


By Hands alone ? Ay, an lay I; 
I wiſh we could the Fancy try : 
Command whate'er you will, and then 
Do you find Money, I'll find Men. 
What makes your Folks in Power ſo ſtout, 
And right or wrong, * in and out; 
2 4 


10 


Nor 


Nor care who: hiſles, or who hollows? - 


When Money leads, they know e Uns 


A Hunks (that for the ſake of Metre, 
Il dignify with Name of Peter) 
Who was a Man ſo very willing, 


He ſtuck at nought to get a Shilling, 
Had once a noble Offer made him, 


To have ſive hundred Pieces paid himnm 


Hear, how they chink; now ſee them told, 
Freſh from the Mint, Great George's Gold! 
All you need do to gain this Pelf, 

Is but to go and hang yourſelf. 

Come, ſwing away, tis all your own; 

For quick we run and cut you down, 

But wary Hunks, too ſharp for this, 
Strait turn'd about, and bid them kiſs 


Oh ! that J onee might live to ſee, 
My Countrymen as wiſe as he; 


That when, at ſeven Years end, come down 


The Dealers to each Country Town, 
To purchaſe Calves Heads at low Priees, 
And ſell them as the Market riſes; 


They'd hear their Speeches, drink their Wines, 


And having made them pay their Fines, 
In juſt Return of ſuch ſly Tricks, 
Inſtead of Leaſes, give them Kicks, 
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The Chepatiar of ALMENO x, 
„ nf of a an old Manuſcript. 
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4 ME NO N had a Sort of Merit, 
Some Senſe, good Humour, Wit, and Spirit; 
But then, he had a ſtrange weak Side, 

He hated Roguery and Pride; 

Nor ſaw at Court, without a Sneer, 

1 The Mummeries he met with there. 

E To Senates, by his Country ſent, 

” He ſerw'd them well in Parliament 

Nor wou'd for tawdry Toys, or Pelf, 1 
Betray his Truſt, and fell himſelf, * 
| Sincere, and friendly, not punctilious, 7 i 
No Mamamouche, nor Supercilious : 4 
5 In Converſation gay, and fre, . 1 
ö But lik*d not too much Company. 
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Nor care who hifſes; or who hollows? - 
When Money leads, they know ae it 5 
A Hunks (that for the ſake of Metre, ho 
Pl dighify with Name of Peter) 
Who was a Man ſo very willing, 

He ſtuck at nought to get a Shilling, 
Had once a noble Offer made him, IE 
To have five hundred Pieces paid him: 
Hear, how they chink; no ſee them told, 
Freſh from the Mint, Great George's Gold! 

All you need do to gain this Pelf, © 

Is but to go and hang yourſelf, 

Come, ſwing away, tis all your own; 
For quick we run and cut you do wn. 

But wary Hunks, too ſharp for this, 
Strait turn'd about, and bid them — 


Oh ! tart 1 onee mi on ive to 4. 

My Countrymen as wiſe as he z 

That when, at ſeven Years end, come down 
The Dealers to each Country Town, 

To purchaſe Calves Heads at low Prices, 
And ſell them as the Market riſes; Fi 
They'd hear their Speeches, drink their Wines, > 
And having made them pay their Fines 
In juſt Return of ſuch ly Tricks, 
Jaſtead of Leaſes, give them Kicks. 
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The Charatler of ALMENO x, 
out wh an 1 Aan. 
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LME No N 7 bad a Sort of Merit 
| Some Senſe, good Humour, Wit, and Spirit; 
But then, he had a ſtrange eat Side. 
He hated Roguery and Pride; 
Nor ſaw at Court, without a Sneer, 
The Mummeries he met with there. 
To Senates, by his Country ſent, 
He ſerv'd them well in Parliament; 
Nor wou'd for tawdry Toys, or Pelf, 
Betray his Truſt, and ſell himſelf. 
Sincere, and friendly, not punctilious, 
No Mamamouche, nor Supercilious: 
In Converſation gay, and free, 


hut lik'd not too much Company. 
T2 pe : No 
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No taping Sot, hor noted Rake, 9 
But yet would co much Pleafore take! I 
Tho khener hurt Eſtate, nor Fane, 
Nor brought a Scandal on the Name. 
Good Books he priz'd, from earlieſt Youth, 
And valued Men for Worth and Truth. 
bout ar — but could not bear 
— rather choſe to ſpend the Day 8 
Alone, in his amuſing Way, * 
Than barter Time, and Health, and Ge, 
For idle News, and noiſy Nit. 

He could not fawn on Fools, and Knaves, 
Nor live wich Sycophants, and Slaves * 3:2 5 
But ſtill preferr'd the lone Retreat. 
To being chat way, Rich and Great. 


33 


„ oi > © 


Say! What became of this odd Creature, 
$6 out of Faſhion, out of Nature r. „ 


Luck he had little, Hm bo. 
Nor did much worldly Means poſſeſs: 
(Tho? born to Title and Eſtate z 
So whimſically odd his Fate )) 117 
Vet he, with Joy, gave all he cou'd, 2 "= 
To do his needy Neighbours good. 5 | 


PoxTrcar Misc rr Avid 35 
To ſtudious Eaſe was much inclin d. 

And bleſs'd with a contented Mindz 
3 4 E RF 
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= In EPIGRAM, 


U PPOSE two Patriots i in Db 
Deciding of Affairs of State: 
The he thinks all our Meaſures right, 775 
And to che Skies extols the Knight: 
The other, full &f Doubts and Fears, 
-Complains of Taxes, Debts, Arrears 3 
Grudges the Hefim Troops their 4 
Nor minds hat Hure and Horace fayy 
Curſes the' Treaties, one and all, 
Diſtruſts the very Cardinal. 
How ſhall we end this great Diſpute 3 | 3 
Where both Sides argue, both confute? 
Why, ſend for 8cr2p, and let him bring, 
A Sample of his Reaſoning. 
| Rentrks, Enquiries, Obſervations, 
And even Osborn s Demonſtrations's 


Nor half ſo clear a Light afford, 


As * 'Scroop's Mouth a ſingle Word. 


Part 
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Part of a SATIRE. 
5 * 8 Ane | 
TH AT ſtrange odd Whimſies PO ans 
A Feather, Ribband, Penſion, or a . 
Such are the wiſe Purſuits of publick Life, 
In private, tis a Plumb, à Whore, or Wife. 
See here two Muck - worms counting each his Se, 
And as it riſes, griping ſtill the more: 
Tho one of low, and one of high Degree, 
Both worthy Knights of honeſt Induſtr y; 
Both place in hoarded Pelf their mean Delight, L 
Nor mind the Difference of AG and ys 


Lo! there grave 8 ſpite of Ages Ice, 
Affeeting Youth, and counterfeiting Vice; 
Full well, the mimick Part, theſe Dotards fits * 
Cupid, in Ambuſh, in each Wrinkle ſits, 
And from the Parchment Cell, his Shafts let fly, 


Inſpire each Nymph, with Love of Gallantry: 


Cloſe clings the Fair One to her ancient Ninny, | 


S 


Sure to be conſtant ſtill, 10 Hep and Guinea, 


From Wiſdom, kt u us next to Wit deſend, 
And ſee how much we ſhall the Proſpect mend. 
What goodly Views, as far as Sight can pierce, 
Of future Laureats, both f in Proſe and Verſe? 
- 4 Some 
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Some Popes and Swift remov'd for Britair's Peace, 
She then, for Arts may rival modern Greece: 7 

Safe in her Seas, but much more in her Fame, 
Whilſt Nations ſtart at Brunſfwick's warlike N ame, 

Superiour, ballancing the Globe, ſhe ſeems, = 
| Renown'd alike for Courage and for Schemes; 3 

Nie Burnets and new Oldmixons, mall be | 

Hereditary Scribes of Hiſtory :- £35 

Stephens and Collies, yet to come, ſhall Nl 

Wings, Altars, Odes, and Anagrams of Praiſe; | 

Recording thus the Glories of their Times, 

In lying Legends, and in monkiſh Rhimes. 

"Till Abion, weary of th' inſipid Strains, 

Calls in, once more, her GR Pitts, and Danes. 


0220 G22 03.50 0360 0329 20 035 03 


The NoRTHERN CLiMaTe, an 
N Epigram. 


F Three tos Aa doth our Year: conlilt, 
We've Summer, Autumn, Winter all the 
VV N 
That's pleaſant truly: You neer mention Spring 1 ; 
And, pray why ſhould 1? We have no ſuch Thing. | 


 Occa- 
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Occafun 4 by Reading the Gaanzeer of 


I December in, 1 73 6. 


| | Be Os 
Flakes Cole, — 3 55 
As popiſh Crafiſinen us d to call her x 
Immediately her Fame grows lefs, _ 
And. Gazetteer begins to maul her. 


1 3 


She, an Example Danvers, fie! 
What Stories ſtrange you tell us! 
She'd bully People, God knows why, _ 
And take Advice of High- church Fellows, 


3. 5 

Impriſon Commons, for a Speech; 

And uſe as ſcurvily the Peers; 
Sometimes ſhe'd bid them kiſs her B—, 

And ſometimes too ſhe'd box their Ears, 


4. 

If her Affairs went well: 'twas Chance, 
And Subjects too were wond'rous civil: 
Twas fo, ſhe Holland ſavd, and France, 
And beat the Spaniards to the Devil. 


= þ 


5. But 
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But if 4 Pack of grumbling Vaglew, We N | 

Will never let good Folks be quiet; 2 
| What can be done for Sons of Ln. . _ 
Who muſt be ever _— Riot? 


Dn Mes 
Then pr'ythee, Caleb, burn thy Tools, 
And ſcribble no more filly Stuff ; 


The Outs are always Knaves and Fools ; 
The Ins are Wiſe and Good enough. * 


eee 


An EPISTLE #0 @ Young Gentleman, 


3 dear Ned, unaſk'd, Advice I ſend, 

The kind Remembrance, ofadiſtant Friend: : 
Forgive th Intruſion; but approve th? Intent; 
And take that rightly, which was rightly meant. 


How bod a him; it is in Life to ſteer 
Thro- all thoſe Rocks, and Shelves, we meet with 
Abandon'd to our own unſteady Will, VE 


To Good invited, but made prone to Wz - 
Whilſt 
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Whilſt Paſſions biaſs, and while Fancy guides, v3 

Reaſor's but talk d of, and in vain preſides 18 
Swerve but the leaſt, how ſoon you go aſtray 
So nh the wrong is is ſtill the feadiet Way... 


If Love of Powe, a and mad Ambition hive, ; 
If the falſe Glitter of a Courtier pleaſe : 5 
Beware in Time, and check the growing Heat; y 
Nor run, too raſhly, on the groſs Deceit. | 
Conſider well, how eaſy *tis to fall, 
And what the Methods are that muſt wit” 
Can you pervert that honeſt, generous Mind & 
Can you in Intereſt your ſole Pleaſure find? 
Forget yourſelf, your Country, and your Vids 
And ſacrifice em all to vileſt Ends? 552 
Then you may ſoar, aloft, above the reſt, 
With all the Pomp of State unwieldly, bleſt, = 
'And, Uke a Comet ſhine with dreadful Blaze: of 
Whilſt giddy Mortals tremble as _ gaze, 
[engage, 
Shou'd Thirſt of Wealth, with ſpecious Names 
And ſteal upon you in your tender Age 
The prudent Youth, too careful of his Gold, . 5 
= Will grow a downright Miſer, when he's old. 
In vain Compaſſion, Honour, Juſtice plead, „ 
| ber maſt ſtarve, and even Orphans bleed. 


No 


1 — 3 33 


Ebb chis headſtrong, -fordid Paſfion knows,// 
But ſwells, like Winter ber arg as it * 25 
once 00 199100 t f. „ nan o2 
9 WhenLoveiny vade: a kane nee Up 
Can Youth, ſo ill defended, keep the Field? 
When thus aſſaulted, and when thus betty d, 
Reaſon, ere well awake, is Captive made: 
Pleas'd with its Bonds, ſcarce wiſhing to be N. 
And hardly feels the Loſs ef Libere: 
Then, oh! remember, uur i be too Me ce 
What real Pains, on fancied Pleaſures with. -4 
Think, whilſt you gaze, the Nymph ſo fair, ſo kind, 
«s till as fickle, as the wavering Windz 
For Conqueſt made, ſhe thinks that beauteous Frame, 
2255 like sem Heroes, kills for Fame. 
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Fl odd, thatall Agescomplain of the Tins ; 
1 Lit then made up but of Folljc and 

Crimes? $a & 
Might each Man, by a Wiſh, obtain 2 — he vd 3 


The Wiſeſt could hardly y find out his own Good: 
Aa 1 What | 


— — — —. 


i e 1 fas wn, we are | 


21 * OF * 
morro W]; 1 CE l 21 ana 


Se all Joy does Call border e on a Sorrow: 5 : 


The gay] N 'ymphonly y prays,ſhe may Sn: 


Th' Ambitious wou lead the whole World | in a 


String; OTH AO CL 43 


The 1 deſires, but to have his full Suing. | 


Suppoſe a all this granted, yowll ſay, at and what then? 
Every. one falls to wiſhing and praying again, . 
Content, like Perfection's a mere Term of Art, 

It may lodge on the Tongue, hip ne'er SIO * | 


TIE N en 


rr e e 


” 


UsBack, King of the ＋. AKT AR. 


A 7 Epigram. 
-HY ſhould old Uſbeck Worth aclpiſe, 


1 And doat on Female Flatteries? 


Find won@rous Joy, in Spite, and Pelf, 
And love no Creature, but himſelf? 
Avoid whatever looks like Right ; ; 


... In Knavesand Fool, take great Delight? 


wy 
* 26 3 


5 = Th” 


J- 


Tis 
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l odd! and all that can be ſaid; is, e . 
_ a Tartar born, and bred ls... Mk ; 


Ws | 47 1 va» FEE F Dat: 14 1 * "+ \ 


2G Sen ff 


N 8 Sd 


- - 5 be Hine — 5 115. 


Party's dull Strife ; 5 
Fin m inſolent Miſs, and a troubleſome Wife * 


From the Kindred of ſuch, (or by Father or Mother) 


Who molt wiſely delight 1 in plaguing each other; 


Frotn noiſy Com panions, and brew*d Tavern Winais "8 


From the Wretch, who can cant, when he Miſchief 
- defigns3 


. N 
F344 


4 4 S 1 4 10 7 5 : , > | 1 7 117 * T 4? +8 | { 1 ; | 
F rom the Dealers in Wit, full of Scandal and Lies 
F rom a Friend who betrays, while he ſeems toadviſez 


From Hermaphrodite Toupee, and ſmart Female 
Rake; A N 4 


F rom your haughty 88 who a Kicking will 


take; 


From * wrong. headed Hoch of . narrow- ; 


_ foul'd Fools, gl 7. 


Who are fond of their 2 and ae of bing . 


| Tools; 13 
From orte li Eke theſe, if kind Heavendeeadwe, | 
I wil never ee the Fe ortune it ſends me. 
. A a2 May 


. 


"ROM bad Health, and bad Weatl er, and 
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May good Senſe, and n n. my ut 
5 Praiſe? \ 

And I — not GreatOnes, 0 0 Millions hey riſe | 


Naw arrivons tout nouveau ada Dogs 417 + t 
„„ Roch Aνν˖ꝶilx· 


THAT%s Life ? (That Gualope we r Tz 
/ Mäortals run) | 5 
But a vain Farce, ſet off with various a” a6 
Which ſhift ſo quick, tis hard to act one's Part, : 
Each different Stage ſteals on us, unawares, 


Like Northern Spring, that bears .the Face of 
rr 


The Change ſcarce felt, we oft from others, learn 
What we ourſelves, ought, firſt of all, toknow: 
Thus — ſtill lives on in Zub, and Youth 
And Manhood fain wail do the FRO in vs 3 
But finds the hoary Miſer too fevere, ' 

| Too jealous of his arbitrary Sway 
Which, like a Tyrant, he with Joy indulges, 

To run chat fair Fabrick, Nature rait d. 


tr 


rn 


th 
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kerrens Mlidoat.AviEs. 37 5 


Nach Hr bin) i H, lin Sh NA 
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eK 2 She by 7 


ers ons a fadden, he runs «thi; and 3 
Thus, kt once, we muſt loſe all the Charms of 
© "the te, 

Becauſe he will u in his fuſty Voice lighen 
Juſt fo, when ſoft Philomel tunes up her Note, 


= Heighbouting Raven ſhould es T0 hoarſe | 


Throat; 5 
Wor ou'd it not be a thing eo ebrihang, 


To drown all her Warbles with hiscurſed Croaking? 


_ Relation Ab. 


H FAT Follies are all the Engagemens of 
ye Rs 

"he ear Friend, the dear Kinſman, and much 
Aester, Wife? | 

Expetienice will ſhew, gr alike can ein 5 
And at the ime Patt, tho a different Way. 


& 5 + & They 
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They wiſh you full wells but Ci all heir 


 Canting) - e ever 
They muſt own, on your r Side, there i Aill fome- 
Sing wanting: 2 | 


For Flatt'ry, all honeſt People dep: "af" * 
If Affairs go on well ; what a ſtrange lucky Man _ 
If ill; *tis your Fault, do whatever you can: 
You're too Gay, or too Dull, too Fooliſh, or Wiſe; 
How much better wou d be, did pen Kh them . 
e . Ne e 
Each then, an FE Combe, might mix their 
= own Ends, | | er 
Be good, Kindred to you 0 ems be gro 
Friends: 
And who wou'd repine to be cheated of rel, 


When it goes to another, as dear 


Onqueſt and dier are e the Warriors im, 
4 Hethrows at all, and takes his Life for Famez 
Thoughtleſs, how few againſt ſuch Odds ſucceed, 
Where one is chronicled, whilſt thouſands eee: . 
The witay Courtier lays his crafty Schemes, 


And barters aka. > a Dram; on 
Deck 


_POETICAT; MiSCELL NIES. 3 * 
Deckt with ſalſe Colourd, and in Tinſel ben 
To govern others, makes himſelf a Slave. 
The painful Student, ſpends his fleples Nights, 
And fancies he's Immortal, if he writes 
Fond of Applauſe; he waſtes his Span of Dayss "Ws 
ay maten. nes looks for Fraiſe. 
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Wiſe Men, and Foals, thus Dons Far 
TUG nerves knee ben irons an HE 


s 58 Th 1 7 * — 


EEE OOTY 


4 5 to male an AvTror rich 
_ Written i in the Tear 1737. 


N Author's i is a \ glorious Trade; 
And yet has few Men $ F ortune made 5 


Unleſs for Hainan thoſe you cite, 


8 there is ſtill one Way, 3 
To get almoſt as much as they. ee 
Where Pride, and Int'reſt have a Share. 


Be ſure employ your Talents there 
Rich Wits, rich Widows, Princes praiſe, id 

Or to Saint Bob addreſs your Lays z 

His Virtues ſing, and wondrous Teal | 22068” 

n 0 as for private Well! 


8 Aa4 Ho, 


$ 
"Who Þ nture Tri ite: | | 
* "i hd _ * ö 
"RF. - LF 6 ' 
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How, by nice Conduct, he almeſt has n 
Reform d the Rogues of Guarda- 8 U 
That we no more their Viſits fear, Fo a dT 
d ing fart 


Who, tho to ſearch hee ic ny mY wore 


Do greater Evils but prevent, SS. 21. 14118: 10 = 


Aſſiſt weak Grace, with Nature — 5 


And ſave us from the Sin of Smuggling. 2 
This ſung. gor faid, n Matter which, 15% 5 50 21 a 
You will be ſoon, or may be, Rich: 55 


Bi Pöſted, Penſiou' d, and mate Free | 


of Gee n Com N 


To the Quidauncs. h 7 1 


7 


0 wonderful wil, you . W late, 

JT. hat of —_ you _—_ rs intrigue: and te 
Of Auſtrian es, ad of Treaties of Seville, 
Like Fanatick of old. of the Pope, se { 
What avails it to us, how our Miniſter rules z; 


| Who buys, and who fells 3 who NNE! and 


who Fools? 
Since the End of all Governors fill ix the me 
For the Publick do ſtake, whilſt they play rey _ 
wot] Ae a" 


PORTAL MiSGntnamts* I 


L. 


80 that all goes on Rugy, it matters not much, : 
Which are beſt, our new? French, or our old Friends, l 
/ "the Ditch, * | ole tv 26 44: 28 ee 


| Thisite, God be prad, can lhe Good ties, 
Whilſt the Farmer pays Land-tax,atid Maltfter Exciſe. 
The Balance of Bub we RIF wifely hoid. 

vw . eren mon e Sele HERNE our Gold. 


"Pt ww! 1 Hin © 


1 0 you, my e old Frignds and Companion fo 

Ty" ; 0 

Tye ome plain Trucks to ll; pr nber! lend me | 
your Ear; _ 

They" re whatyou won "like ; but Ithinki it my PR 
| Having! fatter'd ſo long, for, this once, to be true dye. 
I doubt you'll be vex d, when you come to be told, 
That, althoꝰ not much wiſer, you re growing more old, 
That your jaunty fine Airs, and Cavalier Dreſs, 

Become you, alas! ev'ry Day leſs and leſs ; 
And you ſoon muſt lay down that ſure Chim to. 
n 
By ſuch Jokes, as all Nymphs find ſo moving and 
. | 
In one word, you will loſe the two vigorous Joys 
*. Downs and the Girls muſt be left to the Boys: 
Nay, 
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Nay, devfefroma, and put on mo F . 
fr: as four a as you ils it won't — A Caſe Þ 
Wbat! amongſt all 5 ha wt you _ 
the Diſcretion, Wr 1 
ros quit with ſome, Grave, en you AY 
Poſſeſſion ? M3547 rey > Th Nu 175 Nes Ge | 
Come, let me adviſe: 3 neren fret, fume, and ſwear; 
Never rail, nor affect to be mighty ſevere; : 5 
The World will but laugh at a Wiſdom ſo great 4" 
And cry with a Sneer, You begin ir too late, 
What is then to be done? A new Courſe be. taken z 
And, oh! harder ſtill, an old one fotfaken; 7 
"Tis cruel, I own, but the Matter well ſcan' d. Ty 
*Twill be vain to conteſt, when you cannot withſtand: 
In what's common to all, how can one be befriended ? 
And why make things 8. hace they' re not to 
be mended ? Risch 
Curſe your Stars then no more, but contentedly ſay, | 
Th' old Proverb is true, Every Dog has his Day. 
Leave Wrongheads * intrigue on, "ill Threeſcore 
and ten; 
And, at laſt, like true Dotards, to marry again, 


+. 1Y i * * , 
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5 ros o e, obe. 7) 
eee eee e 5 oor 


Fs 


Ni R.Grandfire Alan was fall 144, N e 
Whilſt he liv'd all alone 1 5 * 


on q other hand, he grew quite mad, 


nech he Eve had M. „ 


a N * TY * = — . N An 2 214 Wu 1 
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He needs muſt let his Fair-One ge, N 


To ramble put, we find; 


ee ee 


They both againſt him join'd. 
„Twas Two to One! What could he do | 
In ſhort, the Man was cheaten. 


Had he been Wiſe, or ſhe been True, 


The Devil had been defeated, 


—— 


ME MN O N. 


EMNON has Knowledge, Breeding, Wh, 
Good Nature, 
In Copyerſuion' a del Ichtful Creature 


But 


| 
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But he is un- ambition, and retir d, 

Nor will ufs Arts to get himſelf admir'd. 
"Tis for this Reaſon only, he's not fam d, 
And by the Wits that know him, rarely nam'd: 1 
For Wits; like Beaus, will no Acqua wi 
Bur wt the e Toi of #s the Town, 90 


We Nn at. Lu, (i 1X 
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 DIllufn des Aoares it de brondrt For of. Pargent 
pour des biens au Tp 777 ce ne font qut des Moiens 
| If en avoir. "Rochuraveavur, 


VAR O's Rich What's that to me? 
If neither Meat, tor Drink, I ſee, 
He cannot bear to part with Gold y ?! 
And I hate Hunger, Thirſt, and Cold) 

Give me good Eating, arid good Drinking 
Let others live on Julnea - chlnk Ing.. 
At Dinner, who's the Fool ſo great, 
To qult the duns, and rlag the Plate, 


0080000000000000000070%, 
RUE Wiſdom 1 the Gran of * 6 


Heaven, 
Which to the W w_ Few alone, given 70 


f 'But ; 


1 MavcxLLANIEGY 16; 
| But Grandeur, Power, and.n large Eftate,,, err 
Are Chances in the Lottery of Fate : mn 20k bona 
Chooſe then, my Friend (if Choice there can be any) 
Would you, be of the Few, or of the Dany, f 


e 
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| Written i in a zink Le Lea lama. 0 
Hi "ep of his Own Ti imes. * 4 


7 Ho wou'd not wud, to be thus nobly told, 
How Heroes fought, and Stateſmen rul'd 
- 44 $5%; fe P 7 1 PE 
Whilſt others meanly but bare Fucts inditey 
Or only copy what they ſeem to write: 
mam brings his Actors on the Stage 
'You ſee the Men and Manners of the Age 1 
In Order rang'd, his ancient Worthles ſtand, 
Like PiRures drawn by (ome great Maſter's Hand, 
No ſorvile Flatt'ry, no Diſguiſe appears, 
But every one his native Colours wears, 
TV'ambitious Patriot, who ſers up for Zeal, : | 
And plouſly defends the Common Weal ! 
The fancied Brave, who ſtruts In borrow'd Plumes, 
And the ſly Sinner, that the Saint aſſumes, 


With honeſt Freedom, here are boldly ſhewn, 


Nor longer boaſt of Merits not their own, 
Here, 
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Here,. 
And Virtue meets her lat * 


I *% 3 1 
te: 1 Jene eee 
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Written 3 in 174 0. 
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W avail it, dear Tom * to 5 honeſt, 
and true, 
Since the World's not madeup, of ſuch e * 
If Mankind reaſon'd right, or but reaſon'd at all, 
Or could learn to diſtinguiſh "rwixt Honey and Gall; 
I ſhouldthen freely grant, that your Method was beſt; | 
But, as Matters now ſtand, in good Faith, tis a Jeſt, 
To be Courteous, Humane, and to Bounty inclin'd ; 
To be Liberty's Friend, and a Friend to Mankind; 
To bejuſt in your Dealings, both publick and private; 
To play no Tricks yourſelf, nor in others connive at; 
To Sive things their true Names ( Fo. muſt 
give them any) | 
Nor abandon the Few, out tof Fear of * r 
This is what you approve, and declare to be right; 
Very well]! let's caſt up what has e er been got byft. 
Does a Wortay, like this, make a Figure in Town ? 
Is he lov'd by the People,employ'd by the.Crown? 


4 


Were he lodg'd in Aptos, v would Tr Uub ox re. 


— _ bim 


, . * £4 
* 
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3 rt 39» | | 
amn _— would bis Name all be 
living? a 


But ſuppoſe the World envies a Medi te forge) 
It can never ſure miſs of the Favour of Fate / 
- nn with good ena and much n 
- poſſeſſing, 9 1 40 5 
1 at leaſt may enjoy an old Patriarch's W 1 
Conſult then your Books, and Experience too; 
Take my Word, en ſoon find the OP mY 


8 this, true; $a 75 
The Phenomenon: s odd; and its Reaſon you 
know? 


Why the Reaſon is plain 2 ba Fun Joe nfo 


. Me 


| 59999900000900000000006 00 


ritten i in the 7: zar 17 — 


* a OD you in Life a Figure male? 
* D iin Meaſures take. 


Let 3 * WF pleaſe py 5 


With 


_ 28 


. 


$68 Foamoas: 1 

2 With Raptures Farinelli hear 3. CE'i Lab ut, $4.44 wy l i of? 
Or wand'ring, view the fam'd White Beat, - + 
_ - Obſerve the Mannera, wateh the Time 
Condemning Virtues, praiſing ds 80 


Juſt as you find each Man prevail, Ate: el 
Prepar d to flatter, or to rail, 
Are Fops and Folly Aamede, 65 i « wi 
' And Servileneſs Preferment's Roads NE 

Be ſure, avoid the teal} , abend 
Of being Wit, or Folitician. reg mes of 


Let Dreſſing, Punning, F nm: 1 

Be the Accompliſhments you vie in; 
Deſpiſing Truth, oppoſing Senfe, _ 
And valuing nothing but the Pence: | od? 
Laugh at the Out .of-faſhion Fools, | 
That doat about their antique Rules; 
Exiſting only in old Stories. 
Uſeleſs to en * or Tories, FF 
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The SINCERE FRIEND. 


An Epigram. 


RA 6 MUS vows, he's much my Frieiid, 
And to convince me of it _ * * 
Exch Poſt ſome good Advice he'll ſend, - 2 


| Tis 


In ſmooth and well-concerted Letter, ; 


on rienaz Alder a NIE, 160 


Tis wond'rous kind | I needs muſt own, 

But why to me this ſudden Favour ? 
Dean Swift, long ſince, told all the Town, 
Eraſmus was 4 cunning Shaver, | 


Vid. Initation 1 ——.— addreſs'd to Lond | Oxi 1 
1713. K | 
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| Taye in-opes rerum ee canore 2 8 
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4 CATCH. 


8 5 
10 bell the 8 Iſle of Great 1 ws 
Withthe Monarchswho her Throne ſhall ſiton, 
Let them do whatſoever they pleaſe 3 
A true Patriots known, - | 
By his Zeal for the Crown, 

Whilſt it Pays him his n Fees, 

1 | mw PO ; / i n 
Hei is no Politician for 3 
Who boaſts of being Honeſt and Free, 

But can give neither Power nor Pence z 

For my part, ÞIl pray 


Still for thoſe, who can pay, 


| Since, without it, mm no Common Senſe, 


* . — 


LS 


ls , 70 Pormicar MikentuamEE. 


. 8 oN TY 
Wee” s | 


In lucky Minute, let me nick her. 


And ſhe became my gentle Bride, 
By Licence ol the Parim Vicar. 85 


* II. 


# 


I claſp*d her cloſe, with eager Arms, | 


And revell'd in her various Charms ; 
But what ſtill added to the Bliſs, | | 


In Ecſtaſy, ſhe foftly ſwore, 
She ne'er had felt ſuch Joy before, * 


And paid her Forktit, with a a Ki, 
II. 


The Pleaſure ot, 10 Pride no leſs, 


To think that I alone poſſeſs; _ 
Whilſt others love, and envy too : 
Yet, I muſt own this friendly Truth, 
Of all out blooming, Sylvan Youth, 
I pity, Thyr/is, only you, 


JUILLIS, the Glory of the Fun, 4 "= 
(Whom you ſo long ador'd in vain) , 


Luaſt Night, 8 


: IV. Dear 


ros P CAL. „ MixCRLL Aj. 370 | 
Lo it Nen IV. ki 
Go Gori Luſt thank you mach; 
Since you declare your F He PE. ſuch, 
As to raiſe kind Compaſſion: 
But let me whiſper in your Ear; 
For me, you need no Danger fear. 
* for Love, is out of 9 
The? Phillis let me in the TTW 0- 
And ſilently ſtole off to Church; = 
Small Favours ſhe has not 9 3 
In the Grove, that borders on the Plain, 


In True Love's Knot we oft have lain, 
_ Tho? never, quije, ſo firmly tied, 


b ERS 
Vue ſent to a Young Lady. 


F al] the Pleaſures that in Life we boat, - 

How many are in the Enjoyment loſt ? 
How few the leaſt delightful Senſe retain ; 

Or when once paſt, will bear a Thought again 2 


The ſparkling Wines, chat Mirth and Wit inſpire, 


Warm us, *cis true, but tis with borrow'd Fire, 
1 Which 


377 PoRTICAE MISCBLLANIES, 
Which crackles, as with ſhort-liv'd Blaze it e 
Then the Chill Fit with double Force xoturis. 


The painted Cen, with its mimbck png 
Imagin'd Beauties to the Soul imparts; . 
Preſents gay Phantoms to the cheated View 1 1 
And gives us airy Nothing to purſue, 8 


\ " 
i, 3 #  *Agah 


Bewitching Sounds wad baniſh ev'ry Pain, 
Cou'd they continue, or o we retain ? | 
- But ſofteſt Notes, with all their magick Skill, 

7 Suſpend our Cares rpg erp em _ | 


A nobler Senſe poetick Numbers move, 5 
And whilſt they charm the Ear; the Mind improve ; 
Exalt the Genius, and the Fancy raiſe, 

And give us Tranſports in Exchange for Praiſe ; 
Sweet, tho? they are, theſe T ranſports only can, 
At beſt, but charm, but raviſh-half the Man, 


Woman alone, the richeſt: Gift of Jobe, 
Can give us all at once, in giving Love: 
In her we all our Joys concenter'd find,, 
And think of nothing elſe, whilſt ſhe is kind. 


To 


resnear Mivcataawi. 3 


HA git m Oi i a. 


To « a Young:Liedy that. alt . E. 
Fortuns on the Card. 


* 


F Dreams, as ancient Sages hold. 
1 The future Turns of Life unfold : 

If Palms judicioufly inſpected, 

Have Feats yet unperform'd detected "ts 
Nay, even Cards, turn'd up, can mow 

A thouſand Things, we want to know. 


By all theſe Signs, Fate ſeems to tell us, 
She is not of her Secrets jealous » . 
But that nice Obſervation might, | 
L“et us into a World of Light. 


Thus, ſome by looking in your Face, 
Will judge of th' Inſide by the Caſe z; _ 

Tell you the Things you're moſt inclin'd to, 

The very Bauble you've a Mind to: _ . 

And ry with their naked Eye, 

Tour iy 


. Sagacious this! but why mayn't we, 
Our own Prognoſticators be ? 
As by obſerving Frame and Features, 


We gueſs the Uſe of other Creatures; : 
B bz | We 
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